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JOINT HEARINGS ON THE IRAN-CONTRA 
INVESTIGATION 


Testimony of Oliver L. North (Questioning by 

Counsels) 


TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1987 

Senate Select Committee on Secret Military 
Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposition 

and 

House Select Committee to Investigate 
Covert Arms Transactions with Iran, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 9:00 a.m., in 
room 825, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. McCollum. Mr.-Chairman, I have a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would like to direct it to Chairman Hamilton because it pertains to 
the House Select Committee. 

We at this time are engaged in a long process we have been in¬ 
volved with for some many weeks now. A number of the standing 
committees of the House, it has come to my attention, are in the 
process of beginning their own investigations in matters which 
overlap with jurisdiction of this committee. 

One of them is a subcommittee which I serve on, which may 
issue subpoenas relative to this matter as early as this afternoon. 

I am very concerned about it and I would like to ask Chairman 
Hamilton a parliamentary inquiry relative to that, if I could. 

Does the resolution of the House establishing this Select Commit¬ 
tee, H. Res. 12, require the Select Committee to provide specific au¬ 
thorization to a standing committee of the House, or the subcom¬ 
mittees, thereof, before such standing committee may conduct an 
inquiry regarding a matter within the jurisdiction of the Select 
Committee, such jurisdiction being set forth in Section 1 of H. Res. 
12? 

Chairman Hamilton. I believe the answer to the gentleman’s 
question is no. 

As you know, you are touching upon a matter which is not en¬ 
tirely within the control of the Select Committee. The leadership of 
the House obviously has some input in response to your question. 
But it is my understanding that as I understand your question, and 

(1) 
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I did not have an opportunity to consult with the gentleman before 
we began—but as I understood the question, the answer would be 
no. 

Mr. McCollum. Mr. Chairman. May I respond just a moment to 
clarify this completely? 

The language of H. Res. 12—it bothers me—seems very clear on 
the subject. It says, “The Select Committee may submit to standing 
committees through a majority vote of the Select Committee specif¬ 
ic matters within their jurisdiction." 

That is in Section 9 of the resolution and further, it says, “The 
records of the Select Committee may be provided to the standing 
committees pursuant to such request into inquiries." 

In fact, H. Res. 12 states that: “All Members may have access to 
the Select Committee records unless a Select Committee, through 
majority vote, directs that particular information shall not be 
made available, which is Section 10." 

It seems to me, at least as one member, that it is quite obvious 
that the Select Committee may not allow such things to occur 
unless we take a vote—if it is within our jurisdiction. 

Right now, with the issuance, potentially of subpoenas going in 
areas where we are investigating, it would seem to me to require a 
vote of this committee, and I just realize I hadn't had a chance to 
bring it up because of the holiday weekend with the chairman. 

But I would really request that the chairman take this under ad¬ 
visement if there is any doubt at all, because I think it is a very 
grave matter if we are going to start pruning matters off from this 
committee’s jurisdiction. 

Chairman Hamilton. I can appreciate the concern of the gentle¬ 
man. I will be glad to work with him and consult with him as we 
move through the process. 

I think we should proceed with the morning's hearing at this 
point. 

Mr. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Before proceeding with the hearing, the chair 
wishes to make the following announcement: Pursuant to the rules 
of the House and Senate Select Committ ees, and u nless otherwise 
overruled by either one of the committees, the member of the 
panel presiding has and will continue to preside, act, and make rul¬ 
ings in behalf of both committees. 

Colonel North, please rise. 

[Witness sworn.] 

_ TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. OLIVER L. NORTH _ 

Chairman Inouye. Please be seated. 

Last evening, at 9:30, the committee received a letter from the 
counsel to Lt. Col. Oliver L. North, and I wish to read this letter. It 
is addressed to the chair and to Mr. Liman. 

“Dear Chairman Inouye: Lt. Col. North would like to give an 
opening statement in the event he testifies tomorrow morning. We 
request that Rule 5.3 be waived, and that as an immunized witness, 
he be permitted to make the statement. In view of the extraordi¬ 
nary vilification and the many comments by committee members 
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regarding Lt. Col. North’s conduct and his credibility, fairness war¬ 
rants a waiver of the rule. 

“We have not been able to review the massive quantities of docu¬ 
ments which you provided to us under severe restrictions over the 
course of the last six days. Moreover, we were advised this after¬ 
noon that 7 hburs of tape recordings were located today as a result 
of our persistent requests. We simply do not have the time to 
review that information and large quantities of other material 
prior to the scheduled start of testimony on July 7th, 1987, at 9:00 
a.m. 

“As you know, there are many documents and slides which we 
have requested but which have not been forthcoming. These factors 
have severely hampered Lt. Col. North’s preparation for interroga¬ 
tion by numerous counsel and 26 members of the committee. 

“We appreciate your cooperation. 

“Respectfully yours, Brendan V. Sullivan, Jr.’’ 

I think the record should show that the July 7th hearing date 
was at the request of Colonel North and his counsel. 1 am certain 
the record will also show that we had suggested a later date at or 
about the middle of this month. But bowing to the wishes of the 
witness and his counsel, we did reluctantly agree to the July 7th 
opening. Therefore, I would hope that counsel will keep in mind 
that if he is having troubles, it is not because of our doing. 

Secondly, as to the opening statement, I wish to read the perti¬ 
nent parts of the rule. 1 am certain that counsel and witness have 
studied the hearing rules very carefully and I am certain they 
know what they stand for. 

Five point three says the following: “Any witness desiring to 
make an introductory statement shall file 20 copies of the state¬ 
ment with the chairman or chief clerk 48 hours in advance of the 
appearance.’’ The opening statement was filed with this committee 
46 minutes ago. 

“Unless the chairman determines that there is good cause for a 
witness’s failure to do so, a witness may be required to summarize 
a prepared statement if it exceeds 10 minutes. Unless the commit^ 
tee determines otherwise, a witness who appears before the com¬ 
mittee under a grant of immunity shall not be permitted to make a 
statement or testify except to respond directly to questions posed 
by committee members or committee staff.’’ 

We have been here sitting for several weeks and we will contin¬ 
ue to do so to receive testimony and consider one thing above 
others: the rule of law. Here, once again, the witness is asking us 
t o- be nd the l a w an d to suggest that he mav be above the law. _ 

We will abide with his wishes; however, we will insist upon fol¬ 
lowing the rule of law, and if the colonel wishes to make the open¬ 
ing statement, he may do so Thursday morning, which is 48 hours 
from this date. 

Mr. Nields, please proceed. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF BRENDAN V. SULLIVAN, JR., COUNSEL FOR COLONEL 

NORTH 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you, sir, for reading my letter that was de¬ 
livered to you yesterday. 

In fairness, I think that the committee should be aware of some 
very important facts. In order to prepare for Colonel North’s testi¬ 
mony, we wrote a letter to this committee, to you and to counsel, 
on March 19,1987, many months ago. At that time, Mr. Chairman, 
we specifically requested that the committee make records avail¬ 
able to us in order for Colonel North to testify fiilly and accurately 
before this committee about his five years of service to the country. 
That letter specifically requested that we be provided with all of 
his documents. 

Let me read the short letter, please, addressed to you, sir, and to 
Mr. Hamilton, in care of your counsel, and to Mr. Culvahouse at 
the White House. 

"Gentlemen: In the event Lt. Col. North is called to testify about 
the subject matter under investigation by the Congress, it will be 
necessary for him to have prior access to the voluminous documen¬ 
tation and other materials-which we believe are in your custody 
and control. A witness cannot be expected to accurately recall all 
of the facts related to years of intensive work as a government offi¬ 
cial without having access to those materials. We request that you 
provide us with all of the relevant materials well in advance to fa¬ 
cilitate complete and accurate testimony.” 

That letter was delivered to the committee and we heard nothing 
for months. 

The next significant event, Mr. Chairman, is that on June 30, 
1987, just 7 days ago, we were provided with Colonel North’s 
records under the most unusual of circumstances. They were deliv¬ 
ered to us in five boxes. They were shuffled by date and subject 
matter so that one could not even begin to understand what those 
records said, much less read them all. And I say to you that this is 
the first time in my career I have ever had to appear with a client 
in circumstances in which I have not been able to read all the 
records. 

On June 30, when those records were delivered, we were so 
stunned by the volume of them and the lateness of their arrival 
that we actually tried to humor ourselves a little bit by piling the 
documents end on end and taking a photograph of them so we 
could demonstrate how serious our problem was. The documents 
piled together exceed the height of Colonel North and cannot possi¬ 
bly be read, studied in a week. ___ 

Sir, 1 assure you, and I think you know, that we have worked 
very hard with you and with counsel to facilitate the important 
work of this committee, while giving proper deference to the rights 
of one citizen. I don’t come up here to the Congress. My life is 
spent a few blocks away in the courthouse where we as defense 
lawyers focus on individual rights. 

We are not asking that the law be bended. We are not suggesting 
that Colonel North is above the law. We are simply requesting that 
you understand the needs of this particular citizen. This is the 
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most extraordinary proceeding I think, Mr. Chairman, in our 200 
years. 

As a defense lawyer, I have never been in a position where a 
client is forced to testify about all matters which are the subject of 
a pending indictment. We believe he has an absolute right not to 
testify under the fifth amendment. 

The committee has worked hand in glove with the independent 
counsel in order to facilitate two things: One, so you can get your 
factual account; and, secondly, to defeat—to defeat—-the benefits of 
the immunity statute. 

Chairman Inouye. May I request that the counsel cut his state¬ 
ment a bit shorter? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Under our rules, it is your responsibility to 
advise our witness, your client, not to advise tne committee. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. I appreciate that, and I will conclude. 

Let me just say that the thing that bothers counsel the most, and 
no doubt you all understand that my duty is to focus on the rights 
of Colonel North. The thing that bothers me the most is to have 
listened over the last many weeks when snippets of evidence have 
been introduced in the hearings, when false conclusions have been 
drawn, when members of this committee have said on national tel¬ 
evision that Colonel North is guilty, when members of this commit¬ 
tee ridicule his assertion of his constitutional rights, when mem¬ 
bers of the committee suggest that when he appears, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, he will not tell the truth. That is what some members have 
said. 

And in the most astounding circumstance, even one member asks 
a witness whether—whether he would be believed if he took the 
stand- 

Chairman Inouye. May I advise counsel the witness will have 
ample opportunity to speak his mind, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. I understand. I just ask for reconsider¬ 
ation, Mr. Chairman. It is very important for the rights of this in¬ 
dividual, that he- 

Chairman Inouye. We will make certain, sir, that every right 
that the witness has unde r the Constitution of the United States 
will be reserved for him. 

May I also comment on what you have just said, sir? In your 
March letter, you indicated that in the event your client should 
decide to become a witness, those are important words. We had no 
idea and the Nation had no idea whether Colonel North was going 
to testify before this committee; and, in fact, a week ago, it was 
vour proposal that we exchange documents simultaneously, 5 days 
before this date, and we acceded to your wishes, sir. I am certain 
you recall that. 

And, secondly, if I may remind you again, sir, this date, July 7, 
was at your recommendation. We strongly suggested to you that it 
would be in the best interests of your client and also in the best 
interests of the proceedings to begin the interrogation at a later 
date. 

We also strongly suggested that it would be in the best interests 
of your client, and the oest interests of these proceedings, if we had 
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the opportunity to meet with your client for interrogation, deposi¬ 
tion, and interviews before this public hearing. . 

But it was your suggestion that we should limit these executive 
meetings and we should begin on this date. 

Therefore, Mr. Nields, please proceed. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, just one more thought, if I may, 
sir? The reference in the letter- 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Nields? 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, could I make one more objection 
to the proceeding, just for the record, please? 

Chairman Inouye. Please state it. 

Mr. Sullivan. It is my request that the committee withdraw the 
subpoenas to Colonel North in view of the fact that we believe that 
the immunity statute as applied in this circumstance is unconstitu¬ 
tional in view of the many statements made by various members of 
the committee already indicating that Colonel North is guilty of 
some crime. 

We believe that his rights are adversely affected and we request 
that you put congressional prerogatives secondary to the rights of 
this particular citizen. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. Your objection has been noted and overruled. 
Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Sullivan. Could I ask one more question, please, sir, and I 
will be brief. I apologize. Just one more. 

Since the committee refuses to permit Colonel North to give an 
opening statement- 

Chairman Inouye. We have not refused. He may do so Thursday 


morning. 

Mr. Sullivan. I understand. Would it be- 

Chairman Inouye. Pursuant to our rules, he may do so Thursday 
morning. 

Mr. Sullivan. Would you consider, sir, permitting him to give 
his opening statement during the lunch break today, utilizing this 
room after the committee adjourns? 

Chairman Inouye. You may not, sir. 

Mr. Nields ?_ r __ 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, were you involved in the use of the 
proceeds of sales of weapons to Iran for the purpose of assisting the 
Contras in Nicaragua? 

Mr. North. Counsel, on advice of counsel, I respectfully decline 
to answer the question, based on my constitutional fifth amend¬ 


ment rights. 


[ft tl'l I 




toda 


pursuant to subpoenas issued on behalf of the Senate and House 
Select Committees. I hereby communicate to you orders issued by 
the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia at the request 
of the committees, providing that you may not refuse to provide 
any evidence to these committees on the basis of your privilege 
against self-incrimination, and providing further that no evidence 
or other information obtained under the oath or any information 
directly or indirectly derived from such evidence may be used 
against you in any criminal proceeding. 
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I therefore, pursuant to such orders, direct you to answer the 
questions put to you. 

Chairman Hamilton. Colonel North, I communicate a similar 
order obtained by the House Select Committee which is also at the 
witness table, and I, too, direct you to answer the questions put to 
you. 

Mr. Sullivan. We understand that Colonel North is here pursu¬ 
ant to compulsion of subpoenas issued by both the House and the 
Senate; is that correct, sir? 

Chairman Inouyk. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Nields, proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, you were involved in two operations 
of this government of great significance to the people of this coun¬ 
try; is that correct? 

Mr. North. At least two, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. One of them involved the support of the Contras 
during the time the Boland Amendment was in effect and another 
one involved the sale of arms to Iran; is that correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. And it also involved support for the Democratic 
outcome in Nicaragua, both before and after the Boland Amend¬ 
ment was in effect. 

Mr. Nields. And these operations were carried out in secret? 

Mr. North. We hope so. 

Mr. Nields. They were covert operations? 

Mr. North. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Nields. And covert operations are designed to be secrets 
from our enemies? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. But these operations were designed to be secrets 
from the American people? 

Mr. North. Mr. Nields, I am at a loss as to how we can an¬ 
nounce it to the American people and not have the Soviets know 
about it. I am not trying to be flippant, but I just don't see how you 
can possibly do it. 

Mr. Nields. Well in fact, Colonel North, you believe that the So¬ 
viets were aware of our sale of arms to Iran, weren't you? 

.... M r. N o rth . We came to a point in time when we were concerned 
about that. 

Mr. Nields. But it was designed to be kept a secret from the 
American people? 

Mr. North. I think what is important, Mr. Nields, is that we 
somehow arrive at some kind of understanding right here and now 
as to what a covert operation is. I mean, if we could find a way to 
insulate with a bubble over these hearings that are being broadcast 
in Moscow, and talk about covert operations to the American 
people without it getting into the hands of our adversaries, I am 
sure we would do that. We haven’t found a way to do it. 

Mr. Nields. But you put it somewhat differently to the Iranians 
with whom you were negotiating on the 8th and 9th of October in 
Frankfurt, Germany, didn’t you? You said to them that Secretary 
of Defense Weinberger in our last session with the President said, 
"I don't think we should send one more screw"—talking about the 
HAWK parts—"until we have our Americans back from Beirut be- 
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cause when the American people find out that this has happened, 
they’ll impeach you,” referring to the President. 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. Apparently counsel is reading from a 
transcript of a tape recording, Mr. Chairman, which Colonel North 
may have caused to be made. And we have not been provided with 
a copv of that material. I think it is inappropriate for questions to 
be asked of the colonel when counsel has a copy of the tape but we 
do not have it. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North does have a copy of it. It was sent- 

Chairman Inouye. Objection is overruled. 

Mr. Nields. It was sent to him over the weekend, and it is in a 
notebook in front of counsel. 

Mr. Sullivan. Fine. Thank you, Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Nields. Titled “Second Channel”. 

Mr. Sullivan. As I walked in the door, 5 minutes after I was 
handed all these notebooks, which I am now looking at for the first 
time. Do you want to direct my attention to where it is, sir? Which 
book and what’s in it. 

Mr. Nields. In a notebook titled “Second Channel Transcripts” 
at tab 5. 

I believe it is the top notebook that you put your papers on top 
of. 

Mr. Sullivan. Tab 5, sir? 

Mr. Nields. Tab 5. 

Mr. Suliivan. What page, sir? 

Mr. Nields. It’s right at tab 5, on that page. 

Mr. Sullivan. Would you give us a moment to read it, sir? 

Mr. Nields. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. Could you help us out, Mr. Nields? Do I begin 
reading right on tab 5 or the page behind it? 

Mr. Nields. Right on tab o and my question is simple. Did you 
tell the Iranians with whom you were negotiating on October 8 and 
9 that the Secretary of Defense had told the President at his most 
recent meeting, “mien the American people find out that this has 
happened, they will impeach you”? 

That is the entire question. Did you say that to the Iranians? 

—Mr. Sullivan. Doesit say that on this page, sir?- 

Mr. Nields. Yes. At the very top. 

Mr. North. Mr. Nields, this is apparently one of the transcripts 
of tape recordings that I caused to De made of my discussions with 
the Iranians. I would like to note that for every conversation, 
whenever it was possible, I asked for the assistance of our intelli¬ 
gence services to trans—to tape record and transcribe every single 
oessions o -t h a t - wh en I - r e turne d th e r e w o u ld be no d oubt as t o wh a t 
I said. 

I am the one who created these tapes, plus the 7 hours of tape 
recordings that your committee found yesterday, because I knew 
where they were, and I kept trying to alert you to them, and I am 
the one who created those tapes so there would never be any doubt 
in the minds of my superiors as to what I had said or why I had 
said it. That is a bald-raced lie told to the Iranians. And I will tell 
you right now, I’d have offered the Iranians a free trip to Disney¬ 
land if we could have gotten Americans home for it. 
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Mr. Nields. The question was, did you say it? 

Mr. North. I absolutely said it. I said a lot of other things to the 
Iranians. To get our hostages home. 

Mr. Nields. And when the Hasenfus plane went down in Nicara¬ 
gua, the U.S. Government told the American people that the U.S. 
Government had no connection whatsoever with that airplane. 

Is that also true? 

Mr. North. When the Hasenfus airplane went down, I was in the 
air headed for Europe, so I do not know what the initial statements 
were and I couldn't comment on them. 

Mr. Sullivan. Who in the Government and when, sir? Are you 
asking him generally did someone in the Government make a 
statement? 

Mr. Nields. We have had testimony-—that Elliott Abrams- 

Chairman Inouyb. Address the chair if you have any questions 
to ask. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. I think that we would perhaps make 
more progress if he asked what the colonel did, what he said, what 
he heard with respect to his actions. 

A statement indicating that what someone in the American Gov¬ 
ernment had said seems to me to be a little far afield, sir. That is 
my only comment. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Nields, proceed. 

Mr. Nields. That was not true, was it, Colonel North? 

Mr. North. Which was not true, Mr. Nields? 

Mr. Nields. It is not true the U.S. Government had no connec¬ 
tion with Mr. Hasenfus* airplane that went down in Nicaragua? 

Mr. North. No, it was not true. I had an indirect connection 
with that flight, and many others I would point out. 

Mr. Nields. In certain Communist countries, the Government’s 
activities are kept secret from the people, but that is not the way 
we do things in America, is it? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I would like to go back to what I said just a 
few moments ago. 

I think it is very important for the American people to under¬ 
stand that this is a dangerous world, that we live at risk, and that 
this Nation is at risk in a dangerous world. And that they ought 
not be ledtobelieve as a consequence of these hearings that this 
Nation cannot or should not conduct covert operations. 

By their very nature, covert operations or special activities, are a 
lie. There is great deceit-deception practiced in the conduct of 
covert operations. 

They are at essence a lie. 

We make every effort to deceive the enemy as to our intent, our 
conduct, and to deny the association of the United States with 
those activities. 

The intelligence committees hold hearings on all kinds of these 
activities conducted by our intelligence services. The American 
people ought not to be led to believe by the way you are asking 
that question that we intentionally deceived the American people 
or had that intent to begin with. 

The effort to conduct these covert operations was made in such a 
way that our adversaries would not have knowledge of them, or 
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. that we could deny American association with them, or the associa¬ 
tion of this Government with those activities. 

And that is not wrong. 

Mr. Niklds. The American people were told by this Government 
that our Government had nothing to do with the Hasenfus air- 

E lane, and that was false, and it is a principal purpose of these 
earings to replace secrecy and deception with disclosure and 
truth, and that is one of the reasons we have called you here, sir. 

And one question the American people would like to know the 
answer to is what did the President know about the diversion of 
the proceeds of Iranian arms sales to the Contras. 

Can you tell us what you know about that, sir? 

Mr. North. You just took a long leap from Mr. Hasenfus' air¬ 
plane. 

AsT told this committee several days ago, and if you will indulge 
me, counsel, in a brief summary of what I said, I never personally 
discussed the use of the residuals or profits from the sale of United 
States weapons to Iran for the purpose of supporting the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance with the President. 

I never raised it with him and he never raised it with me during 
my entire tenure at the National Security Council staff. Through¬ 
out the conduct of my entire tenure at the National Security Coun¬ 
cil, I assumed that the President was aware of what I was doing 
and had, through my superiors, approved it. 

I sought approved of my superiors for every one of my actions, 
and it is well documented. 

I assumed when I had approved to proceed from either Judge 
Clark, Bud McFarlane, or Admiral Poindexter, that they had, 
indeed, solicited emd obtained the approved of the President. 

To my recollection, Admiral Poindexter never told me that he 
met with the President on the issue of using residuals from the Ira- 
' nian sales to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. Or that he dis¬ 
cussed the residuals or profits for use by the Contras with the 
President, or that he got the President’s specific approval, nor did 
he tell me that the President had approved such a transaction. 

But again, I wish to reiterate that throughout, I believed that the 
President had indeed authorized such activity. No other person 
with whom I was in .contact with during my tenure at the White 
House told me that he or she ever discussed the issue of the residu¬ 
als or profits with the President. 

In late November, two other things occurred which relate to this 
issue. 


On or about Friday, November 21, I Asked Admiral Poindexter 
directly, "Does the President know?" He told me he did not. 

_ And on November 2fi, the day T wan renmig ned h ank to the U .S._ 

Marine Corps for service, the President of the United States called 
me. In the course of that call, the President said to me, words to 
the effect that, "I just didn't know." 

Those are the facts as I know them, Mr. Nields. I was glad that 
when you introduced this, you said that you wanted to hear the 
truth. I came here to tell you the truth, the good, the bad, and the 
ugly. 

I am here to tell it all—pleasant and unpleasant, and I am here 
to accept responsibility for that which I did. 
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I will not accept responsibility for that which I did not do. 

Chairman Inouye. Before proceeding, may I make an inquiry of 
the witness. 

Was that response from a written text? 

Mr. North. Those are from notes that I made in preparation for 
this session, sir.- 

Chairman Inouyb. It is not a verbatim written text? 

Mr. North. No, sir, it is not. 

Chairman Inouyb. Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, you left something out, didn’t you? 

Mr. Sullivan. What is it, counsel? 

Mr. Nields. You have testified that you assumed that the Presi¬ 
dent had authorized the diversion. Lieutenant colonels in the 
Marine Corps do not divert millions of dollars from arms sales to 
Iran for the benefit of the Contras based on assumptions, do they? 

You had a basis for your assumption. 

Mr. North. I had the approval of my superiors as I did for all 
other thingB that I did, Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Nields. You had something else, didn’t you, sir? You had a 
specific reason for believing that the President had approved. You 
wrote memoranda, did you not, seeking the President’s approval 
for the diversion? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Nields. And indeed, you wrote more than one of them? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Nields. How many did you write? 

Mr. North. Again, I will estimate there may have been as many 
as five. Again, I am trying to recall without access to those particu¬ 
lar documents. You may have six, and I am not trying to dissemble 
at all with you. 

Mr. Nields. And these five were written, I take it, on each occa¬ 
sion where there was a proposed sale of arms to the Iranians that 
you felt had reached sufficiently final form to seek the President’s 
approval? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the first one was in February, or January of 
1986; is that correct? 

Mr. North. As I recall, it was. 

Mr. Nields. Now, exhibit 1 in the notebook, 1 believe to Mr. Sul- 
liv&n’s loft 

Mr. Sullivan. Which book? Book 1, exhibit 1? 

Mr. Nields. Book 1, exhibit 1. 

Do you have that in front of you, Colonel North? 

Mr. North. I have exhibit 1. 

Mr. Nisld 8. That is a draft, is it not, of the kind of document you 
werejustreferring to?--- 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And on page 6, at the end of that draft, there is a 
line headed “Recommendation,” and the recommendation is that 
the President approve the structure depicted above under current 
situation, and the terms of reference at tab A, and it has a line for 
approve, and a place to check, and a line for disapprove, and a 
place to check; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 
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Mr. Nields. And that is the kind of memorandum again that you 
just testified about? 

Mr. North. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Nields. This is a draft, but I think you just testified that on 
five different occasions, you put one of these drafts in final form. 

Mr. North. It is my recollection that each time we prepared to 
conduct one of those transactions, and not all of them went 
through to fruition, there were only three that actually transpired 
during the time that I was supervising this activity, but it is my 
recollection that there were probably five times total, that we actu¬ 
ally got to a point where we thought, one, that the sale would take 
place; and, number two, that we would have the hostages released 
and a dialogue with the Iranians as a consequence. 

Mr. Nields. And you sent those memoranda up the line? 

Mr. North. It is my recollection that I sent each one of those up 
the line, and that on the three where I had approval to proceed, I 
thought that I had received authority from the President. I want to 
make it very clear that no memorandum ever came back to me 
with the President’s initials on it, or the President’s name on it or 
a note from the President on it. None of these memoranda. 

I do have, as you know, in the files that you now have of mine, 
many, many of my memoranda do have the President’s initials on 
them, but none of these had the President’s initials on them. 

Mr. Nields. We will get back to that in a minute, Colonel North. 
My question right now is: You sent these memoranda up to the Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. For him to obtain the President’s approval? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Frequently, you would send memoranda to the Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser seeking his approval for something. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. North. Judging by the pile of paper you just sent me, I obvi¬ 
ously sent too many. But, yes, I did send memoranda to my boss. 

Mr. Nields. Seeking his approval? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. With a line under the heading “Recommendation,” 
in which you sought his approval? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And sometimes you sent memoranda up the line 
with a recommendation that he brief the President on something. 

Mr. North. As I recall, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And occasionally, you sent up a memorandum rec¬ 
ommending that he obtain the President’s approval? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

MrrNiEE D B . And that Is wlia t you did in t his case? - 

Mr. North. Apparently so. Those are the words that I had typed 
on the piece of paper. 

Mr. Nields. Because you specifically wanted, before proceeding 
on a matter of this degree of importance, to have the President’s 
approval. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, at any time did Admiral Poindexter tell you, 
“Don’t send any more memos like this”? 
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Mr. North. I don't recall such an instruction, and if I had been 
given it, 1 would have followed it. There were times when we, in 
both the case of Admiral Poindexter and Mr. McFarlane, decided 
no more memoranda on certain subjects, and they would be han¬ 
dled with verbal briefings. 

Mr. Nields. But that was not the case with respect to these 
memoranda seeking approval of the diversions? 

Mr. North. You insist on referring to it as diversion. My use of 
Webster leads me to believe that those were residuals. The only 
thing we did was divert money out of Mr. Ghorbanifar's pocket and 
put it to a better use. 

Mr. Nirlds. I am not asking you about words now, colonel. I am 
asking you whether you didn't continue to send memoranda seek¬ 
ing approval of diversions or residuals, whatever the word, for the 
benefit of the Contras, up to the President for approval? 

Mr. North. I did not send them to the President, Mr. Nields. 
This memorandum went to the National Security Adviser, seeking 
that he obtain the President's approval. There is a big difference. 
This is not a memorandum to the President. 

Mr. Nields. And my question to you is, isn't it true that you con¬ 
tinued to send them up to the National Security Adviser seeking 
the President's approval? 

Mr. North. It is my recollection that I did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. And Admiral Poindexter never told you, "Stop send¬ 
ing those memoranda." 

Mr. North. I do not recall the admiral saying that. It is entirely 
possible, Mr. Nields, that that did happen. 

Mr. Nields. Well, if it had happened, then you would have 
stopped sending them. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. North. Yes. 


Mr. Nields. But you didn’t stop sending them. You just testified 
you sent them on five different occasions. 

Mr. North. I testified that, to my recollection, there were about 
five times when we thought we had an arrangement that would 
result in the release of American hostages ana the opening of a 
dialogue with Iran, and that we thought the deal was sufficiently 
framed that we could proceed with it, and that 1 thought, because I 
don’t have those records before me, that I had sent memoranda for¬ 
ward, as I always did, seeking approval. That is what I think and 
that is what I recall. I am not testifying to solid—on such and such 
a date, I did such and such a thing. 

Mr. Nields. And was there ever a time when Admiral Poindexter 
said, "Don't send them up for the President’s approval, just send 
them up for my approval"? 

Mr. North. Again, I don't recall such a conversation. 

—Mr. Nields. Well^in fact^isn^ it true that it was Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter that wanted you to send these memoranda up for the Presi¬ 
dent to approve? 

Mr. North. I don't recall Admiral Poindexter instructing me to 
do that either. 


Mr. Nields. Would you turn to exhibit 2. Do you have that in 
front of you? 

Mr. North. I have what appears to be a PROF note from Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter. 
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Mr. Nields. And below that there is a PROF note from Oliver 
North. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that is to Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. North. I don’t know how 1 can tell that from what I’m look* 
ing at. 

Mr. Nields. Well, if you look right up above the reply to note of 
4/7/86, it says to “R.C.M.” 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. And it is dated the 7th of April, 1986. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. NiELDS., And that’s 3 days after the date of the terms of ref¬ 
erence on exhibit 1. You can check if you wish or you can take my 
word for it. It is dated April 4. 

Mr. North. Will you take my word? 

Mr. Sullivan. Wnat is your question? 

Mr. Nields. I haven’t asked a question yet. The question is, isn’t 
this 3 days after the date on the term of reference on exhibit 1? 

Mr. North. Apparently it is. 

Mr. Nields. This PROF message makes reference to Mr. Ghor- 
banifar in the first line? 

M r fjoRTH. Ybs it does. 

Mr. Nields. And it makes reference to the $15 million in line 3. 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Nields. And then in line 6, it reads: “Per request of J.M.P.. 
have prepared a paper for our boss, which lays out arrangements.’’ 

Mr. North. That is what it says. 

Mr. Nields. And my auestion to you, sir, is, doesn’t that mean 
that you were telling Mr. McFarlane that Admiral Poindexter— 
that is J.M.P., isn’t it? 

Mr. North. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Nields. Had asked that you prepare a paper for the Presi¬ 
dent? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Nields. That is “our boss,’’ isn't it? 

Mr. North. He is indeed. 

Mr. Nields. Laying out the arrangements, and that refers, does 
it not, to the description of the transaction which is in exhibit no. 
1? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Nields. So, far from telling you to stop sending memoranda 
up for the President’s approval, Admiral Poindexter was specifical¬ 
ly asking you to send memoranda up for the President’s approval. 

Mr. North. Well, again, in this particular case, that is true, Mr. 
Nields, and I don’t believe that 1 have said that Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter, told me to stop. Did I? 

Mr. Nields. Where are these memoranda? 

Mr. North. Which memoranda? 

Mr. Nields. The memoranda that you sent up to Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter seeking the President’s approval. 

Mr. North. Well, they are probably in these books to my left 
that I haven’t even looked through yet. If I try to guess, I’m going 
to be wrong, but I think I shredded most of that. Did I get them 
all? I'm not trying to be flippant. I’m just- 


/ 
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Mr. Niblds. That was going to be my very next question, Colonel 
North. Isn’t it true that you shredded them? 

Mr. North. I believe I did. 

Mr. Nields. And that would include the copies with a check 
mark where the line says “approve”? 

Mr. North. That would have included all copies. I tried, as I was 
departing the NSC, a process which began as early as October, to 
destroy all references to these covert operations. I willingly admit 
that. 

Counsel, would you repeat that question again, please. 

Mr. Nields. My question was, I take it that includes the memo¬ 
randa with the cnecK mark opposite the line “approve.” 

Mr. North. Again I do not testify here, nor do I believe I did so 
earlier, that I recall any specific check marks or initials. 

Admiral Poindexter’s habit was to initial the “approve/disap¬ 
prove” box. Occasionally I suppose there would have oeen a check 
mark, but I do not recall a specific document coming back with a 
JP or a check mark or an RCM on this particular issue, nor—again 
I want to repeat—nor did I ever see any with the President’s ini¬ 
tials on it. And that is not entirely unusual, Mr. Nields. On a 
number of other activities I would simply be told over the tele¬ 
phone, proceed. Or in some cases I would send up messages, either 
m the rROF system or written, unless otherwise directed I will 
proceed as follows. 

Mr. Nields. That is the whole reason for shredding documents, 
isn’t it, Colonel North, so that you can later say you don’t remem¬ 
ber whether you had them, and you don’t remember what is in 
them? 

Mr. North. No, Mr. Nields. The reason for shredding documents 
and the reason the Government of the United States gave me a 
shredder—I mean, I didn’t buy it myself—was to destroy docu¬ 
ments that were no longer relevant, that did not apply or that 
should not be divulged. 

Again I want to go back to the whole intent of a covert oper¬ 
ation. Part of a covert operation is to offer plausible deniability of 
the association of the Government of the United States with the ac¬ 
tivity. Part of it is to deceive our adversaries. Part of it is to insure 
that those people who are at great peril carrying out those activi¬ 
ties are not further endangered. All those are good and sufficient 
reasons to destroy documents, and that is why the Government 
buys shredders by the tens and dozens and gives them to people 
running covert operations; not so that they can have convenient 
memories. 

I came here to tell you the truth, to tell you and this committee 
and the American people the truth, and I am trying to do that, Mr. 
Nields, and I don’t like the insinuation that I’m up here having a 
convenient memory lapse like perhaps some others nave had. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, you shredded these documents on the 
2l8t of November 1986 isn’t that true? 

Mr. North. Try me again on the date. 

Mr. Nields. Fnday the 21st of November, 1986. 

Mr. North. I started shredding documents as early as my return 
from Europe in October. I have absolutely no recollection when 
those documents were shredded, none whatsoever. 
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Mr. Niblds. There has been testimony before the committee you 
engaged in shredding of documents on November 21, 1986. Do you 
denv that? 

Mr. North. I do not deny that I engaged in shredding on Novem¬ 
ber 21. I will also tell this committee that I engaged m shredding 
almost every day that I had a shredder and that I put things in 
burn bags when I didn’t. 

So every single day I was on National Security Council staff, 
some documents were destroyed, and I don’t want you t<5 havo the 
impression that those documents that I referred to seeking approv¬ 
al disappeared on the 21st. Because I can’t say that. In fact, I am 
quite sure, by virtue of the conversations 1 remember about the 
21st, that those documents were already gone. 

They were gone by virtue of the fact that we saw these oper¬ 
ations unraveling as early as the mid part of October: with the loss 
of the Hasenfus airplane, and the discussion that the Director of 
Central Intelligence had had with a private citizen about what he 
knew of a Contra diversion, as you put it. And at that point I 
began to, one, recognize I would be leaving the NSC, because that 
was a purpose for my departure, to offer the scapegoat, if you will, 
and, second of all, recognizing it was coming down, I didn’t want 
some new person walking in there opening files that would possibly 
expose people at risk. 

So I do not want you to leave with the idea that those documents 
were shredded just on the 21st. They might have been shredded on 
the 19th or the 11th of November when I came back from a series 
of trips to Europe. 

Mr. Niblds. Colonel North, let me ask you this: There had been 
some newspaper publicity about the Iranian initiative starting in 
early November, isn’t that true? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall specifically, counsel. 

Mr. Niblds. You do recall that there was some publicity, don’t 
you? 

Mr. North. Oh, absolutely. You are trying to fix me with a date. 
The very first revelations that we had concern about, as I recall, 
came about as a consequence, and I am sure you have it in one of 
the transcripts, that I haven’t yet had a chance to review, is when 
the Second Channel in Europe at a meeting told us that pamphlets 
had been distributed in Iran exposing the McFarlane trip in May 
of that year. 

And as I recall, we came back, had a discussion with the Director 
of Central Intelligence. This farther confirmed his assessment, that 
this thing was going to unravel very quickly. That was before the 
A1 Shiraa publication in Beirut, in the first days of November. 

Mr. Niblds. That is what I am asking about, the first days of No¬ 
vember there was publicity, was there not, from Lebanon? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. And following that, the President and this adminis¬ 
tration was hounded by publicity having to do with Iran? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niblds. And the President made two statements to the 
nation on the subject of Iran. 

Mr. North. I recall a statement, and I do not recall the sub¬ 
stance or the specific words, but I do recall the President making a 
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brief statement when Mr. Jacobsen was brought to the White 
House, and I recall a statement on or about, I think, the 18th of 
November, and then, of course, the question was raised at a press 
conference on the 19th. Those are the ones I recall specifically. 

Mr. Nields. And following the press conference on the 19th, you 
had a discussion with Mr. McFarlane, did you not? 

Let me refresh you. You had a discussion with Mr. McFarlane on 
the subject of diversion. 

Mr. North. I had a number of discussions with Mr. McFarlane 
throughout my tenure at the NSC, and even after he departed. I 
am not sure what the point of your question is. 

Mr. Nields. The point of my question is, isn’t it true you had a 
discussion with Mr. McFarlane m which he said, "You still have 
one problem left”, or words to that effect, "which is the use of the 
moneys from the Iranian arms sales for the benefit of the Con¬ 
tras?* 

Mr. North. I may have, counsel. I don’t recall the specific discus¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that you would agree that you at least 
shredded some documents on the 21st of November. 

Mr. North. Oh absolutely. 

Mr. Nields. And at that time, can you think of any document 
which would have been more damaging to the President than one 
of these documents seeking his approval for the diversion with a 
check mark next to the box approved? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. Mr. Chairman, the question assumes 
that such a document existed, and the testimony so far has been 
that the colonel does not recall, certainly never saw documents 
with the President’s initials on it and doesn’t recall getting any 
documents even with Poindexter’s initials or check mark. 

Chairman Inouye. The objection is noted and overruled. 

Mr. North. Would you repeat the question, counsel? 

Mr. Nields. Can you think of any document which would have 
been more damaging to the President than a document which had 
his check mark or had a check mark opposite the approved box 
which was one of these diversion memos? 

Mr. North. I am hard put to answer your question, counsel, be¬ 
cause as you know, there is probably an equally sized stack of docu¬ 
ments on other subjects that I worked on tnat if they were re¬ 
leased, having the President’s signature on it, lives would be lost, 
the national security interests of the United States would be se¬ 
verely jeopardized. 

I don’t understand your concept of damage to the President. Po¬ 
litical damage? Domestic-political concerns? International repercus¬ 
sions? 

What do you mean by damage to the President? 

Mr. Nields. Were you considering the issue of damage to the 
President when you were destroying documents from your files? 

Mr. North. I was considering the issue of damage to the Presi¬ 
dent when I was preparing documents. You know it’s not a matter 
of- 

Mr. Nields. What do you mean by damage to the President? 

Mr. North. Well, damage to the President can come in several 
forms. Domestic political repercussions, international ramifications 
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where other countries won't even talk to us again, like perhaps the 
consequence of these hearings, or cooperate with us. 

I can see the risk that it would put on other people, the lives of 
the hostages, the damage potentially to international agreements, 
and quite apart from any other kinds of damage physically. 

Mr. Nields. Let's talk about political damage. 

Were you concerned about political damage? 

Mr. North. Of course. 

I think one of the responsibilities of a National Security Council 
staff officer is to be aware that that staff has to be concerned about 
the domestic political ramifications as well as the international re¬ 
lationships that are affected. 

Mr. Nields. And the President was then suffering domestic polit¬ 
ical damage, was *he not, as a result of the publicity surrounding 
the Iranian arms initiative? . 


Mr. North. You will have to leave that assessment to the politi¬ 
cal pundits. 

Mr. Nields. No, I am asking you. 

Mr. North. You are asking me what. 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I think it is only fair 
that counsel let the witness finish his answer rather than interject¬ 
ing another question. 

Mr. Inouye. Proceed. 


Mr. Nields. I am asking you, sir. 

Mr. North. Forgive me, counsel. 

What were you asking me? 

Mr. Nields. I am asking you whether, in your judgment, the 
President was suffering domestic political damage as a result of the 
publicity surrounding the Iranian arms initiative? 

Mr. North. Yes. 


Mr. Nields. And you were concerned about that? 

Mr. North. Always. 

Mr. Nields. And can you think of any document, the disclosure 
of which would have caused him more domestic political damage 
than a document reflecting his approval of the diversion? 

Mr. North. The answer to your question is yes. I can think of a 
lot of documents that would cause domestic political damage. 

Mr. Nields. In your files? 

Mr. North. Not necessarily in my files. 

Mr. Nields. Well, let's talk about the ones that were in your files 
that you were concerned about shredding. 

And my question to you is can you think of any document in 
your files that you were thinking about shredding which would 
have caused him more domestic political damage than one of these 
diversion memos reflecting his approval? 

Mr. North. Can I give you more than a one-word answer? 

Mr. Nields. Why don’t you try one word and then explain. 

Mr. North. All right, Mr. Nields. 

Yes. The answer is yes, I can think of many documents that 
could be damaging to the President. 

Mr. Nields. That wasn't the question. 

Mr. Sullivan. It was the question. 

Mr. Nields. No, it was not. 


The question was can you think of any documents which would 
have been more damaging? 

Mr. North. I Suppose so. And I suppose those had already been 
destroyed. And I want to go back once again to what I tried to say 
at the very beginning. 

I happen to believe that this Nation needs to be able to conduct 
deniable covert operations. I believe that this President, like all 
Presidents, needs to have an ability to dissociate himself from 
those activities and that the U.S. role should remain hidden or de¬ 
niable and not be revealed. 

That is, after all, the essence of those operations. 

The reason I destroyed documents- 

Mr. Nields. That was not the question, sir. 

Mr. North. I want to answer that. 

Mr. Nields. That is not the question. 

Mr. North. But that is important. 

Mr. Nields. The question on the table is different. 

Are there any documents, or were there in vour files, that you 
were thinking about shredding on November 21st that would have 
been any more damaging politically than one of these diversion 
memos reflecting Presidential approval? 

That is the question. 

Mr. North. The way you have asked the question, I can tell you 
absolutely not because I don’t think the documents existed on No¬ 
vember 21st. 

Mr. Nields. Well, that is my next question. 

Are you here telling the committee that you don’t remember 
whether on November 21st there was a document in your files re¬ 
flecting Presidential approval of the diversion? 

Mr. North. As a matter of fact, I will tell you specifically that I 
thought they were all gone because by the time I was told at some 
point early on November 21st that there would be an inquiry con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Meese, I assured Admiral Poindexter, incorrectly, it 
seems, that all of those documents no longer existed. And so that is 
early on November 21st because I believe the decision to make an 
inquiry, to have the Attorney General or Mr. Meese, in his role as 
a friend of the President, conduct a factfinding excursion on what 
happened in September and November in 1985,1 assured the admi¬ 
ral, “Don’t worry. It is all taken care of.’’ 

Mr. Nields. You have already shredded them? 

Mr. North. That is right. 

Mr. Nields. When? 

Mr. North. To answer your question about November 21st, is no, 
sir. 

Mr. Nields. When did you shred them, sir? 

Mr. North. My answer, Mr. Nields, is that I started shredding 
documents in earnest after a discussion with Director Casey in 
early October, when he told me that Mr. Furmark had come to him 
and talked to him about the use of Iran arms sales money to sup¬ 
port the Resistance. 

That followed shortly—was preceded shortly by the crash or 
shootdown of the aircraft Mr. Hasenfhs was on. And Director 
Casey and I had a lengthy discussion about the fact that this whole 
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thing was coming unraveled and that things ought to be “cleaned 
up/' and I started cleaning things up. 

Mr. Nields. And when you cleaned them up; did you or did you 
not shred documents that reflected the President's approval of the 
diversion? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. How many times do we have to have 
the question asked, Mr. Chairman? The witness has done it—an¬ 
swered that auestion I think about 10 times this morning and I re¬ 
quest respectfully that we move on to a new subject. 

Chairman Inouye. I must overrule this. Because I have some dif¬ 
ficulty in trying to get a clear answer myself. I am certain counsel 
is having that difficulty. Please proceed. 

Mr. Sullivan. What is your question, counsel? 

Mr. Nields. Have you forgotten the question? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well I have, and I have to make objections so you 
ask it again. 

Mr. Nields. You did, and it was overruled and the question 
stands. I would like the witness to answer it, if he remembers it. 

Mr. Sullivan. He obviously doesn’t remember it. He just asked 
you to repeat it. 

Mr. Nields. You did. You did. He did not. Sir, do you remember 
the question? 

Mr. North. My memory has been shredded. If you would be so 
kind as to repeat the question? 

Mr. Nields. You have testified that you shredded documents 
shortly after you heard from Director Casey that Furmark had said 
moneys had been used from the Iranian arms sales for the benefit 
of the Contras. 

Mr. North. That is correct. ___ 

Mr. Nields. My question to you is, did you or did you not shred 
documents that reflected Presidential approval of the diversion? 

Mr. North. I have absolutely no recollection of destroying any 
document which gave me an indication that the President had seen 
the document or that the President had specifically approved. I as¬ 
sumed that the three transactions which I supervised or managed 
or coordinated, whatever word you are comfortable with—and I 
can accept all three—were approved by the President. 

I never recall seeing a single document which gave me a clear 
indication that the President had specifically approved that action. 

Mr. Nields. I want to make sure we understand each other, sir. I 
am talking about a document such as the type you testified about 
with a check mark where it says, “approve.” 

Mr. North. I do not recall seeing a document with a check mark 
“approve.” 

Mr. Nields. Just so we are absolutely clear. Are you telling the 
committee that when you started shredding documents relating to 
diversion, that you cannot recall whether any of those documents 
reflected Presidential approval? 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure how many 
times we are at jtiow, but, isn’t there some limit in fairness? Isn't 
there some limit in the number of similar questions that can be 
asked? I believe the colonel has answered that question as many as 
10 times thin morning. > 
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I request that—the record speaks for itself, and that we move on. 
Please, sir. 

Chairman iNOUYE.Please continue. 

Mr. Niklds. There is a question pending, sir. 

Mr. North. Would you be so kind, counsel, to repeat the ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Niklds. Yes, I will. 

Are you telling this committee that when you went to shred doc¬ 
uments relating to diversion, you don’t remember whether any of 
them reflected the President’s approval by a check mark in the 
“approve” box? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. You were interviewed by the Attorney General on 
the 23d of November; is that correct? 

Before I get to that, let me see if 1 can’t summarize. You have 
testified that you sent five documents, approximately, up the -line 
seeking Presidential approval of the diversion, of a diversion. 
Would you prefer I used a different word? Would that help a little 
bit? 

Mr. North. That would help, but if I may—if I may characterize 
what those memos did. As you can see from what has been referred 
to as exhibit- 

Mr. Niklds. I don’t think there is a question pending to which 
you are responding, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. I think there is. 

Mr. North. I want to clarify the question for you, Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Sullivan. Please, Mr. Chairman. 

When a witness is struggling to appear before a group like this, 
and anticipates being questioned by 30 skilled questioners, I think 
you have to give him some leeway in his responses. 

He is trying to explain, he is struggling to try to understand the 
question and to explain the answers. And I don’t think he should 
be cut off by counsel. Please, sir? 

Chairman Inouyk. Proceed. 

Mr. Niklds. You have testified about five documents, approxi¬ 
mately, that you sent up the line. 

Mr. North. As I recall, that is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. Seeking Presidential approval? 

Mr. North. Yes, but—and the “but” is, that it didn’t seek specif¬ 
ic approval for use of the residuals to support the Nicaraguan Re¬ 
sistance. As you can see from the document that I believe you 
called exhibit—-forgive me, but I think it is exhibit 1, that docu¬ 
ment lays out much more than an explanation of how the residuals 
would be used to support the Resistance. 

In fact, that transaction never occurred. What I am saying to you 
is those documents outlined a—the entire activity at that point, as 
best I could define it. It would specify the expectation of a farther 
meeting with senior U.S. officials and senior Iranian officials, the 
hopes we had for ending the Iran-Iraq war, and a very, very brief 
mention, in a five-page document, about the use of residual fands 
from that transaction to support the Resistance. 

Mr. Niklds. $12 million worth on that memo? 

Mr. Norths Well again, but that transaction never occurred. 
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Mr. Nields. And those references to diversion were included in 
the memoranda that you sent up the line? 

Mr. North. As I recall the memoranda that I sent forward 
asking for approval to conduct one of those transactions specified 
that kind of information. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And your recollection is that you received the ap¬ 
proval? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that the three transactions that I 
supervised, coordinated, managed were all approved by Admiral 
Poindexter. I assumed that Admiral Poindexter had solicited and 
obtained the consent of the President. 

Mr. Nields. And you shredded documents thereafter relating to 
this subject matter, and I think you are telling us that you do not 
remember whether the documents that you shredded included one 
with a check mark on it? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. I think I was asking you, you had a meeting with 
the Attorney General on the 28d of November? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you were aware, were you not, sometime during 
the day on Friday, November 21st, that the Attorney General’s 
people were going to come in and look at documents over the week¬ 
end? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you shredded documents before they got there? 

Mr. North. I would prefer to say that I shredded documents that 
day like I did on all other days, but perhaps with increased intensi¬ 
ty; that’s correct. 

Mr. Nields. So that the people you were keeping these docu¬ 
ments from, the ones that you shredded, were representatives of 
the Attorney General of the United States? 

Mr. North. Well they worked for him. U* 

Mr. Nields. And it was those people from whom you were keep- ■ 
ing these documents? 

Mr. North. No. Because, as I have already testified, counsel, I 
believed—when I was apprised by Admiral Poindexter that the At¬ 
torney General, in his role as Mr. Meese, not that the Attorney 
General is going to come by and do a full-fledged investigation—the 
word “investigation” wasn’t used—that Mr. Meese had been asked 
to do a factfinding inquiry and would be sending people over to 
review documents. 

I assured Admiral Poindexter, incorrectly, it turns out, that all 
of the documents that pertained to the residual funds being used to 
support the Nicaraguan Resistance had already been destroyed. 

1 then went back to my office and I lined up on my desk, or on 
my table in my office, about the size of this table, a whole set of 
binders, all by subject and by date, unlike the documents that I’ve 
now received to prepare for testimony, and each one of those were 
laid out on the table. I had already gone through those days before, 
removing documents like this and others. 

Mr. Nields. This is referring—excuse me. This is referring to ex¬ 
hibit 1? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. And I laid them out on the table. 
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Later on in the day, I was going through my safe—I knew as 
early as mid October that my tenure at the NSC was coming to a 
close.-I had had lengthy discussions about this with Director Casey. 
I had talked to Admiral Poindexter about it. I believe I had even 
talked to Mr. McFarlane about it. 

And I stood there beside my safe and I was pulling out things out 
of the safe and looking at them, and occasionally I would drop one 
in the shredder which is right next to my safe. As I recall, my sec¬ 
retary then walked over to me and said, “Why are you doing this? 
You know, you could be doing work on the chronology or doing 
work on something else. Let me help/’ Or words to that effect. 

She then asked me, “What about the phone call logs, and things 
that are yours personally?” And I said, “They probably ought to 
go.” And it is my recollection that most of this stack of a foot and a 
naif, or however it’s been described in earlier testimony, consisted 
of phone logs, things that I had been told during mv tenure at the 
NSC staff were mine and mine alone, plus the PROF notes that I 
considered to be mine and mine alone, deeply personal communica¬ 
tions between me and my colleagues and, in some cases, my superi¬ 
ors. And I asked her to put those in the shredder because those I 
considered to be mine. Not that they specifically related to this ac¬ 
tivity, but simply that they were not going to go anywhere and 
they ought to go m the shredder. 

And so what has been created is this sensational, you know, hor¬ 
rible, final, last-minute, last-ditch shredding—and it wasn’t that at 
all. 

Mr. Niblds. You had already done that shredding? 

Mr. North. I thought I had gotten it all. That is correct, Mr. 
Nields. 

Mr. Niblds. And the fact that you shredded a whole stack of doc¬ 
uments on the afternoon of Friday, November 21st, right after you 
had heard the Attorney General’s people were coming to look at 
documents in the morning, is a pure coincidence, it haa nothing to 
do with the fact that the Attorney General's people were coming in 
over the weekend to look at documents? Is that your testimony? 

Mr. North. The documents that they were going to look at were 
already laid out on the table in my office. I am sure that there are 
colleagues of mine who worked in that office who can testify to 
that effect. 

Mr. Niblds. Is it your testimony—is it your testimony that the 
documents that you shredded right after you found out that the At¬ 
torney General's people were coming in over the weekend to look 
at documents had nothing to do with the fact that his people were 
coming in to look at documents? 

Mr. North. No. I'm not saying that. 

Mr. Niblds. So you shredded some documents because the Attor¬ 
ney General’s people were coming in over the weekend? 

Mr. North. I do not preclude that as part of what was shredded. 
I do not preclude that as being a possibility, not at all. 

Mr. Niblds. You were interviewed by the Attorney General on 
the 23d, which was a Sunday? 

Mr. North. And, as I recall, three of his colleagues. 

Mr. Niblds. During that interview you were shown a copy of ex¬ 
hibit 1? 
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Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And you expressed some surprise? 

Mr. North. I was surprised it was still around. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you were asked, were you not, by the Attorney 
General whether there were any other things like that, any other 
problem documents? 

Mr. North. I don't recall that specific question, but I don t deny 
that he asked that. 

Mr. Nields. Why don't you turn to page 18 of exhibit 14. 

Do you have that in front of you, Colonel North? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. That is a set of notes taken by Mr. Richardson 
during his interview—the Attorney General's interview with you 
on November 23d. And on page 18—you may check this if you 
wish—but there appear to be some preceding questions and an¬ 
swers relating to the diversion document. There is a question, 
"What else like Nicaraguan angle?" The notes indicate that ques¬ 
tion, and an answer, "Nothing." 

And then if you turn the page to page 19, it states. "If this 
doesn't come out, only other is November HAWKs deal. You see 
that? 

north. I bob it* 

Mr. Nields. Did you suggest to the Attorney General that maybe 
the diversion memoranda and the fact that—memorandum, and 
the fact that there was a diversion, need not ever come out? 

Mr. North. Again I don't recall that specific conversation at all, 
but I'm not saying it didn't happen. 

Mr. Nields. You don't deny it? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Nields. You don't deny suggesting to the Attorney. General 
of the United States that he just figure out a way of keeping this 
diversion document secret? 

Mr. North. I don't deny that I said that. I am not saying I re¬ 
member it either. 

Mr. Nields. And then you said "The only other is November 
HAWKs deal." 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. You are reading from someone else's 
notes, they're not Colonel North's notes. I don’t know whether they 
are accurate. I don't know whether they were rewritten for the oc¬ 
casion here today, and it is not appropriate to question a witness 
about someone else’s notes, Mr. Chairman. It is appropriate to ask 
what he said at the meeting, but not with respect to someone else’s 
notes as if it gives authority to what is transcribed in the notes. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Inouyb. For the purposes of a congressional inquiry, 
the question is jproper. Objection is overruled. Please proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, did you say to the Attorney General, 
"The only other possible problem”, or words to that effect, "is the 
November HAWKs deal"? 

Mr. North. I do not recall making that comment. 

Mr. Nields. Was there a problem with the November HAWKs 
deal? 

Mr. North. There was an enormous problem with the November 
HAWKs deal. 
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Mr. Nields. And one of the problems, I take it, was that you had 
participated, had you not, in putting forward a false story with re¬ 
spect to it? 

Mr. North. That was one of the problems, yes. But I wasn’t so 
concerned about my own role in doing that. I was concerned about 
the fact that there was considerable confusion about the 1985 ship¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Nields. Well, there was a little bit more of a problem than 
confusion, was there not? 

Mr. North. I don’t know what you- 

Mr. Nields. Let me put it to you this way: I take it that we are 
on common ground that the President signed a Finding in January 
of 1986 authorizing the sale of arms to Iran. 

Mr. North. It is my recollection he signed two of them. One on 
or about January—one in early January, and then a follow-on with 
a minor modification in it later in January. 

Mr. Nields. Prior to the time the President had signed any such 
Finding, the Israelis, and the committee has heard plenty of evi¬ 
dence of this, the Israelis had shipped with our knowledge and ap¬ 
proval some 500 TOWs to Iran in August and September of 1985 
and Benjamin Weir was released. 

Then in November of 1985, the Israelis shipped 18 HAWK mis¬ 
siles to Iran also with our knowledge and approval and, indeed, in 
the case of the 18 HAWKs, this country participated. Indeed, we 
did the transportation. 

Now, my first question is: Were you aware at the time of the 
September HAWKs—excuse me, September TOW transactions? 

Mr. North. I have not yet had a chance to try to reconstruct all 
of what I knew and when I knew it about September. It is my 
recollection now that I was aware that some kind of a transaction 
was going to take place, that I had been briefed on this by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Israeli Government in general terms, that we 
alerted to—if I may, just one minute. 

I then asked the Director of Central Intelligence and another in¬ 
telligence agency for increased collection of sensitive intelligence. 

Mr. Chairman, I defer to the committee on going much further 
than that on those aspects of how we collected information. You 
wish me to proceed further? 

Chairman Inouyb. The witness is correct. We will take these 
matters, if necessary, in executive session. 

Mr. North. All right, sir. 

ChairmanlHouYE. Please do not respond to that aspect. 

Mr. North. Very well. 

As a consequence of that sensitive intelligence, I was aware there 
was indeed a transaction occurring, although I did not know, I 
don’t believe, the specific details of it until somewhat later. 

I did make arrangements in September to position certain of our 
assets to receive Reverend Weir, and indeed I went to meet with 
him carrying a letter from the President. 

So we did have specific foreknowledge that he would be released. 

Mr. Nields. You were well aware, however, at the time of the 
shipment of 18 HAWKs in November? 
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Mr. North. I was intimately aware at the point in time when it 
all began to happen, I was apprised of it. If you want me to go on 
with this? 

Mr. Nields. No, that is fine. That is enough. 

And the committee has heard evidence recently, a couple of 
weeks ago, from representatives of the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Defense, and CIA supporting the conclusion that 
the shipments by the Israelis prior to tne time there was an intelli¬ 
gence finding and our consent and participation in those shipments 
were a violation of law. 

I have a feeling the committee is about to recess for 10 minutes 
and when we get hack, I am going to ask you some questions about 
the statements that were put together by you and others relating 
to those transactions. 

Mr. North. That is a cliff-hanger of an ending. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will stand in recess for 10 min¬ 
utes. 

grief recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Nields, please proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, before we move on to the HAWK transaction, I 
want to ask you one or two more questions on the subject of diver¬ 
sion. 

Did you tell General Secord that you and the President had 
joked about the fact that the Ayatollah was providing funds to the 
Contras? 

Mr. North. I do not recall specifically telling General Secord 
that joke or story, but I did not joke witn the President, if I may 
amplify on that. 

As I recall, there was a meeting in the mid-to-late summer of 
1986 in which the discussion focused on the fact that the Congress, 
both Houses, had voted $100 million to aid the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance and that the $100 million, appropriations and authorizations, 
had to be conferenced, to be sent forward to the President and for 
whatever reason, the Congress was unwilling to send a coordinated 
bill forward for the President's signature. 

And if my recollection is correct, the principal discussion focused 
on that issue, as to what could be done to help or encourage the 
Congress to indeed send forward what both Houses had already 
voted to approve. 

At the conclusion of that meeting, on leaving—at the door as I 
recall, I said to the back of Admiral Poindexter, “It looks like the 
Ayatollah is going to have to help the Nicaraguan Freedom Fight¬ 
ers a little longer/’ or words to that effect. 

It was an aside. I do not believe the President could have heard 
it, and I exaggerated that to General Secord, and I did so because 
General Secord was in my estimation exhausted. 

He had been recruited by me to assist this country in carrying 
out what initially was one and then a multiple of covert oper¬ 
ations. 

I had brought him into these, and as a consequence, he was liter¬ 
ally exhausted, and it was an enticement. It was an exaggeration 
on my part that I had told the President that little joke, and I had 
not. 
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Mr. Niklds. Now, first you said that you don’t recall whether you 
said that to General Secord and then you said you exaggerated to 
General Secord that you had joked witn the President. 

Which is it? 

Mr. North. I guess maybe the way I should have characterized 
it, counsel, is that if I told it to General Secord that way, it was 
done as an enticement. 

Mr. Niblds. So you are not denying that you said that to General 
Secord? 

Mr. North. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Niblds. So what you are telling us is that you falsely told 
General Secord that you had had such a discussion with the Presi¬ 
dent? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. I would like to return to the HAWK transaction. 

Sometime in mid-November of 1986, were you asked to prepare 
summaries of the U.S. Government’s involvement in arms sales to 
Iran? 

Mr. North. My recollection, Mr. Nields, is that I was asked 
shortly after the revelations in Al Shiraa and then subsequent 
pickup by that by the American media, to prepare a chronology of 
the facts. And my recollection is that the very first of those was 
prepared during a rather frantic period of time during the first 
week or so of November and that my first effort at that was prob¬ 
ably about the 7th of November. 

And it was simply an effort to factually recount what had hap¬ 
pened. 

I think there are two things, if I may just explain something to 
you, to explain some of the bewilderment you may be seeing not 
onlv in me, but in perhaps other witnesses who worked at the NSC. 

We all sincerely believe that when we sent a PROF message to 
another party and punched the button “delete,” that it was gone 
forever. 

Wow, were we wrong. 

And you have before you now recollections of facts or collections 
of facts as they were communicated back and forth to one another, 
for example, in November of 1986 or December of 1985, that we did 
not have at our disposal in November of 1986. 

Mr. Niblds. You are saying that when you pushed the delete 
button on a PROF message, you thought it was gone from the 
system forever? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niblds. Are you also saying that if it was gone from the 
system, that you could pretend it never happened? 

Mr. North. That is not what I said, counsel. 

What I was trying to explain to you is perhaps one of the reasons 
wh^ some people seem to be confused about events a year earlier. 

When they didn’t have much of what transpired in terms of au¬ 
thorities ana descriptions and facts in 1986, they didn’t have in 
their files anymore. Those weren’t retrieved until after the Tower 
Commission round a way to pull them all back up. 

Mr. Niblds. When you pushed the delete button on the PROF 
system, it didn’t erase your memory, did it, sir? 
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Mr. Nohth. No. 

Mr. Nields. And you recall, do you not, being intimately involved 
in the shipment of 18 HAWKs to Iran in November of 1985? 

Mr. North. I was indeed intimately involved in the shipment of 
HAWKs to Iran in 1985. 

Mr. Nields. And that wasn’t erased from your memory when you 
erased, pushed the delete button on the PROF message? 

Mr. North. Not at all. 

Mr. Nields. And during the month of November, you prepared a 
number of these chronologies. 

Mr. North. During the month of November 1986. 

Mr. Nields. 1986. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And the committees have a number of these chro¬ 
nologies which we were given which have been obtained fronryour 
office at the White House. 

The most recent, the final version, was done on November the 
20th, and is exhibit 28 in your second book of exhibits. 

Mr. North. While cotinsel gets that out, I would take issue with 
one word you just said, counsel, and that is final version. I don’t 
believe that pnor to my departure a final version was ever done or 
completed. 

Mr. Nields. It is marked “historical chronology.’’ 

Mr. North. I agree, but I think there were several other versions 

that said that, too. If you notice- 

Mr. Nields. We have been provided none that say “historical 
chronology,’’ other than this one. 

Mr. North. If I may, counsel, in the upper righthand comer you 
see a date, 11-20-86, and then 2000—that is 8:00 p.m., in the 
evening, and that means that there was at least one earlier version 
and that this was a draft being prepared that would be updated 
further, and the reason why we put the date and the time is that 
they were changing so fast that I had to know which version some¬ 
one else had commented upon in order to put their version of the 
facts into the chronology. 

Mr. Nields. You would agree that at the time exhibit 23 was pre¬ 
pared, you had been working on these chronologies for approxi¬ 
mately 13 days. 

Mr. North. I would agree. 

Mr. Nields. And you had been doing those in your office, your 
suite of offices, in room 302 of the Ola Executive Office Builmng? 

Mr. North. Let’s not make it sound like more than it was. I’m 
glad you said room 302. It was not in the basement. It is the only 
third floor basement in Washington. 

Mr. Nields. I don’t think you’ve answered the question. 

Mr. North. It was in my suite of offices, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. And you had the help of other people in preparing 
these chronologies? 

Mr. North. I had the help of many people in preparing these 
chronologies. 

Mr. Nields. Including people from the CIA? 

Mr. North. Including people from the CIA and former adminis¬ 
tration officials. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane? 
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Mr. North. Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. Niblds. Yourself? 

Mr. North. Myself. 

Mr. Nields. Were drafts of these sent to Admired Poindexter? 

Mr. North. I honestly can’t tell you whether this specific draft, 
but various drafts of these chronologies were sent to Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter and I believe to others within the administration, and I 
can’t absolutely testify to that, but I will tell you that I got back to 
my office versions of these chronologies, and this is but one of 
many that had the writing of other people that I did not recognize 
on those margins and cross-ins and line-outs. I did not recognize 
the handwriting. I did know it was not Admiral Poindexter’s. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to page six of exhibit 23.1 
would like to refer you to the paragraph in the middle of the page 
that begins, “In mid-November’, and I will read it. 

“In mid-November, the Israelis, through a senior officer in the 
Foreign Minister’s Office (Kimche), indicated that the Government 
of Israel was convinced that they were nearing a breakthrough 
with Iran on a high-level dialogue. The Israelis contacted a U.S. of¬ 
ficial (North) and asked for the name of a European-based airline 
which could discreetly transit to Iran for the purpose of delivering 
passengers and cargo. He specifically noted that neither a U.S. car¬ 
rier nor an Israeli affiliated carrier could be used.” 

And I want you to focus on this next sentence- 

“We were assured, at the time, that the Israelis were going to try 
oil-drilling parts as an incentive, since we had expressed so muen 
displeasure over the earlier TOW shipment. The name of the pro¬ 
prietary was passed to the Israeli, who subsequently had the air¬ 
craft chartered through normal commercial contract for a flight 
from Tel Aviv to Tabriz. Iran, on November 26, 1986. The Israelis 
were unwitting of the CIA’s involvement in the airline and the air¬ 
line was paid at the normal commercial carrier rate (approximate¬ 
ly $127,700). The airline personnel were also unwitting of the cargo 
tney carried.” 

And then in the next paragraph it says, “In January, we learned 
that the Israelis, responding to urgent entreaties from the Irani¬ 
ans, has used the proprietary aircraft to transport 18 HAWK mis¬ 
siles to Iran in an effort to improve the static air defenses around 
Tehran.” The statement, “We were assured at the time that the Is¬ 
raelis were going to try oil-drilling parts as an incentive” is false, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. North. There is much of what is in that paragraph that is 
false, and it was false because we were at that point in time 
making an effort to disassociate ourselves with the earlier Israeli 
shipments. 

Mr. Nields. For what reason? 

Mr. North. Well, I can’t answer part of that, because I am not 
sure that even today I know all of the reasons. My understanding 
was that because we had so many times told—-well, let me back up 
just a second. There is no doubt that the Iranians were absolutely 
furious about the November HAWK shipment. The Iranians had 
apparently been promised something that would do considerably 
more than what a HAWK missile could do, and that promise ap¬ 
parently had been made by the Israelis through Mr. Ghorbanifar to 
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the Iranians. They were indeed beside themselves, they accused the 
shipper of cheating, et cetera, et cetera. 

we, in our discussions with the Iranians, starting in February of 
1986, dissociated ourselves from that shipment. By 1986, in Novem¬ 
ber, my concern and my principal concern was that if we associat¬ 
ed ourselves now at this point with the September and principally 
October shipments—excuse me—November shipment of HAWKs, 
that we would jeopardize the hostages and potentially jeopardize 
the Second Channel, both of whom could be placed at great risk by 
that revelation. There may also have been other motivations. 

There is no doubt that that paragraph has several inconsisten¬ 
cies with the truth. I was deeply involved in that shipment because 
I got a phone call from Mr. McFarlane in Europe that you now 
have a copy of the contemporaneous notes that I made at the time, 
• actually the first call I got was from an Israeli official, and it 
wasn’t Mr. Kimche, it was from an Israeli official who was visiting 
the United States in New York who apprised me that he had just 
talked to Mr. McFarlane, and Mr. McFarlane had told him that he 
should call me and that I would "fix it.” 

I think it was while I was still on the phone with this Israeli offi¬ 
cial calling me from New York that I got a call from Mr. McFar¬ 
lane, who told me I would be called shortly by an Israeli official. 
Mr. McFarlane was, at the time I believe, at the Summit in 
Geneva. I told him I was already on the phone with the official and 
he told me take care of it. 

Mr. Niklds. Colonel North, I am going to ask you in a while to 
tell us the story of this transaction. But just for the moment, my 
question was more limited. I think you have answered it. 

I will put another one to you. I think you may have answered 
this, too. 

You knew the statements in this paragraph were false? 

Mr. North. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And Mr. McFarlane knew that they were false? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Let me just—I am not here to impugn anyone else’s testimony. I 
am here to tell you the facts as I know them. I don’t know what 
Mr. McFarlane knew. 

I will tell you that Mr. McFarlane and I had a number of conver¬ 
sations about this transaction in November of 1985 and that I re¬ 
corded in my notebooks records of that. I trans—I communicated 
with both Mr. McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter about this trans¬ 
action. I got authority to use a CIA proprietary. 

Mr. Niklds. At the time, you are talking about? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. In 1985? 

Mr. North. That’s correctr You are asking me if Mr. McFarlane 
knew in 1986 that that was true or false. Don't ask me to tell you 
what Mr. McFarlane knew. 

Mr. Niklds. Let me ask you this question, then: Who decided to 
put those false statements in this chronology? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I don’t know who made that decision. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you? 

Mr. North. Well, I certainly had it typed in there. I certain¬ 
ly— 
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Mr. Niblds. On whose authority did you type in false statements 
in this chronology? 

Mr. North. I would like to point out to you, counsel, and I be¬ 
lieve you may well have a copy of it because it probably didn’t go 
into the shredder, there was an initial chronology prepared on or 
about the 7th. If you had noted from my travel schedule, I spent 
the 1st through the 10th of November coming and going out of the 
United States and I was home for a brief period. I believe it was 
the 7th of November. I began the chronology. That chronology re¬ 
flected exactly what was taking place. 

Subsequent to that—and I cannot give you the exact day or 
time- 

Mr. Niku>s. I'll help you on that in a minute, sir. 

Mr. North. — I was provided with additional input that was radi¬ 
cally different from the truth. I assisted in furthering that version. 

Mr. Nirlds. Who gave you that input? 

Mr. North. It is my recollection it was provided by Mr. McFar- 
lane. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you say to Mr.—are you telling us, you telling 
the committee that he told you a different version of the facts, or 
are you telling us that he told you to write down a different ver¬ 
sion of the facts? 

Mr. North. I was provided with a different version of the facts. 
They were—I believe—transmitted to me in a note, a PROF note or 
an actual written memorandum that is basically what's here. It is 
inconsistent with what I knew to be the truth. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you say to Mr. McFarlane, “That’s not the 
-truths- t-— 

Mr. North. I don’t have a specific recollection of that conversa¬ 
tion. I do know that at one point, in trying to determine who was 
where and when, I had in my office General Secord. When General 
Secord saw that version—and again, 1 may not be recalling it cor¬ 
rectly, but I think Mr. McFarlane may well have been there at 
that point—General Secord said, “That’s not true. I’m not going to 
help any more in this. I’m leaving.*’ And he got up and left. And I 
continued to work on this version because I believed that that’s 
what needed to be put out, because that’s what Mr. McFarlane had 
given me. 

Mr. Niklds. Are you saying that you decided it was appropriate 
to put out a false version of the facts, or are you saying that you 
decided it was appropriate to follow Mr. McFarlane’s instructions? 

Mr. North. I am saying that I decided that I would continue to 
participate in preparing a version of the chronology, not necessari¬ 
ly what would he the final historical internal version, but a version 
of the chronology, that was not accurate. I did partlclpatein that 
activity, wittingly and knowingly. 

Mr. Niblds. My question, sir, did you raise with Mr. McFarlane 
or any other person the fact that this version of the chronology was 
false? 

Mr. North. Well, I believe I did. Again, I do not recall the specif¬ 
ic discussion, but I came to believe—came to be convinced that 
there were good and sufficient reasons why that version had to go 
the way it was. 
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Mr. Niklds. So Mr. McFarlane persuaded you that notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that it was false, it was the wise course to put this 
story out? 

Mr. North. And again, I don't think it was just Mr. McFarlane. I 
mean, as the days went by between- 

Mr. Niklds. Answer with respect to Mr. McFarlane—I’m going to 
ask you about other people in a minute. 

Mr. North. Well, ne convinced me to go ahead and put it into 
the chronology this way, yes. I mean, I did, after all—ft was pre¬ 
pared on my machine and typed in my office. 

Mr. Niklds. I don’t want there to be any unclarity in the record 
on this point, Colonel North, because it is an important one. 1 
think you’ve answered it, but I want to make sure. 

Did you bring to Mr. McFarlane’s attention, prior to being per- 
suadecL that the version he asked you to put out was false? 

Mr. North. Again, Mr. Nields, I do not have a specific recollec¬ 
tion of that, “Hey, look, boss, this thing isn’t tracking with reali¬ 
ty.” I believe I did. I don’t recall the specific discussion. 

I came to believe that there were good reasons for that. Now, I 
want to make— 

Mr. Niklds. And these—reasons were given to you- 

Mr. North. Counsel, let me finish this, please. 

He lived through this thing just like I aid. OK? He knew what I 
knew. I knew, I think, what he knew. Admiral Poindexter knew. 
There was at the time a record. We didn’t have the specific PROF 
notes there before us. I don’t even think I had within my office at 
that point in time my notebooks that reflected that. But I knew 
enough about what—I could remember enough about what had 
transpired baclc then to know that this version was wrong and that 
he knew that it was wrong, and that others, to include Mr. McFar¬ 
lane, knew that that version was wrong. Ana I came to believe that 
there were good and sufficient reasons. 

My reason, as I have said to you, my reason was principally the 
concern for the safety of the hostages and the Iranian second chan¬ 
nel. I believed that if the proper version showing U.S. complicity 
and U.S. support and U.S. activity in the November. ’85, HAWK 
shipment came to be known to the Iranians, that the American 
hostages could be killed and the second channel could go the same 
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was also concerned that there may well have been in that 
transaction such a clear indication that the original decision had 
been based solely on arms for hostages, that it could in turn mean 
enormous international embarrassment to the administration and 
the President, and could well work a domestic disaster, as we now 
see before us. 

Sothoeeweremy—inorder orpriority—thoeeweremy concerns. 
I do not know what motivated others to start creating a chronology 
that was radically different from the facts. I have given you my 
reasons. I did not near from them their reasons. 

Mr. Niklds. Was it Mr. McFarlane who made the decision to put 
the chronologies out in this form or was it some other person? 

Mr. North. Well, Mr. McFarlane at that point in time was no 
longer a member of the administration. 

Mr. Niklds. That was going to be my next question. 
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Mr. North. So I must defer to others who—I certainly was not 
the decisionmaker. 

I have sat here and admitted to you that I participated in that 
process. 

Mr. Nnu». But you didn't make the decision? 

Mr. North. I didn’t make a lot of the decisions I am accused of 
making. 

Mr. Nirlds. I am just talking about this one for now. We will get 
to others later. 

Mr. North. Or this one. 

Mr. Nirlds. McFarlane wasn’t in the Government? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. So although he had a point of view as to what ought 
to be said, he wasn’t the person who got to make the decision; is 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. North. I guess, yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. Who dia? 

Mr. North. Well, again I don’t know who the ultimate decision¬ 
maker was. I don’t know who found this ultimate version on their 
desk, or this perhaps final version, as you put it, because it is the 
last one I had a chance to prepare. 

But there is no doubt that Admiral Poindexter was witting of 
this and, in my understanding, and my recollection of the facts of 
1985, there were other people who knew that this was incorrect. Di¬ 
rector Casey knew that this version was incorrect. If I remember 
the events of 1985 correctly, there was a whole cabinet of people 
who met in November of 1985 and December of 1985, to include the 
Secretari e s of State . an d D e f e n se, the . At to rn e y - Qen e r a l -and o ther s - 
who participated in those activities. 

So I didn’t consider myself to be the lone wolf out here creating 
paper that nobody else knew about. 

Mr. Nirlds. Was the Attorney General aware in November of 
1985 that 18 HAWK missiles had been shipped to Iran? 

Mr. North. I did not specifically address it to the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral in November of 1985.1 do remember discussions that included 
the Attorney General subsequent to this event. 

I believe there was one that Mr. McFarlane referred me to in De¬ 
cember that I believe may well have addressed this issue because, 
when he joined me in London, we talked about how to fix the prob¬ 
lems that had been created by the September and November ship¬ 
ments. 

One of the issues that had already come up by then was a draft 
Finding prepared in concert with Mr. Sporkin, who was at the time 
the general counsel of the Central Intelligence Agency. I was led to 
>r o r at least came tn believe, »» 1985 that Mr, S pAr lrin hpd 


gotten the acquiescence or support—either he or Director Casey— 
of the Attorney General in that November Finding. 

The November Finding specifically referred to prior actions. 

Mr. Nirlds. Ratified them? 

Mr. North. Ratified prior actions. 

Mr. Nirlds. Was that Finding ever signed? 

Mr. North. It is my understanding that the Finding was signed. 
Mr. Nirlds. What is the basis for your understanding? 
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Mr. North. I believe, although I do not recall specifically, but I 
believe I saw a signed copy of that Finding. 

Mr. Niklds. Where? 

Mr. North. Admiral Poindexter’s office. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you have a copy of it in your office? 

Mr. North. I did not. I had a draft copy. 

Mr. Nields. When did you see the signed Finding? 

Mr. North. I think I may have seen a signed copy of it in early 
December. 

Mr. Nields. Of what year? 

Mr. North. 1986—sorry—'5. 

Mr. Nields. That Finding referred only to arms and hostages; 
isn’t that true? It didn’t refer to any broader purposes? 

Mr. North. Exactly. And that, as I indicated a few moments ago, 

I perceived to be a serious deficiency in that Finding. 

Mr. Nields. And a serious problem therefore with exposure of 
the HAWK shipment? 

Mr. North. Exactly. The exposure of the HAWK shipment— 
again, my priorities, safety of the hostages, safety of the second 
channel, the international repercussions of a—what clearly in that 
initial Finding sent to the National Security Adviser by Director 
Casey was nothing more than an arms for hostages swap. 

I would point out that Mr. Sporkin and I worked diligently over 
the course of the next few days and weeks to prepare a Finding 
which addressed what I thought were the broader issues and what 
I clearly believe Mr. McFarlane believed to be the broader issues 
and certainly Admiral Poindexter in support of the broader issues. 

Mr. Niklds. I want to return—we wm come back to these sub* 
j e e te in a - minuterColonel-North-Bufc-I-would-lik^to^etum-to the— 
chronologies and to the question of who it was in the administra¬ 
tion that decided that the false version of the facts should be put 
forward. 

Did Admiral Poindexter make that decision? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. I did not ask Admiral Poindexter if he 
had run this decision up the line. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you know it went at least as far as Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter? 

Mr. North. Oh, yes. I know that he had versions—not necessari¬ 
ly this one, but he had versions of this chronology which reflected 
tnat kind of language, that is correct, that I had given him. 

Mr. Nields. And aia he ask you to put that language in? 

Mr. North. No. As I indicated earlier, I had gotten that lan¬ 
guage from Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. Niklds. So you got the language from McFarlane. He per¬ 
suaded you it was appropriate to put it in? 

Mr. N orth. Who is “he"? 

Mr. Nields. McFarlane. . 

Mr. North. Yes. K 

Mr. Niklds. You put it in and you sent copies of the chronology 
with that false version in it to Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. And others. 

I want to point out that I got back—as I was preparing—and 
there were m any, many versions- 

Mr. Niklds. What- 
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Mr. North. I got back in my office handwritten notes on the 
marginalia on each of the documents, many of the documents, 
notes from various people that were not recognizable to me, people 
making editorial changes, if you will. 

Mr. Nields. Did you discuss the wisdom of putting out a false 
version of th&" facts with Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. I may have. I don't recall a specific discussion with— 
again, it was—he and I knew what had transpired back in Novem¬ 
ber of *85. He and I knew that this version of the document was 


have indicated that there were reasons that were given to you and 
that you had in your own mind why it was a good idea to put for¬ 
ward this false version. 

There were some reasons- 

Mr. North. I don’t believe I said people gave me reasons. 

I think what I told you were my reasons as I understood them. 
Whether I collected that up as the wisdom of other people, I don't 
recall. 

Mr. Nields. You also said you were persuaded by Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it when he persuaded you, he gave you 
some reasons? 

Mr. North. Again. I told you that I don't recall that specific dis¬ 
cussion. I supposed there was one. I didn't willingly, you know, just 
willy-nilly do this kind of thing. 

Mr. Nields. In any event, my question to you, sir, is: There were 




Mr. North. Would you give me—I don't understand your ques¬ 
tion about reasons on the other side. 

Mr. Nields. There were reasons—well, I'll give them to you and 
see if you agree. 

First of all, you put some value, don't you, in the truth? 

Mr. North. I put great value in the truth. I came here to tell it. 

Mr. Nields. So that was—that would be a reason not to put for¬ 
ward this version of the facts? 

Mr. North. The truth would be a reason not to put forward that 
version of the facts. But, as I indicated to you a moment ago, I put 
great value on the lives of the American hostages. 1 worked hard to 
bring back as many as we could. I put great value in the possibili¬ 
ty—that we could nave ended the Iran-Iraq war. 

Mr. Nields. We will get back to that in a minute. 

Mr. Sullivan. Let him finish, counsel. 

Mr. North, —and we had established for the first time a direct 
contact with people inside Iran who might be able to assist us in a 
strategic reopening and who were at great risk if they were ex¬ 
posed. 

And so, yes, I put great value in the truth. As I said, I came here 
to tell it. But I also put great value on human life. And I put great 
value on that second channel, who was at risk. 

Mr. Nields. By putting out this false version of the facts, vou 
were committing, were you not, the entire administration to telling 
a false story? 



Mr. North. Well, I am not trying to pass the buck here. OK? I 
did a lot of things, and 1 want to stand up and say that I'm proud 
of them. I don’t want you to think, counsel, that I went about this 
all on my own. I realize there’s a lot of folks around that think 
there’s a loose cannon on the gun deck of state at the NSC. That 
wasn’t what I heard while I worked there. I’ve only heard it since I 
left. People used to walk up to me and tell me what a great job I 
was doing. 

The fact is there were many, many people, to include the former 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, the cur¬ 
rent National Security Adviser, the Attorney General of the 
United States of America, the Director of Central Intelligence, all 
of whom knew that to be wrong. 

Mr. Nirlds. We understand that, Colonel. I take it one of your 
functions was to give people above you in the hierarchy advice? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And by putting out this story, you were committing, 
among other people, the President of the united States to telling a 
version of the facts which wasn't true? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I think I have answered the question as 
best I can. I am not too sure who you want to blame for commit¬ 
ting who. If you want to blame me for committing others, that is 
fine. 

Mr. Nirlds. No one has suggested that, sir. My question to you is 
this: Isn’t it true—and I will put it that others above you, by put¬ 
ting out this version of the facts, were committing the President of 
the United States to a false story? 

Mr. North. Yes. That is true. 

Mr. Nirlds. Did you ever say to any of those people, “You can’t 
do that without asking the PrseideSt”? 

Mr. North. No, I did not. 

Mr. Nirlds. Did you ever say, “You can’t do that, it is not true, 
and you cannot commit the President of the United States to a 
lie’’? 

Mr. North. I don’t believe that I ever said that to anyone, no. 

Mr. Nirlds. Did anybody else in your presence say that? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Nirlds. So none of these people, Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence, two National Security Advisers, Attorney General, none of 
them ever made the argument it is not true, you can’t say it? 

Mr. North. No. And in fairness to them, I think that they had a 
darned good reason for not putting the straight story out, and their 
reasons might have been the same as mine. They may have been 
different, and you would have to ask them. But the fact is I think 
there were good and sufficient reasons at that time. 

Mr. Nirlds. Did anybody ask the President? 

Mr. North. I did not. 

Mr. Nirlds. Do you know if anyone else did? 

Mr. North. I do not. 

Mr. Nirlds. Can there ever be good and sufficient reasons to put 
out a false story about the President’s activities without asking 
him? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I don’t know that the President ever used 
this version. I know that other people did. But I don’t know that 
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the President of the United States was ever given this version. I 
don’t know that the President ever was—had this put before him 
and Said “use this”. And I don’t know that he’s ever said that. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, once other people put this version out, and you 
have indicated that others did—I take it Director Casey among 
them? 

Mr. North. Director Casey certainly put out a part of that. And, 
as I said, not all of that middle paragraph you have just shown me 
is incorrect 

Mr. Niklds. But some of it is, and Director Casey used it in his 
testimony, did he not? 

Mr. North. I have not seen Director Casey’s testimony. I would 
have to ftflftit to tell you whether he did or didn't. 

Mr. Niklds. It has been provided to you. 

Mr. North. So was a mountain of paper, counsel, bigger than I 
am. 

Mr. Niklds. You were present, I take it, at a meeting on the 20th 
of November in Admiral Poindexter's office? 

Mr. North. Let me try to recall. 

Mr. Niklds. Thursday, early afternoon, the day before Director 
Casey was to testify before the House and Senate intelligence Com¬ 
mittees. 

Mr. North. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Niklds. And the purpose of that meeting— I take it present 
at the meeting were, among other people, Director Casey. Admiral 
Poindexter, you, Mr. Cooper from the Attorney General’s Office, 
the Attorney General, Pam Thompson? 

Mr. North. I recall—quite honestly, I didn’t recall Mr. Cooper 
being present, but I do recall that the others were present. I also 
b e lieve tha t- Dir ec tor Casey had - ono of - his staff pr ese nt with him . 

Mr. Niklds. Was it Mr. Gates? 

Mr. North. I don’t think Mr. Gates was there for that meeting. I 
think maybe it was Mr. Cave. I hope I hav not just given away a 
name I shouldn’t have said. 

Mr. Niklds. No. That name is public. It has been released in the 
Tower Report. 

Mr. North. His name ought to be public. He is a great Ameri¬ 
can. 

Mr. Niklds. My question is, I take it the purpose of that meeting 
was to go over the testimony that Casey was to give the next day? 

Mr. North. Yes. Among other things, yes. I mean, one of the 
things we were talking about, I think in a more closed meeting 
before this broader meeting, it was before, was how we would pro¬ 
ceed with next steps on the hostages, and the second channel. And 
I think that is why Mr. Cave was there. 

Mr. Niklds. Ana I take it that a subject of the November HAWK 
shipment and what he would testify abou t it was discussed?. 

Mr. North. As I recall, that was a subject of discussion, and—I 
had worked, as I recall, on various issues with CIA officers. 

Director Casey had been away, and as I recall, had been brought 
back early from a trip; and I had been working with a number of 
his staff on various testimony preparations; ana at the meeting on 
the 20th, I recall it a lot differently than perhaps some other 
people have. 
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My principal objective in that session was to create some closure 
between a CIA version, which showed this" to be an "NSC oper¬ 
ation,” and make it more visible as a U.S. Government operation. 

The CIA version of their chronology had said this is the NSC 
this, the NSC that, the NSC et cetera. My effort was to try and 
make closure between their version and one that would say this 
was the U.S. Government that did A, B, and C. Nonetheless, the 
portion that dealt with the November HAWK shipments was in 
part in error. 

Now, I understand there is a lot of heroes walking around that 
have claimed credit for exposing the fraud, et cetera. Let me just 
make note as to what I recall and what I recorded at the time. 

And you have my notes. After we left that meeting, I do not 
recall, incidentally, a great debate over whether the UTS. Govern¬ 
ment knew or whether the CIA knew what was aboard the air¬ 
plane. 

I very clearly knew what was on that airplane. So did Director 
Casey know that I knew what was on that airplane. The issue, as 
far as I was concerned, was what did the CIA know? I had told the 
CIA after my discussions—this is going back to 1985—after my dis¬ 
cussions with the Israelis, which occurred the night Mr. McFarlane 
called, I believe I flew up to New York, and we can go through that 
whole 1985 chronology ir you wish. 

There were subsequent discussions of the Israelis. General Secord 
went over and we eventually got a CIA proprietary to fly HAWKs 
from Israel to Iran. 

I knew it, and by then the CIA knew that they were flying some¬ 
thing for me. I never told—I don't believe—the CIA what was 
really on those airplanes. I don't believe. I knew^And so, in work¬ 
ing the ch r o n ol o g y ; it was im p o rt ant that the CIA be able t o say 
that they did not know what was on the airplanes at the time, and 
I don't believe they did. They certainly found out shortly thereafter 
because of the same sensitive intelligence I referred to earlier. 

There was no doubt that shortly thereafter, everybody who had 
access to that very sensitive intelligence knew what was going on. 
There was a discussion, as I recall, relatively brief, in Admiral 
Poindexter's office which included Admiral Poindexter, Director 
Casey, myself, Mr. Thompson, I believe Mr. Cave, and the Attorney 
General, and if he says he was there, Mr. Cooper. 

I just don't remember him. May have been the first time I ever 
met the man. I then went back to Director Casey's office over in 
the Old Executive Office Building, the one that was just down the 
hall from my basement. 

And in that room, Director Casey and I fixed that testimony and 
removed the offensive portions. And, we fixed it by omission. We 
left out—it wasn’t made accurate, it wasn't made fulsome, it was 
fixed-by-omission. 

I know there are a lot of other heroes who have exposed all of 
this, but I will tell you that it was done within minutes of finishing 
that meeting, and it was done in his Old Executive Office Building 
office, right down the hall from my basement. 

Mr. Niklds. When you say the testimony was fixed, I take it, and 
fixed by omission- 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Niklds. --you are saying that you and Director Casey agreed 
that he would say that they were told to pick up bulky cargo and 
that the crew on the airline was told it was oil-drilling equipment 
and HAWK missiles would never be mentioned? 

Mr. North. That is right My recollection of that agreement by 
the way, goes all the way back to a year earlier in which the dis¬ 
cussions Ihad with the Israeli officials we agreed that the story 
line would be that they were shipping oil-drilling equipment ana 
so when I contacted the CIA in November of 1985 and asked them 
to provide the name of an air carrier that was discreet in Europe, I 
tola them that it was oil-drilling equipment. I lied to the CIA be¬ 
cause that was the convention that we had worked out with the Is¬ 
raelis, that no one else was to know. 

Mr. Niklds. You have heard, I take it you listened or are famil¬ 
iar with the testimony of Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. North. I don't recall watching—I am reminded that I have 
seen the tape of some of it, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, I will tell you, if your recollection needs re¬ 
freshing, that Mr. Cooper said that he was at the meeting in Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter's Office on the 20th with Director Casey and others, 
and that you were arguing in favor of changing Director Casey's 
testimony so that instead of saying the CIA didn't know there were 
HAWK missiles, that the testimony would read “No one in the 
U.S. Government would know, knew that HAWK missiles were in¬ 
volved.” 

Mr. Sullivan. Is that the statement, counsel, that Mr. Cooper 
said was written in by Colonel North on the document? 

Mr. Niklds. I am about to ask him the question concerning the 
writing. 

- Mr. - SumvAN — I s- this th e sam e Mr. Coop e r that s aid h e woul d- 


not believe Colonel North under oath? 

Chairman Inouyk. I believe the question should be asked by the 
witness. Please advise your witness. 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me Mr. Chairman. If there is a document 
that counsel is referring to, we would like to have our attention di¬ 
rected to it please. 

Mr. Niklds. Exhibit 31. But before we get to the document, I am 
asking you the question: Did you at that meeting argue in favor of 
changing the testimony so it would read “No one in the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment knew”? 

Mr. North. My recollection, and I appreciate your showing me 
this one page of this document, I think what also is important, if 
you have it, the rest of that document is important too because it 
was a multipage document. 

My recollection of the meeting is that this was indeed a multi¬ 
page document. It was part of the Director's preparation for his ap¬ 
pearance before the House and Senate Intelligence Committees, 
and I had worked with his staff for several days prior to that to 
develop that testimony, because many of them didn't know what 
was going on in these activities. 

And my concern was that the documents reflect as much as oft 
as possible that this was a U.S. Government activity, much of—this 
is a CIA-prepared piece of paper, by the way. Much of the CIA 
paper showed that this was a “NSC activity,” and so I had urged in 
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this meeting, “Look, you got to stop calling this a NSC activity, the 
NSC is not a government unto itself, despite of what some of you 
may believe—the NSC was an organ of the U.S. Government- 
ana would you therefore get closure, let’s take out NSC and CIA 
and put U.S. Government everywhere we can in the document.” 
That is my recollection of what I was trying to do during that ses¬ 
sion. 

Now, there were many other people there. The important thing 
is that, first of all, on this document, that’s not my writing. Second 
of all, sitting in the room are other people who have intimate 
knowledge of what had transpired in November of 1985. I am not 
the only one in the room that knows what is going on. Perhaps Mr. 
Cooper didn't, but surely, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Thompson, everybody else did. So I am not the only one sitting in 
the room having a construction problem here, and I do not recall 
emphasizing the U.S. Government aspect of it. 

And when we went back to Director Casey’s Office, my recollec¬ 
tion is we simply deleted the whole line ana went back to the ver¬ 
sion that said the CIA was told that it was oil-drilling equipment. 
Mr. Nislds. Just to make sure the record is clear, are you saying 
. that you don’t remember whether you argued in favor of saying no 
one m the U.S. Government knew, or are you saying that you 
didn’t? 

Mr. North. I am saying I don’t remember arguing for that par¬ 
ticular proposal. I do remember arguing to put everywhere we 
could into the many pages of this testimony the words “U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment” and to delete words like the “NSC” or the “CIA” and to 
put in as many places as possible an emphasis on a U.S. Govern¬ 
ment activity. 

And one of the reasons why I thought it was important tS' &S- 
cause going all the way back to November and December of 1985,1 
was in contact with officials in the Department of Defense trying to 
find out what does a HAWK cost, or what—eventually what does a 
TOW cost for replacement purposes and things like that. So there 
were many people in our government who knew what I was doing. 
Among them were the people in that room, with the possible excep¬ 
tions of Cooper and Thompson. But surely everybody else in that 
room knew what had happened. 

We had even gone to tne Attorney General in the period of time 
when Mr. Sporkin was the general counsel trying to get a ruling on 
a previous Attorney General’s decision that it was legitimate to do 
these things, that it was legitimate to ship these kinds of arms 
under a Finding. 

Mr. Niblds. Would it be correct to say that you do not deny argu¬ 
ing in favor of writing no one in the U.S. Government found out 
that the airline had hauled HAWK missiles? 

Mr. North. I deny that- 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me. 

Counsel, I don’t believe you have attached the page with that 
language on it. We only have one page here. Do you have a second 
page? 

Mr. Niblds. It’s on that page. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well you have done pretty well—-in making it im¬ 
possible to read. Where is it? 
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Mr. Niklds. Til read it to you. It is in the third to the bottom 
paragraph, middle of the paragraph. The words “We in the CIA did 
not finer is crossed out and above it is written, “No one in the 
USQ found out” or “found 1 '—-that is what is written in, and the 
rest of the sentence reads, “out that our airline had hauled HAWK 
missiles into Iran until mid-January, when we were told by the Ira* 
nidus. " 

Mr. North. I deny that that is my writing. 

Mr. Niklds. That isn't my question. Do you deny that you argued 
in favor of that change? 

Mr. North. No. Again—but I don't recall the emphasis of the 
meeting being on that change. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you know who wrote the words, “No one in the 
USQ found"? 

Mr. North. I haven't the slightest idea whose writing that is on 
any of that. My looking at this xerox copy, you have several differ¬ 
ent, at least, penmanship styles. I have no idea whose writing it is. 
I know it is not mine. 

Mr. Niklds. I would like to go back to the reason for putting out 
a false version of facts in the NSC chronologies concerning the 
HAWK shipment. 

Was the reason the fact that the pre-Finding shipments by the Is¬ 
raelis were in violation of law? 

Mr. North. Well, let me just preamble that by virtue of saying I 
don’t believe that anything I did while I was at the NSC was a vio¬ 
lation of law, nor do I believe that anything we did while I was at 
the NSC was a violation of law. I didn't believe it then; I don’t be¬ 
lieve it now. 

If I believed it then, I wouldn't have done it. So that is a pream- 




Now you are asking me if some people reasoned perhaps that 
there was some kind of flaw in the original November rinding, and 
I don't know that. I know that we worked very hard, Mr. Sporkin 
and I, and eventually with the Director himself, and I believe there 
was dialog with the Attorney General at about that point in time 
before ana during the November Finding was sent over and signed. 
I believe that everybody thought at the time it was legitimate. 

Mr. Niklds. That isn't my question. I'm not asking about what 
people thought at the time. I’m asking whether the reason for put¬ 
ting out a false version of facts in 198o was because people believed 
then that the transactions had been illegal. 

Mr. North. That reason was never addressed to me at the 
time- 

Mr. Niklds. OK. 

Mr. North, —by anyone, nor did I consider that to be such. 

Mr. Niklds. I would like to explore that. 

I think the first thing to do is to refer you to exhibit 18. That is a 
chronology that bears the date and time of November 17, 1986, 
2000, which I take it is 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. North. Twenty hundred- 

Mr. Niklds. I’m sorry, twenty hundred. 

Mr. North. —Military time. 

Mr. Niklds. I would like you to turn first to page 4. In the middle 
of the page there is a paragraph that reads as follows: 
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“On August 22, 1985, the United States, through the U.S. citizen 
intermediary, acquiesced in an Israeli delivery of military supplies, 
508 TOWs, to Tehran.” 

Down fUrther in the same paragraph, it states: “U.S. acouies- 
cence in this Israeli operation was based on a decision at the high* 
est level.” 

Now, Mr. McFarlane, who I gather was personally familiar with 
those events at the time, has told this committee that that para¬ 
graph is accurate as it is written there, and that acquiescence at 
the highest level reflects the fact that the President had authorized 
the Israeli shipment. 

Then I would like you to turn the page, to page 6- 

Mr. North. What was the question? Did I just agree to some¬ 
thing? 

Mr. Nxklds. No. You haven’t agreed to anything. If you want to 
disagree, you may. 

The reason I didn’t ask you a question is that I believe, based on 
your prior testimony, that you had no first-hand knowledge of that 
approval and acquiescence. 

Mr. North. I want to clarify that record if I left some question. 

Mr. Niklds. Go ahead. 

Mr. North. I had by that point in time already asked for the in¬ 
creased intelligence collection that would allow us to monitor this 
transaction. So there is a part of that that’s not accurate. I’m tell¬ 
ing you now. Maybe you didn’t know. 

Mr. Niklds. Which part is not accurate? 

Mr. North. Well, the part which says though we were not aware 
of the shipment at the time it was made. We were certainly aware 




Let me, without saying “hours,” we were certainly aware within 
days. 

Mr. Niklds. But in any event, there was acquiescence at the 
highest level, so far as you knew? 

Mr. North. As far as I knew, that is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And on the next page, the first full paragraph covers 
the November HAWK transaction. 

“In late November 1985, the Israelis, responding to urgent en¬ 
treaties from the Iranians, provided eighteen basic HAWK missiles 
to Iran in order to improve the static defenses around Tehran. The 
Israeli delivery of HAWK missiles raised U.S. concerns that we 
could well be creating misunderstandings in Tehran and thereby 
jeopardizing our objective of arranging a direct meeting with high- 
level Iranian officials. These missiles were subsequently returned 
to Israel in February 1986, with U.S. assistance.” 

At least as far as that paragraph goes, there is nothing wrong 
with it, is there? 

Mr. North. No. It is accurate as far as it goes. 

Mr. Niklds. And I think we have already established that the 
version 3 days later, November 20th, contains an inaccurate de¬ 
scription of the same transaction? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. Now, the next thing I would like you to turn to is 
exhibit no. 36. Do you have exhibit 36 in your book? 



Mr. North. I have an exhibit 86, which is an extract from my 
notebook dated 18 November 1986 at the top of the page, it says 
"10:80 Keel." 

Mr. Nirlds. Unfortunately, this exhibit is not yet in all of the 
other books, so I will ask you questions in some detail about it. I 
take it this is a page out of your spiral notebooks. 

Mr. North. It certainly is. 

Mr. Nirlds. Which you recently provided to the committees. 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Nirlds. And it is a note reflecting an event on the 18th of 
November 1986. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And these are your handwritten notes. 

Mr. North. That is my writing. 

Mr. Nirlds. And the conversation took place at 10:30 in the 
morning? 

Mr. North. Apparently so. Let’s see if I can recall being there. 
Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. And it is with Mr. Keel. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. Who is he? 

Mr. North. He was the Deputy Assistant for National Security 
Affairs, the principal Deputy to Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Nirlds. Is he one of the people who was given these draft 
chronologies? 

Mr. North. I am sure he was. I do not recall saying "Here, Al, 
here is a copy of the chronologies." I would also like to point out 
that Mr. Keel was not, or Dr. Keel was not in the NSu staff in 
1985, when these events took place, and to my knowledge, was un* 
“witting of, somebody oughtto walk out of thifTthing alive, you 
know. 

Dr. Keel was, to my knowledge, totally unwitting of the use of 
residuals to support the Iranian—Contras right up to the very end. 

Mr. Nirlds. And presumably also ignorant of the true facts 
relating to the November 1985 HAWK shipments. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. But he is asking you some questions here, I take it, 
and you are writing them down? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. And one of the questions he asks you at the middle 
of the page, is: "Did this violate the Arms Export Control Act?" 

Mr. North. I am sorry, my copy is almost illegible. OK, yes. By 
the way, what these are—this is a preparation session where I am 
being tasked to prepare Qs and As for the President’s press confer* 
ence the following night. 

And what we nonnally did in the NSC for a press conference, we 
would, based on the media and the questions that were being asked 
or things that were being said, we would come up with questions 
and answers to what we anticipated the President could be asked 
at the press conference. 

Mr. Nirlds. He is trying to throw tough questions at you so you 
can come up with good answers for him ? 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Nields. And right below that, he says, did Israeli shipments 
on our behalf violate the law? 

Mr. North. Eight. Anticipating that these could be questions 
that would be asked at the press conference. 

Mr. Nields. He was bringing these questions to your attention? 

Mr. North. Exactly. I think there were a total of 70 or 66, or 
something like that. I remember bringing it back to my staff, who 
was not altogether pleased with the number and the deadline. 

Mr. Nields. These were two of them that you took notes on on 
the morning of the 18th of November? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Nields. Then, I would like you to turn to exhibit 87. Do you 
have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. I have a page labeled 18 or 19 November 1986. 

Mr. Nields. Mine says 18 November 1986. And about a third of 
the way down the page, it says, “1730, Call from JMP.” And that, I 
take it, reflects a telephone call from Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that is at about 5:30? 

Mr. North. 1730 is 6:30, that is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And you are taking notes of your conversation with 
him? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. Now, the first line refers to Kimche came to see Bud. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. That is Mr. McFarlane. And a little bit further 
down, it says, hospital in Bethesda meeting July RCM. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. Do you know what that refers to? 

Mr. North. Well, again, I don't recall the specific conversation 
except by looking at my notes, but I think that refers to the fact 
that Mr. McFarlane met with the President in July at Bethesda. 
The President was in the hospital in July. 

Mr. Nields. 1985. 

Mr. North. After his cancer surgery, that is correct. 

Mr. Nields. So, he is talking about the pre-Finding period? 

Mr. North. Exactly, and the pre-HAWK shipment period, pre* 
TOW shipment period. 

Mr. Nields. And then two entries further down that said big 
issue then was legality. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. And do you recall him bringing that fact to your at¬ 
tention on the 18th of November 1986? 

Mr. North. Well, I obviously wrote it down, so I can't—I am not 
trying to deny that that was a question. 

_Mr. Nields. I would likeyouto-turn to exhibit 38. 

Mr. North. Are we drawing a conclusion here based on this, 
though, counsel? 

Mr. Nields. So far, I'm asking you questions and other people 
will draw conclusions, perhaps, depending on your answers. 

Mr. North. I'm sure. 

Mr. Sullivan. So far, we are iust reading his notes. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have exhibit 38 in front of you? 

Mr. North. Right. 
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Mr. Niklds. And is that a note that you also took on the same 
day, November 18,1986? 

Mr. North. It appears to be a note I took at 1800 on the 18th, a 
call from Mr. Armitage. 

Mr. Niklds. From the Defense Department? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. It says “1800, call from Armitage,“ and it has “law* 
yers” underlined. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. And then underneath that, it says, “Israeli ship¬ 
ments in 1985, did we know about it? When did we promise to re¬ 
plenish the Israelis?” Do you know what those—I take it you are 
taking down what he is saying to you. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And once again we are discussing, or he is discussing 
these Israeli shipments? 

Mr. North. Exactly. Which is now very much in the news all 
over the world. 

Mr. Niklds. And he says “lawyers.” Do you know why he has 
written a reference to lawyers? 

Mr. North. My—and again, I don't recall the specific phone call. 
I bet there were a bunch of them those days. My sense is he has 
probably said, “Our lawyers have just asked me about what—the 
Israeli shipments in ’86,” and did we know about it and when did 
we promise or how. I guess it is, “When did we promise to replen¬ 
ish the Israelis?” Ana therein he has indicated, I think, that he 
came into that rather late, and my recollection, if you want to go 
all the way back to 1985 when this problem began, is that I didn’t 
know we had an enormous problem with replenishment until after 
I got involved in trying to get an airplane to move the Israeli 
HAWKs. 

Mr. Niklds. Is he raising a question, or did he raise a question 
with you during that conversation regarding the legality of the Is¬ 
raeli shipments in 1985? 

Mr. North. I don’t remember the conversation, Mr. Nields, but I 
think—I don’t believe Rich Armitage was initially engaged. My 
original—if I recall properly—what happened in ‘85—my original 
point of contact was General Colin Powell, who was going directly 
to his immediate superior, Secretary Weinberger. 

At some point along this effort to find a way to replenish, Mr. 
Noel Koch became a point of contact, and subsequent to that, Mr. 
Armitage became a point of contact. So he is probably trying to re¬ 
construct what happened before he became a point of contact on 
replenishment. 

—And my answer to him is, and I don’t remember what I said, I 
may have said, “I'll have to get back to you,” which I had to do a 
lot at that point in time, things were busy, but my recollection is 
that we had made a commitment unbeknownst to me, and it was a 
confusing commitment. The Israelis expected to be able, initially, 
the way they presented it, to have gratis given to them, 508 TOWs 
in replenishment for what they had shipped in August and Septem¬ 
ber. And the same thing applied to the November HAWKs. 
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My introduction to this was a discussion with a senior Israeli of¬ 
ficial in New York, and it was not until January of 1986 that we 
came upon a way to actually replenish the Israeli stocks. 

Mr. McFarlane described one answer that he had given to the Is¬ 
raelis; the Israelis described another answer that they heard about 
replenishment. And when Mr. McFarlane resigned in December, I 
was left holding the bag of how to replenish the Israeli TOWs. 

We eventually got the HAWKs back, so we didn’t have to replen¬ 
ish them. But there were clearly two different understandings as to 
what replenishment meant going all the way back to 1985, and I 
think that is why Mr. Armitage is asking the question at this 
point. 

Mr. Niklds. My question is a little bit shorter and simpler: Isn’t 
Mr. Armitage, or didn’t Mr. Armitage pass on concerns that were 
raised by lawyers at the Defense De partment ? 

Mr. North. Again, my recollection of This conversation is, the 
lawyers have come in to him, and said, "Hey. Ollie, the lawyers are 
asking me about the Israeli shipments in 1985. Did we know about 
it? And when did we promise to replenish these guys?” 

Here we are in 198o. 

Mr. Nirlds. My question to you is: Isn’t it the case that on the 
18th, the day that you received three telephone calls inquiring 
about Arms Export Control Act raising questions of legality, you 
started changing the chronologies in order to deal with that ques¬ 
tion? And I am going to ask you- 

Mr. North. No. The short answer is no. I think the chronologies 
had already started to be changed. I think my initial input from 
Mr. McFarlane predates this. 

Mr. Nields. Well, let’s check that against the record. I would like 
you to turn to exhibit 19. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nirlds. Excuse me, that is a version of the chronology on the 
18th of November at 1:00 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And if you turn to page 4- 

Mr. North. I am sorry. 

Mr. Nirlds. If you turn to page 4, third full paragraph, last sen¬ 
tence of the paragraph, you will see that there is an explicit men¬ 
tion of the Arms Export Control Act for the first time. And it says. 
"The toted value of this shipment was less than $2 million and 
therefore below the threshold for required reporting of a military 
equipment transfer under the Arms Export Control Act.” 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nirlds. So whoever is drafting these chronologies is now 
taking account oftheArmsExportControl Act requirements. 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. Rut there are a couple of problems, I take it. One is 
that the HAWK transaction was well over $2 million. Isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. North. That is true, but it didn’t happen quite the way it 
was intended to happen. 

The HAWKs eventually ended up back in Israel. 



Mr. Niklds. But over $2 million was paid to Israel, indeed $18 
million was paid to Israel. 

Mr. Nobth. I am sorry? 

Mr. Niklds. Isn’t that correct? Eighteen million dollars was 
transferred from the Iranians to the Israelis and then later re¬ 
turned, isn’t that true? 

Mr. North. I do not know if that is true or not. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, we will get to that later. 

I believe it is mentioned m your PROF message, which was not 
deleted. 

Mt. N o rth. That old delete button. I am not denying that, Mr. 
Nields. All I am saying is that what you just told me about money 
being transfered didn’t come to the United States, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Niklds. I didn't suggest that it did. I said it went to the Is¬ 
raelis. 

Mr. North. From the Iranians. 


Mr. Niklds. Yes. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Niklds. Then I would like you to turn to exhibit no. 20. 

Chairman Inouyk. Mr. Nields, is this a good place to stand in 
recess? 

Mr. Niklds. In one question it will be, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouyk. Please proceed. 

Mr. Niklds. Exhibit no. 20 is a chronology also written on the 
18th and this one at 7:80 p.m., I believe that is after all three of 
these telephone conversations raising legality, lawyers’ questions, 
and I will ask you to turn to page 12. You will see at the bottom of 
the page some new language added into the chronology that says, 
"During the course of this operation—and before—tne U.S. was 
cognizant of only two shipments from Israel to Iran. Specifically, 
the Israelis acknowledged the August 1985 shipment of 508 TOWs 
after it had token place.’’ 

The word "after is underscored. Then at the end of that sentence, 
it says, "We subsequently agreed to replace these TOWs in May of 
1986.’’ 


Mr. North. Actually, we agreed to replace them earlier than 
’ that, but weren’t able to do so until May of 1986. 

Mr. Niklds. But this document doesn’t say so. It only mentions 
activity jpoet-Finding. Is that correct? 

Mr. North. Well, it was post-Finding. I think the actual under¬ 
standing I reached with the Israelis on replacing the TOWs was 
reached in January, late January in a meeting in Europe. 

Mr. Niklds. Then at the bottom of that page, it says, "The No¬ 
vember 1985 shipment of 8’’—which is, I take it, a mistake? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. —"Israeli HAWK missiles was not an authorized ex- 
ceptiontopolicy.”-- 

So wouldn’t it be fair to say. Colonel North, that you are or who¬ 
ever is drafting these chronologies, on the 18th, is trying to deal 
with the issues raised by the Arms Export Control Act that had 
been brought to your attention during the course of the day? 

Mr. North. I am sure that is the case. 

Mr. Niklds. And then it was 2 days later that the narrative ver¬ 
sion was changed completely so as to deny any knowledge of the 


HAWK transaction and to assert our belief that it was oil-drilling 
equipment 

Mr. Nobth. I believe that the Director’s testimony was changed 
to reflect that the CIA was told- 

Mr. Nields. I am referring you to the chronology now. 

Mr. North. OK. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will stand in recess until 2:00 
p.m. this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:00 p.m., the same day.] -- 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Select Committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Nields? 

Mr. Nields. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, this morning you were answering questions con¬ 
cerning what was said about transactions that occurred in 1985. 
This afternoon I would like to ask you what actually did happen. 

Perhaps we could take first the August-September shipment of 
TOWs. And I think it might be most helpful if you simply would 
describe for the committee what your understanding and role was 
in that transaction at the time it happened. 

Would you do so, please, sir? 

Mr. North. The August-September 1985, shipment is the one I 
believe you are referring to, sir? 

Mr. Nields. Correct. 

Mr. North. I am working without refreshed recall. 

Let me do the best I can to remember back to that period of 
time. 

I had had several meetings with Mr. Ledeen which led to a meet¬ 
ing or two, with two Israeli citizens, private citizens, and then a 
subsequent meeting, as I recall, with Mr. Ghorbanifar.. 

That, in turn, lea to a meeting with Mr. Kimche, and I believe 
all of these took place prior to the September shipment. 

Mr. Kimche and Mr. McFarlane then had a meeting, as I recall; 
and I was aware, I think by virtue of the sensitive intelligence, at 
the time that the Israelis were indeed involved in a transaction. 

I did not know at the time the exact nature of that, I don’t think, 
but I did know that as a consequence, an American hostage or two 
was expected to be released. 

I was instructed to take precautions for that eventuality. We did 
so. 


Reverend Weir was picked up in accord with what we expected 
to.happen, delivered to a U.S. vessel, and then shortly, thereafter 
brought to a U.S. military installation here in the United States. 

I met him and brought with me a letter from the President 
asking his assistance as best he could give it and expressing the 
President’s well wishes on his release from captivity. 
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I don't have a specific recall of many things happening in be¬ 
tween, although I believe I had another meeting with Mr. Gnorban- 
ifar. 

My next very specific recollection are the series of phone calls I 
described to you on or about the 17th of November. 

Mr. Nields. I would like to stop you and ask you some questions 
about the TOW transaction, if I may, first. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Who are the two Israeli citizens? 

Mr. North. Mr. Schwimmer and Mr. Nimrodi. 

Mr. Nields. Were the meetings that you described with Mr. 
Ledeen, Mr. Schwimmer, Mr. Nimrodi, and Mr. Ghorbanifar meet¬ 
ings in which arms were discussed? 

Mr. North. I believe they were, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And hostages? 

Mr. North. Oh, yes. But also discussed were the broader pur¬ 
poses for an opening with Iran, the opportunity to end Shiah fun¬ 
damentalist terrorism. 

Mr. Nields. What was your authority for participating in those 
meetings? 

Mr. North. Well, Mr. McFarlane’s authority as a NSC staffer. 

Mr. Nields. So that Mr. McFarlane was aware of the fact that 
you were having these meetings and he had authorized them? 

Mr. North, f did keep Mr. McFarlane apprised of those. Yes, I 
did. Normally through the PROF system, I think. 

Mr. Nields. Was it your understanding that Mr. McFarlane had 
already had similar meetings himself with either the two Israeli 
citizens, Mr. Ghorbanifar, or Mr. Kimche? 

Mr. North. I came to the understanding—and I am not sure ex¬ 
actly when it was—that Mr. McFarlane and Mr. Kimche had met 
several times; and, further, that there had been by the time—I 
guess October-November got around, that there had actually been 
discussions of this with the President. 

I was not a party to any of those discussions with the President, 
but I was tola at some point that the President had authorized 
these Israeli transactions to proceed during the summer, in July. 

Mr. Nields. And I think you may have said this, but when did 
you first become aware of the fact that the President had author¬ 
ized these transactions? 

Mr. North. My first awareness of a specific Presidential transac¬ 
tion—or authorization for a transaction is, as I recall, in the time 
period when we were engaged on the HAWK shipment, wherein I 
believe I have a—I made a recording, a note to the effect that Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter told me that the President had authorized it to 


proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Were you ever told that the President had author¬ 
ized the TOW shipment to proceed?- 

Mr. North. I was at some point, yes. 

Mr. Nields. To the best of your recollection, when? 

Mr. North. Well, I know I was told that in 1986, as I was prepar¬ 
ing the chronologies. I was probably told that in 1985, or 1 would 
have asked more questions than I did about it. 

Mr. Nields. Who- 

Mr. North. I don't recall it specifically. 
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Mr. Nields. Who told you in 1986 that the President had author¬ 
ized the TOW shipment? 

Mr. North. Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. Nields. And assuming that you were told it earlier, do you 
recall anyone other than Mr. McFarlane telling you that earlier? 

Mr. North. No, 1 don't at all. But I want to make a point about, 
at some point in December, while I was overseas, there were meet¬ 
ings held at the White House among a number of Cabinet officers, 
in which apparently these issues were discussed; and subsequent to 
that, there was a Finding done giving retroactive ratification to 
what had already transpired, that Cabinet officers were also aware 
of. 


Mr. Nields. To the best of your recollection, when did you first 
have meetings with either Mr. Ledeen, Mr. Nimrodi or Mr. 
Schwimmer on the subject of arms and hostages? 

Mr. North. I can't recall a specific date. I would put it in the 
summer of 1985. 

Mr. Nields. And what was the purpose of these meetings? Why 
was the United States or any officials of the United States in¬ 
volved? 

Mr. North. Well, 1 don't know, other than the fact that the pro¬ 
posal, as it was being advanced to me, was that this is in our inter¬ 
ests to achieve a strategic breakthrough with Iran, to establish con¬ 
tacts with moderate or pragmatic elements within Iran; and I 
happen to believe that. 

l think it was in our interests. I think it still is in our interests, 
that if we have a means of establishing some kind of a strategic 
relationship with this country, that it serves our interests. And so, 
as I recall, the discussions started out in a very philosophical vein, 
but quickly moved beyond that over the course of several weeks to 
discuss specific activities that would allow that breakthrough. 

Mr. Nields. What- 

Mr. North. I believe the very first person to raise it with me was 
Mr. Ledeen and then I am sure that I then raised it with Mr. 
McFarlane. 

Mr. Nields. What, if anything, was the U.S. Government being 
asked to do or agree to? 

Mr. North. Well, as I understood the September—just as I now 
understand what I understood about September of 1985, what we 
were simply being asked to do, as I understood it, was to acquiesce 
in the Israelis providing certain munitions, and it was probably un¬ 
specified as to what they were until later on, for the purposes of 
opening this dialogue. 

And at the same time, getting beyond the obstacle of the hos¬ 


tages. 

Mr. NiELD8. Why, to your understanding, was it necessary-to 
obtain U.S. Government acquiescence? 

Mr. North. Well, we had obviously strictures on what we can 
and cannot allow, what—they knew what the strictures were on 
what they could or could not do in accord with U.S. regulations 
and the like. 

My guess is—and I am trying to put myself in someone else’s 
shoes—what they wanted to do was get our acknowledgment, ac- 
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quiescence, concurrence in providing these materials that they oth¬ 
erwise could not legally or correctly move. 

And I am not sure that legally is the right word, but that is my 
understanding. I did not at the time understand that there was any 
. problem with what I eventually came to call replenishment. It 
didn’t—it was never addressed to me that way. 

Mr. Niklds. Was that discussed with the Israeli citizens or Mr. 
Ledeen, the issue of replenishment? 

Mr. North. I have absolutely no recall of the replenishment 
issue until November when it was basically said, OK, now what are 
you going to do about giving us some more TOWs. 

Mr. Nizlds. I take it one thing is clear, and that is that the 
TOWs or the weapons that were being shipped were Israeli weap¬ 
ons that were in Israeli stocks, not U.S. weapons in U.S. stocks? 

Mr. North. It is my understanding—it would—it was my under¬ 
standing at the time that there were 500 TOWs which had original¬ 
ly been provided by the United States to Israel that were shipped 
in August and September. 

In fact, my original understanding was that they were all 
shipped in September, but eventually I learned there were two 
shipments of 200-plus each and that the shipment wasn’t really 
600, it was 604, and then they learned it was 608. 

Mr. Niklds. When, to your understanding, were these TOWs 
originally shipped by the united States to Israel? 

Mr. North. I have no idea. I was never told. 

Mr. Niklds. I would like to move on now to the period following 
the release of Mr. Weir, following the TOW shipment. 

Did you have—following his release, was there any increased in¬ 
terest In the U.S. Government for continuing with this type of ven¬ 
ture? 

Mr. North. Well, apparently there was. I don’t have a recollec¬ 
tion of a great deal of dialogue with me, but apparently there was 
a good bit of it going on elsewhere, probably at a level above me, 
because I did get a call from a senior Israeli official from New 
York in mid-November asking for my help in a problem that had 
developed. 

Mr. Niklds. Would you simply pick up the story of the HAWK 
shipment starting with that call that you received from the Israeli 
official and tell us in your own words what you remember? And we 
know that this is a more complicated story than the TOW ship¬ 
ment and you can rely on me to ask you some questions after you 
have told your narrative. 

Mr. North. All right, sir. 

It is my recollection that on November 17,1 received a phone call 
in the evening from an Israeli official, who was in New York, indi¬ 
cating a problem. I then—I think while I was still on the line with 
him—got a call from Mr. McFarlane. My contemporaneous note at 
the time indicates that the two calls were, if nothing else, sequen¬ 
tial. 

Mr. Niklds. I take it this was a call from Mr. Rabin? 

Mr. North. It was. 

Mr. Niklds. And what was the problem? 
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Mr. North. At that point, he didn’t go into it in any detail. 
There was a problem with a shipment, a movement on the project 
that I knew about. 

I then got a call from Mr. McFarlane from Europe telling me 
that Mr. Rabin would call. I told him I had already talked to Mr. 
Rabin. He said, “Look, you go take care of that problem/ 1 This was 
a transatlantic, open-line telephone call as I remember it. 

So my recollection is, I flew up immediately to talk with Mr. 
Rabin. He then sent several of his Ministry of Defense representa¬ 
tives to talk with me. 

It was in that period of time that I became aware of what was 
really trying to be moved. Now, I may have already known some of 
that from sensitive intelligence, but the full parameters of it were 
laid out for me by Mr. Rabin and his representatives. 

As I recall, the Director of Central Intelligence was out of town, 
and in my discussions which followed with the MOD representa¬ 
tives, they specified a replenishment problem. In addition to solv¬ 
ing the immediate problem of getting the HAWKs, the original 
number of which was to be 120, moved from Israel through a Euro* 
pean country and then on to Iran, there was the problem of replen¬ 
ishing the TOWs which had been shipped in August-September. 

As I recall, I made a number of telephone calls to the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, to my point of contact. I think it was at that point 
either Mr. Koch or General Powell—trying to ascertain the cost of 
a HAWK system, the cost of a TOW system. There was a rather 
protracted period of time in which all of this was worked out. 

I also took at that point in time a decision, with the approval of 
Admiral Poindexter and Mr. McFarlane, and asked General Secord 
to fly to Europe to see what he could do to straighten out the mess. 

My recollection is General Secord was reluctant to do that. He 
was already busy with another covert operation, which I am sure 
you will want to talk about, and he was up to his ears in alligators. 
He nonetheless went. 

There were a series of meetings he had with Israeli representa¬ 
tives in Europe, then in Israel, and at some point in the next—be¬ 
tween the 17th and the 24th, I believe, he asked me for the name 
of a proprietary or—actually, what he asked me for is, does Lang¬ 
ley know of any discrete airlines that can provide the services that 
the Israelis were going to provide themselves? And basically, it was 
an air-support problem that had been developed. 

The reason I asked General Secord to go is he had contacts in the 
European country that they were planning to move these things 
through because of the other covert operation. He had a lot of ex¬ 
perience in the aviation business, fixing aviation problems, particu¬ 
larly covert ones, and he was an expert on Iran; and so he went, 
met with the Israelis, met with a number of officials in the Europe- 
an country. 

The long and short of it was, I got the name of a proprietary 
from the CIA. The proprietary was passed to General Secord, ana 
he contracted with tne proprietary to pick up the HAWKs. The air¬ 
craft flew to Israel, then flew in a circuitous route to Iran, and de¬ 
livered the HAWKs. 

. I believe the actual delivery took place on or about the 24th or 
25th of November. 
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More? 

Mr. Niklds. Yes. I'll come back to some of these issues. But I 
take it there was originally contemplated to ship more than 18 
HAWKs? 

Mr. North. The original number, as I remember—the original 
number I was told was 80, and then I was told later on that it was 
120. One hundred and twenty sticks in my mind as being the 
number that was eventually determined that was intended to be 
shipped. And I think that we had some confirmation that that was 
the arrangement through sensitive intelligence. 

Mr. Niblds. And can you tell us the story of why only 18 were 
shipped? 

Mr. North. It is a bit of a horror story. The original plan as had 
been worked out by the Israelis would nave put, as I recall, either 
40 or 80 on a 747 cargo jet and that would offload in a European 
country and reload onto other aircraft. 

GeneraL Secord said that is not going to work, it is going to be 
too visible to people, let's move the stuff out of Israel directly. He 
worked that out with the Israelis and only 18 could be put into the 
kind of aircraft that was provided, because apparently of the con¬ 
figuration of the door—I defer to experts on loading airplanes for 
exactly what the problem was. 

But it was, I think, a loading problem more than anything else, 
that only allowed 18 to be loaded at once. 

Mr. Nirlds. That explains why only 18 went at one time. But 
why weren’t the rest of them shipped later? 

Mr. North. To coin a phrase, I think the Iranians went ballistic 
when they saw what they got. The reason they did so is they had 
apparently been told by the Israelis that they were petting a 
system that would shoot down Soviet and Iraai hiph-altitude air¬ 
craft, and the HAWK system is not a high-altitude weapons 
system, it is a low-altitude, defensive weapons system. And appar¬ 
ently they felt that they had been misled. 

Now, having not been a party to whatever the Iranians were 
told, either by Mr. Ghorbanifar, or Mr. Nimrodi, or Mr. Schwim- 
mer, General Secord was obviously concerned that someone had 
misled the Iranians at the far end and they were very upset. I 
mean, we could see that in sensitive intelligence. They apparently 
disassembled one of the 18 HAWKs, noticed that it did not meet 
what they had—in fact, it was the same as what they already had 
in their inventory from the United States, and were very, very con¬ 
cerned. 

We became concerned at that point, or at least I did, that be¬ 
cause of the commitments that had been made for something other 
than what was delivered, that we were indeed, instead of rescuing 
hostages, creating a situation in which they were being placed at 
increasing risk because of potential reprisals or something like 
that. 

And at that point in time, a proposal was developed by which we 
would take these activities ana exert more control over them and 
management over them. You just couldn't have people m aking 
commitments for American lives in faraway places and creating a 
situation where those who “were supposedly helping to influence 
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their release would think we were being—cheating on them, as the 
word that was used frequently in the sensitive intelligence. 

Mr. Nields. I would uke to go back over some of tne issues aris¬ 
ing out of this HAWK transaction. The first one I would like to ad¬ 
dress, Colonel North, is the issue of money. And I think the best 
place to begin is with an item out of your notebook, spiral note¬ 
book, and I believe you will find it in exhibit book number 3. 

There are some documents collectively marked exhibit 69A, and I 
would like you to turn—they are in date order—and I would like 
you to turn to one which hem's the date of 18 November, and there 
are a number of those. You have to look for one which at the top of 
the page says “Israeli Account Credit Suisse." 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to take a look at the middle of the 
page. It says “Secord to call”—a city in a foreign country. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Underneath that, it says “Ben Yousef start buy 
orders at $14 million or less.” 

Mr. North. All right. 

Mr. Nields. While we are on that, that is the—Ben Yousef is the 
person at the Israeli purchasing office, I take it? 

Mr. North. He is. 

Mr. Nields. And the suggestion to buy at $14 million or less has 
to do with the reporting requirements under the Arms Export Con¬ 
trol Act. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. The idea being if it is under $14 million, you don't 
have to report to Congress? 

Mr. North. Someone had told me that, that is right. 

Mr. Nields. And then under that it says, “Schwimmer move $1 
million to Lake”? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. Lake is Lake Resources, is that correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And what was Schwimmer to move $1 million to 
Lake for? 

Mr. North. It is my recollection that the intention was to use 
that for the purpose of carrying out this whole activity. 

Mr. Nields. Well, what activity? 

Mr. North. The movement of the HAWKs to Iran. 

Mr. Nields. From where? 

Mr. North. Israel. And there may have been at that point in 
time—I may have made enough phone calls to figure out we were 
going to try and move stuff from the United States to replenish. I 
think the replenishment problem had been identified for me at 
that point, but I clearly understood we had—I v dearly understood 
that the Iraelis perceived that we had made a Commitment to re- 

E lenish their supplies. It was made very clear to me that the num- 
ers of weapons were an issue for them and that they needed re¬ 
plenishment in very short order. 

I did not know at that point in time exactly what commitment 
had been made. Mr. McFarlane was still out of the country. I was 
being told by the Israelis that they had national security unplica- 
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tions as a consequence of this and that they expected a prompt and 
fUll replenishment. 

Mr. Niklds. Right underneath, “Schwimmer move $1 million to 
Lake’*, are the words "Schwimmer to pick up HAWKs in United 
States/’ 

What is that a reference to? 

Mr. North. I guess, and I don’t remember the point in time or 
who I was talking to, my guess is that that is where he is buying 
the replacements. 

Mr. Nield 8. I need to ask this again. Why is a million dollars 
being put into the Lake Resources account? 

Mr. North. As I recall, the intention of that million dollars was 
to cover the cost of this whole transaction in terms of renting air¬ 
planes and warehouse space and the appropriate charges for vari¬ 
ous people on the ground, those kinds of things. 

That was my understanding of it. 

Mr. Niklds. Whose idea was it that a million dollars for that pur¬ 
pose would be put into the Lake Resources account? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall. It was probably arrived at mutually 
among General Secord, the Israelis and I. 

Mr. Niklds. Now- 

Mr. North. I am not sure who actually originated the figure. I 
am sure the Lake Resources account was one that was known to 
me and since he was going to be the one that was the charter 
agent, my sense is it was kind of mutually arrived at. 

We were very concerned that they had demonstrated a certain 
ineptness in trying to pull this whole thing off. 

Mr. Niklds. General Secord has testified in front of this commit¬ 
tee that he left for the foreign country, European country, on the 
19th, that either that day or the 18tn was the first time he was 
contacted, and that it was his job at that point in time to do noth¬ 
ing other than facilitate the obtaining of landing rights for Israeli 
aircraft in the foreign European country. And that it wasn’t until 
sometime after he arrived in the foreign country that he had any 
responsibilities at all having to do with transporting arms. 

Is your recollection different from his? 

Mr. North. Not necessarily. I am just saying that I thought 
maybe I had contacted General Secord as early as the 17th, after I 
had been contacted by Mr. McFarlane and the Israelis, and my 
sense is that that is how this whole thing evolved; that there was a 
consideration to have us take over the management of this thing, 
that it was royally fouled up, and to fix it and that that right there 
would be the funds necessary to make this transaction work. 

Mr. Niklds. Are you referring now when you say this transaction 
to the movement of Israeli HAWKs from Israel to Iran or are you 
referring to the flying of HAWKs from this country to Israel? 

Mr. North. 1 don’t recall whether we had actually gotten to the 

E oint where we were actually thinking of the second phase or not, 
ut it was at least the first and if not both. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, are you saying that as of the 18th, Mr. Secord 
was the one who was going to take care of transporting and paying 
for the cost of transporting Israeli arms? 

Mr. North. No, 1 think what we are talking about is trying to 

.. him be ‘ 


arrange a better way of doing it and having 


the person to 
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do that, and I—if my notes are accurate and I made that notation 
of the 18th on the 18th, the ideas at least occurred to me as early 
as the 18th, and so whether I actually communicated that to them, 
my recollection is that this all came out of a mutual understanding 
among the Israelis, General Secord and myself and probably Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter and Mr. McFarlane; although Mr. McFarlane may 
well not have been aware of it specifically at this point because he 
was still overseas. 

Mr. Nields. How did you arrive at the figure of $1 million dol- 
lars? 

Mr. North. I have no recollection of it at all. Although we did 
see in the sensitive intelligence large quantities of money which 
were being moved to take this process forward. 

I confess not to be able to remember how the $l-million-dollar 
figure came up. 

Mr. Niblds. Was the $1 million dollars to cover both the trans¬ 
porting of arms from the United States to Israel and from Israel to 
Iran or histone? 

Mr. North. Well, as I said just a moment ago, it was at least the 
latter and may well have by tnis point in time included both. 

I simply don't recall. 

Mr. Nields. Now, our records reflect that $1 million dollars was 
actually deposited into Lake Resources on the 20th of November, 
which is also earlier than Mr. Secord testified was the first time 
when he had any obligations whatever with respect to transporting 
merchandise. And I need to ask you this question, it is an impor¬ 
tant question. 

Was there any understanding or discussion that a million dollars 
would be deposited into the Lake Resources account for the benefit 
of the Contras? 

Mr. North. Not at that point, no. I do not recall a specific discus¬ 
sion of that until much later. 

Mr. Nields. And when was the conversation that you do recall? 

Mr. North. My sense is it was sometime in January or maybe 
even February when the Israelis were asking what about the rest 
of the money that was originally put up for the November HAWK 
movement, since we didn’t do all that was to be done, where is the 
rest of the money? And I told them we used it for the purpose of 
the Contras, and they acknowledged that. 

Mr. Nields. When you say acknowledged, you mean they acqui¬ 
esced? 

Mr. North. No one ever came back and asked for it again. 

Mr. Nields. What was your authority for using that money for 
the Contras? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t know that I actually had any in specif¬ 
ic. By the end of January and early February, we had come to a 
conclusion that we were going to proceed to use fimds generated by 
the sale of arms to Iran to support this initiative. 

And we came to that through a rather circuitous route: And if 
you would like, I can lay that out for you, and it is important to ' 
the whole decision process on the use of residuals or profits. 

Mr. Nields. We will want to hear your testimony on that, I can 
assure you, but for the moment, I would like to stay with this mil- 
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lion dollars. I take it the million dollars was used for the Contras 
prior to mid-January of 1986. 

Mr. North. I don’t know that. I don't know that it was actually 
done before—anything was actually bought for the Resistance prior 
to any specific date. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nields. But I take it that you do recall having a conversa¬ 
tion with the Israelis sometime in January and telling them that 
the money had been used for the Contras. 

Mr. North. Or was being used, words to that effect, yes. 

Mr. Nields. I take it what you are saying now is that you had, 
with respect to that, the use of that million dollars for the Contras, 

S ou had not sought or received any approval from people higher in 
lie U.S. Government? 

Mr. North. I don’t know that I did. I am not saying that I didn’t. 
I think I may have apprised Admiral Poindexter at some point that 
I had done that. But! did not—I do not have a specific recall of 
that at this point, no. 

Mr. Nn er nfl. But vqu are telling the committee that y ou did not 
discuss with Mr. McFarlane or anyone else in the Government atf 
the time the money was put into the Lake Resources account that 
it was a contribution for the Contras? 

Mr. North. No. In fact, I specifically do not believe that the 
original intention of that money was, and if you are saying you got 
an indication that on the 20th the million dollars mentioned here is 
indeed deposited, I am not going to debate that, I don’t know when 
the money was actually put in, or even if it was $1 million. 

But I do know that we had had a discussion with them about 
making that kind of a deposit. My recollection is it was to be used 
to tuna this transaction. 

In other words, it was a covert operation being funded through 
this mechanism. 

Mr. Nields. There is also an entry in your diaries on November 
the 24th- 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Nields, before proceeding, I should advise 
the panel that these documents have not been made available to 
the panel. They are still not declassified. So, I hope you will be 
very careful with that. 

Mr. North. Mr. Chairman, if I may, there is a name on that par¬ 
ticular page that I believe we have an understanding will not be 
used, and I would ask, please, sir, before any of these documents 
are distributed outside the committee, that that name be stricken 
from those documents. 

Chairman Inouye. At this moment, there are only two docu¬ 
ments available, one in your hands and one in the hands of the 
counsel. After this questioning, these two will be collected and de¬ 
classified and made public. And I can assure you that the name 
will not appear in public. 

Mr. North. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nields. There is a reference on a page of these notebooks 
bearing the date of the 24th of November. You may turn to it, if 
you wish, but I will tell you that it says, “Dick Copj) spent 750 K in 
the European country that you have been testifying about. It is 
dated November 24. It is at the top of the page.’’ 

Mr. North. I see the entry, and it is certainly my handwriting. 
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Mr. Nirlds. How did you get that information? 

Mr. North. Is the previous page we were looking at part of the 
same—are they in sequence? 

Mr. Nirlds. I believe so. 

Mr. North. I guess I got that from someone who called me, and 
I—maybe it is him. Was he in Portugal at that particular point in 
time, I guess is the question, and I don’t recall. 

Mr. Nirlds. What did he spend $760,000 on? 

Mr. North. I do not know. I mean I cannot explain exactly what 
the entiy means other than the fact that he has an entry that 
shows 1664, which is almost 6:00 in the afternoon. On the 24th, I 
have an entry that says that. My sense is he was in the process of 
doing something with the money in support of this initiative, but I 
can’t confirm that. 

Mr. Nirlds. The committees’ records reflect no expenditures 
from the Lake Resources account other than one much smaller one 
for transportation costs. And my question to you is: Where did Mr. 
Secord get $760,000 to spend in the European country? 

Mr. North. Well, he had a great deal of money at various points 
in time in the Lake Resources account, and I’m not even sure that 
this $760,000 mentioned here is part of the same transaction. I 
mean, at the same point in time we are talking about moving 
HAWKs and assisting in what was originally an Israeli initiative 
with Iran, he has also been deeply engaged for a protracted period 
of time in the covert support of tne Nicaraguan Resistance, and so 
I don’t find it inconsistent to have an entry there on that issue. 

He was, after all, in a country where we had moved significant 
supplies through that country in support of the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance. I 8imply, counsel, don’t know exactly what that entry means 
at that point. 

What I am saying to you is that over a protracted period of time 
he had indeed been spending large sums of money in that country 
for the purpose of supporting the Nicaraguan Resistance and that 
at some point in this period of time I told him he ought to go ahead 
and use some of that money to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. 
I don’t know that that is specifically the point in time or that that 
is specifically that money. 

Mr. Nirlds. Are you aware of any other source of money that 
General Secord had available to him to spend in the European 
country? 

Mr. North. Absolutely. I mean, he had- 

Mr. Nirlds. I mean other than Lake Resources money. 

Mr. North. I’m not aware of any—well, there were a number of 
accounts set up as a part of this covert operation, and so there was 
money in accounts other than Lake Resources, I believe. 

The one principal account to receive moneys in support of the 
covert operations was the Lake Resources account, at least as far 
as I knew. And so there may well have been other accounts called 
other things—I hope we get to that sometime—but there may well 
have been other accounts that were set up for the purposes of 
buying munitions, clothing and the like for the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance. 
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So, yes, I'm aware that there were other accounts. I do not know 
all of them and, in fact, I didn’t know many of them until these 
hearings started. 

Mr. Nirlds. When you say there were other accounts, are you re¬ 
ferring to accounts other than those under the control of Mr. 
Hakim? 

Mr. North. At this point in time I had not even heard of Mr. 
Hakim, I don’t believe. But certainly I believed that General 
Secord had a number of accounts set up in Europe by which the 
Nicaraguan Resistance was being supported, yes, certainly by No¬ 
vember of 1986, and that those accounts were going—I knew that 
those accounts were in one fashion or another supporting this 
covert operation. 

Mr. Nirlds. I would like you to turn to an exhibit marked exhib¬ 
it 48. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do, yes. 

Mr. Nikld8. I take it that is a PROF message from you to Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter dated the 4th of December 1986. 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. On the third page—and it discusses both the 18 
HAWKb that had been shipped and a proposal to ship other types 
of weapons to Iran for hostages in the near future, and on the third 
page at the first indented paragraph it states, “In response to 
Copp’s demand for fimds to be deposited in advance to defray oper¬ 
ational costs and what the Iranians were told were purchases on 
the arms market, a total of $41 million has been deposited.” 

What does that refer to? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. I would guess that may refer to money 
deposited in the Israeli account. But I don’t know. At this point in 
time I can’t recall what that means. 

Mr. Nirlds. Down toward the bottom of the page, at the end of 
the last full paragraph on the page are the words “All dollars are 
now under our control.” 

What did you mean by that? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. Maybe if I read the whole thing, I can 
make sense of it. I haven’t seen this in at least a couple of years, 
and I think it might help. 

Mr. Nields, without being able to sit down and review all that 
was happening at that point in time, I can’t tell for sure. All I can 
think of is that all the dollars were now under the control of per¬ 
haps the United States and Israel. I’m not sure. Without sitting 
down and $oing through all of which transpired in that particular 
period of time, and maybe what happened just before it, I cannot 
tell you more specifically than that. 

Mr. Nirlds. Do you recall that there was a time when some $41 
million was in fact paid into Israeli accounts? 

Mr. North. I know there were periods of time in which a lot of 
money was moved into Israeli accounts, based on what they told 
me and others told me and what we read in sensitive intelligence. 
And I must admit to you that there was a number of times when 
we had considerable questions, the analysts and I looking at what 
these things meant in terms of how much money various people 
were making on the arrangement. I do not recall this specific one. 
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I suggested early on, when we first had a dialogue on this, that it 
would De helpful to get the original sensitive intelligence, and as 
yet we still don’t have that. What exactly I am referring to there 
under “all dollars are now under our control,” I just cannot recall. 
I don’t believe it necessarily means that all $41 million that we had 
seen perhaps in sensitive intelligence was in a U.S. account. I don’t 
believe that that ever hit a U.S. covert account of any kind. 

Mr. Niblds. I would like to switch to the topic of what precisely 
it was that was being moved from Israel to Iran. I take it it was 
HAWK missiles. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. What was the original auantity? Was there a time 
when the proposal was to ship 600 HAWK missiles to Iran? 

Mr. North. I don’t know what the original arrangement was, 
and I am not relying on sensitive intelligence because I can’t re¬ 
member it, but we saw a number of proposals being made in the 
timeframe late September, early October, all the way through Oc¬ 
tober and into November, a number of proposals having been ad¬ 
vanced by the Israelis with the Iranian. There were—I think the 
final number that I remember that we had some control over was 
120, and that may even be high. It might have been as low as 80. 
But I don't recall us agreeing to something as high as that. But 
again, I may have my memory refreshed. 

Mr. Niblds. Let’s take the 120. Were these HAWKs that were al¬ 
ready in Israeli stocks? 

Mr. North. It was my understanding—again, having been 
thrown into this on the night of November 17—it was my under¬ 
standing that everything at that point in time was coming from Is¬ 
raeli stocks. 

Mr. Nield8. Was it your understanding that any of those stocks 
had very recently been supplied by the United States? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that tnat was ever discussed. 

Mr. Niblds. Were you aware of any relatively contemporaneous 
shipments of HAWK missiles from the United States to Israel? 

Mr. North. I don’t think so. I mean, you may refresh my 
memory again, but I do not know at this point in time that I knew 
that, no. 

Mr. Niblds. Now, I think you have testified that there were oper¬ 
ational problems with this shipment, and I take it one of the oper¬ 
ational problems was that there was difficulty in obtaining landing 
rights in the European country? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. And that was one of the reasons that Mr. Secord was 
sent to the European country. 

Mr. North. That's correct. 

Mr. Niblds. And I take it that the problem of obtaining those 
landing rights turned into a diplomatic problem among others. 

Mr. North. It did. 

Mr. Niblds. And two things were done by yOU in order to help 
solve that. One of them was to contact Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. North. That’s right. 

Mr. Niblds. And you asked him to make a call to the Foreign 
Minister of the European country. 
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Mr. North. I don't know that it was necessarily the Foreign Min¬ 
ister; it might have been another official, but I did ask him to be in 
toucn with an official of that foreign country, yes. 

. Mr. Nields. And the other thing that you did was to involve offi¬ 
cials at the CIA. 

Mr. North. I think we did use communications support from the 
CIA, that’s correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. Well, you, in fact, contacted Mr. Clarridge, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. North. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Nirlds. And, in fact, you went out to the CIA and spent vir¬ 
tually all the day Saturday there? 

Mr. North. What was that date? 

Mr. Nirlds. I believe it is the 23d. You might want to check ex¬ 
hibit 46. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. You spent most of the day on the 23d at the CIA. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. And that was with Mr. Clarridge? 

Mr. North. I am sure that it was with Mr. Clarridge, perhaps 
others, but he certainly did clear me in because his signature is 
right there. 

Mr. Nirlds. And indeed you returned to the CIA the following 
dav? __ _ 

'Mr. North. On Sunday? I will take your word for it. I did. 

Mr. Nirlds. And you are now looking at the second page of ex¬ 
hibit 46, which I take it is another sign-in sheet at the CIA for 
Sunday. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And Mr. Clarridge and you were in touch with the 
U.S. Embassy in the European country? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall specifically talking to the Embassy, no. 

I know that there were discussions that were held, and I know that 
there was message traffic exchanged, that is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. Cable traffic? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. And the purpose of cable traffic was to try to obtain 
from the officials in the European country the rights to land a 
plane carrying the missiles. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And they were then going to be taken off that plane 
and loaded onto other planes to be transported on to Iran? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. And at some point through Mr. McFarlane you 
heard that the foreign country was going to permit the plane to 
land. 

Mr. North. As I recall, that was at one point approved. 

Mr. Nirlds. But there was a problem because there was a condi¬ 
tion. Isn’t that true? Isn't it true that the foreign country- 

Mr. North. There was a condition, I don’t remember what it was 
right now. 

Mr. Nirlds. Isn’t it true that the foreign country wanted us to 
acknowledge in writing what it was that was landing? 

Mr. North. That is right. 
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Mr. Niklds. The actual material. 

Mr. Nobth. Yee. 

Mr. Niklds. The HAWKs. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. And we weren't willing to do that? 

Mr. North. Not at all. 

Mr. Niklds. Now, did you discuss that with Mr. Clarridge? 

Mr. North. I do not recall exactly what I discussed with Mr. 
Clarridge. I know that there was a point in time where he certain* 
ly did become aware, and it may be through sensitive intelligence, 
because the intelligence showed what was being moved, and I did 
at some point along there confirm to him that it was not oil-drill¬ 
ing equipment but that it was HAWKs, as was very obvious to 
almost everybody out there at that point, because they were read¬ 
ing the same sensitive intelligence that I was. 

When I say that point, I don't know exactly what point it is. But 
I did at some point confirm to him that that’s what was taking 
place, and that—and it may have been after the fact, I am not 
saying that it was before the fact, and at that point Mr. McMahon 
was very upset with me. 

Mr. Niklds. Now, at what point was Mr. McMahon very upset 
with you? 

Mr. North. As I recall, it was after the pilots returned from 
their mission or in which he saw a part of the sensitive intelli¬ 
gence. And I~ don't recall the specific timing, but it was at that 
point that we began to work on the Finding with Mr. Sporkin, I 
think. 


Mr. Niklds. Well, the record reflects that the Finding was trans¬ 
mitted by Director Casey in a cover memo, dated the 26th of No¬ 
vember. That is Tuesday. 

Mr. North. OK. So it would be in that timeframe, I would guess. 

Mr. Niklds. You are talking that day or earlier. 

Mr. North. Well, yes—as a matter of fact, maybe one of the 
things, and I don't recall it specifically, but one of the things I may 
have done on that Sunday would have been to work on the Find¬ 
ing, although I would guess the Finding didn’t actually begin until 
later on. 

Mr. Niklds. The committees' other information would indicate 
that the Finding began on a Monday. 

Mr. NorthTOK. 

Mr. Niklds. But I would like to take you back to the Friday, Sat¬ 
urday period of time when efforts were being made to obtain the 
landing rights in the European country, and you ran into a snag 
because we were unwilling to identify the materiel in writing. 

I guess first I would like to ask you: Was it your understanding 
that the materiel had not been identified orally? 

Mr. North. To whom? 

Mr. Niklds. To the foreign government officials. 

Mr. North. I am not sure that I ever had a particularly clear 
understanding as to what the foreign officials ever did know about 
that. And I guess at some point General Secord may have told me 
what he told them he knew, because I had briefed him before he 
left. But I don't know what he or the U.S. Government people on 
scene actually told the foreign officials. 
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Mr. Niklds. Well, you can't land 120 or let’s say 80 HAWK mis¬ 
siles in a jumbo jet, unload it, store it, and then put it back on 8 
small planes at an airport without people there knowing that you 
are transporting something other than oil-drilling equipment, can 
you? 

Mr. North. It depends upon what they are packed in. What you 
just hit on is one of the reasons why we were so concerned with 
this whole operation to begin with. 

There were major problems operationally in this thing right 
from the start; and what bothered me most all, and I think I 
communicated that fairly clearly to my superiors, is here, fix it, 
and the thing is already on fire and they throw the bag to you and 
you know what is in the bag. That is a serious problem. 

Mr. Niklds. My question to you is, when you suggested to Mr. 
McFarlane that he obtain approval from the foreign government 
official, are you telling us that it was your understanding that Mr. 
McFarlane wasn’t going to mention what he was asking approval 
for? 

Mr. North. I was going to leave that up to Mr. McFarlane’s judg¬ 
ment. He knew what was on that airplane. I knew what was on the 
airplane. I am asking him to talk to the foreign official to get per¬ 
mission for him—to get the airplane on the ground. I didn't—I 
don’t think I made a recommendation one way or the other when I 
communicated with him. 

Mr. Niklds. In any event, Mr. Clarridge, during this period of 
time, is sending cables back and forth to the Embassy in the for¬ 
eign country on this same issue? 

Mr. North. I take it that he was. I am not sure I ever saw any of 
those cables, but I may have. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, I don’t want to go over them one by one, but 
there are a number of them which have been marked exhibits and 
they are 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 66, 67, 68, and 69. 

You needn’t read them because my question is going to be the 
same. My question is going to be, was Mr. Clarridge aware at the 
time when he was responsible for sending cables back and forth on 
this issue that the thing had run aground because we were unwill¬ 
ing to identify the cargo in writing? 

Mr. North. And I cannot answer that question because I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you say you don’t know or you don’t recall? 

Mr. North. Well, the way you asked your question was Mr. Clar¬ 
ridge aware. And I don’t recall when Mr. Clarridge became aware. 
I do recall confirming to him at some point that it was not oil-drill¬ 
ing equipment, that it was HAWKs, and it was my understanding 
that at that point, he talked to either the Director of Operations or 
to the Deputy Director who became angry, and I think there may 
be a contemporaneous note in my notebooks to that effect. 

Mr. Niklds. In other words, you are saying that you told Mr. 
Clarridge what the real cargo was prior to the time the Deputy Di¬ 
rector got angrv and insisted on a Finding? 

Mr. North. I am not saying that for sure. I am saying that is the 
way it may well have happened. I do recall, although I do not 
recall the time and date, confirming to Mr. Clarridge when asked, 
“The cargo is not oil-drilling equipment, the cargo is HAWKs.” 
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OK. Now, I cannot tell you, Mr. Nields, here at this point, a good 
while after the fact, when that point was. 

Mr. Niklds. But I take it you are saying it was very close in time 
to when the shipment actually was sent and your best recollection 
is that it was prior to the time that the Deputy Director hit the 
roof, so to speak? 

Mr. Nobth. Yes. 

My recollection is that is why he hit the roof. 

Mr. Niklds. Now, I am going to return to the question of what 
officials knew about this shipment in a moment, but before I do, I 
want to return to the question of why only 18 HAWKs were sent 
and there were no ftirther shipments. / ^ 

Was it part of the agreement as you understood it, that all of 
the hostages would be released before the plane carrying missiles 
arrived in Tehran? 

Mr. North. I don't recall exactly what the arrangement was. 

You know, 1 have—having been through a number of these iter¬ 
ations with the Iranians themselves, with their intermediary, with 
the Israeli agent Ghorbanifar, with all of those actors, I would find 
it to be inconsistent with what happened for the following year in 
these transactions to believe that the Iranians had agreed to some¬ 
thing like that. 

But having not been a party to that original agreement, it was— 
it is much more likely that there was a phased, step-by-step ar¬ 
rangement made because that is the way it worked in every pro¬ 
posal and in every transaction that ever occurred after that. 

Mr. Niklds. Exhibit 43 is a PROF message that you sent on the 
20th of November to Mr. Poindexter. And on the second page, you 
describe this transaction and in the middle of the first full para¬ 
graph, you say, “No aircraft will land in Tabriz until the AMCTTS 
nave been delivered to the Embassy.” 

Mr. North. Where was that again? 

Mr. Nikld8. In the middle of the first full paragraph. Take your 
time if you want. 

My question is going to be. having read that, does that refresh 
your recollection in any way that that was the understanding at the 
time? 

Mr. North. Well, that is clearly what someone had told me. And 
I don't know whether that was the Israelis or whether that was 
what I was reading out of sensitive intelligence or whether that 
was relayed back to me by General Secord. 

And it could have been all of the above. That was not something 
that I had negotiated. It was simply something that I was reporting 
back up the line. 

Mr. Niklds. Did that provide a reason not to continue with any 
further shipments of HAWKs? I take it no hostages came out after 
the—before the plane landed? 

Mr. North. No. There was no one released in November. 

Mr. Niklds. Did that provide a reason to stop shipments? 

Mr. North. Well, it may have. But what I am—what I was told, 

OK, in the midst of this thing, was the reason we are stopping is 
because the Iranians are so upset with the product that they have 
received, and the product that they had received, I was tola, and 
there was apparently some confirmation of that in the sensitive in- 
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telligence, is they have been told they are going to get super 
HAwKs or something. 

And what they got is plain old HAWKs and they were upset. 

Mr. Niklds. I understand that. We appreciate your testimony. I 
am going to continue asking questions to see whether it logs any 
other recollections. And I take it that the fact that the hostages 
didn't come out is not, to the best of your recollection, the reason 
why the shipments stopped? 

Mr. North. No, but again, I am not—I don’t think I was fully 
aware of the arrangement that had been made at that time. 

Mr. Niklds. OK now, again referring to the November 20 PROF 
message, one paragraph further down, you discussed the subject of 
replenishment. And at the end of the paragraph, you say, "I have 
farther told them"— that is the Israelis—"that we will make no 
effort to move on their purchase LOA request"—and that is their 
purchase order I take It for replenishment HAWKs—"until we 
have all five AMCITS safely delivered." 

North. Yos* 

Mr. Niklds. The AMCITS were not delivered? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niklds. Therefore, you had no obligation under this particu¬ 
lar promise to replenish and I am asking did the Israelis stop 
making shipments because they realized that they had no guaran¬ 
tee of replenishment? 

Mr. North. I don't know. Again, I am looking at this for the first 
time in a long time, but I—and my memory is jogged a little bit. 

One of the problems that we came up with somewhere in this 
timeframe was the fact that you couldn’t do it that way; and I got 
a very quick education in what an LOA was and how it worked, 
and the AECA, and the need for Findings and all the rest of that 
over the course of that period of time between the 17th and the 
26th. 

And it was a rather intense education. 

Mr. Niklds. That was going to be my next question. Did we call a 
halt to this thing because people in the Department of Defense told 
you or others at the NSC that the transactions were illegal? 

Mr. North. No. I think what I was getting a sense for, counsel, 
was the fact that, "Look, we don't know what arrangements were 
made, what promises were made, but you can’t do it tnis way." 

I can remember a conversation with someone over there—and it 
may have been Mr. Koch or it may have been General Powell— 
saying, "Look, Ollie you can't go and you can’t have them just go 
in ana submit a new bill." 

I remember the—at one point the Israelis were talking about 
making a cash transaction. Well, I didn't know it, but at—they at 
DOD, quickly informed me that is not how it is done. And thus, we 
came back to the CIA route and ultimately the Finding and having 
the stuff purchased by the CIA from the DOD under the Economy 
Act. 

I mean, that is—the routing of it—and it is not a sinister thing. 
It is simply ignorance on my part that assumed you could do it 
with a LOA. 

Mr. Niklds. But we have had testimony from DOD officials 
before this committee that not only was the replenishment a prob- 
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lem, but the transfer by the Israelis to the Iranians was itself a vio¬ 
lation of the Arms Export Control Act, and our consent to it was 
similarly a violation. 

Now. was that brought to your attention at the time? 

Mr. North. No, but what was—in fact, I don't think anybody— 
you will probably find something different, but I don't remember 
anybody saying, 

*011ie, what was done is wrong,” but I do remember some—you 
know, at some point in here saying, "Look, you had a Presidential 
decision back in July that authorized this thing. The way you, 
North, are trying to go about this by making it a covert buy under 
a normal foreign assistance sale isn't right. The way to do it is to 
make a purchase under the Economy Act from the CIA, or—the 
CIA buys it from the Pentagon, and that is the way to do it.” 

What I am saying, it wasn’t a matter of someone trying to evade 
or avoid. It was a matter of getting this kid smart, because I had 
been given the job of replenishing. And so, that is the way we went 
about doing it. 

Mr. Nibldb. OK, Just to make sure my question is clear, and 
there are two of them- 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. One is, to your recollection, was this transaction 
halted in midstream because the Israelis pot cold feet because they 
didn't think they were going to pet replenishments? 

Mr. North. No. My recollection at this point in time is it was 
stopped solely because the product delivered was not what the 
buyer wanted. That is my recollection. And that was the big prob¬ 
lem. 

And it became a problem to get them back out of there. 

Mr. Niblds. You have also testified that the Deputy Director at 
CIA hit the roof? 

Mr. North. Your words. 

Mr. Niblds. And insisted—you used some expression like that. 
And that the CIA decided that a Finding was required? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niblds. Did the delay in getting the Finding signed provide a 
reason to halt shipments? 

Mr. North. No, because I was led to believe, and I can't recall 
exactly how, but at that point in time, that v-he President had made 
a Finding, done it—made a decision back ii July that authorized 
us to proceed. 

I was then in a meeting with Admiral Poindexter or on the tele¬ 
phone with Admiral Poindexter to confirm thAt this shipment 
should go forward; and I have a contemporaneous note that the 
President redecided at that point to let this go forward. 

And so, the problem that you see here is one of North, having 
been given, in addition to get this stuff over there, then finding out 
it wasn't the buyer’s product that he wanted, now has a replenish¬ 
ment problem for the original 508 that he didn't know he started 
with and the whole thing is now stopped dead cold. 

And that is basically where we were by the early part of Janu¬ 
ary. With 18 HAWKs sitting over there, 508 HAWKs owed to the 
Israelis, the whole project dead in the water and people concerned. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you become aware of some kina of- 
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Mr. North. Let me correct the record, sir. It was 608 TOWs, not 
HAWKs. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you become aware at some point during this 
time that there was some kind of an investigation or a scandal or a 
problem in Israel that had to do with halting farther shipments? 

Mr. North. Not that I recall now—not that I recall that I knew 
then. That there was some discussion many, many weeks later as 
to perhaps that had—when I say weeks later, maybe months later, 
that that did have something to do with it. But I did not even know 
about it at the time. 

Mr. Nirlds. When you say that the buyer was unhappy with the 
merchandise, did this have to do with the fact that the missiles 
were HAWKs, or was it the kind of HAWKs? 

Mr. North. Well, again, I am not a HAWK expert, but General 
Secord explained it to me, and I think he actually explained it to 
Mr. McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter at onepoint, but apparent¬ 
ly what the Israelis had told Ghorbanifar and Gnorbanifar had told 
the Iranians—and I don't know who is to blame, I am not trying to 
assess that. But from what we saw in the sensitive intelligence, and 
what we were told by subsequent interviews with the Iranians 
themselves who I sat down ana talked with, is they were promised 
something that would shoot down airplanes at 60, 70,000 feet, in 
excess of that, specifically Soviet reconnaissance flights and Iraqi 
bombers at high altitude, that those were—I was told that is what 
they were looking for is a weapons system to deal with that. 

Clearly, the HAWK system in any version was inadequate to 
that task, and they expected to get some product that was different 
than the one they received. And I am told that is why they were 
unhappy and why the program stopped at that point. 

Mr. Nirlds. Who in the NSC besides yourself, if anyone, was 
dealing with officials at the Department of Defense on tne replen¬ 
ishment issue? 

Mr. North. The only other person I know for sure was dealing 
with a—DOD on that was Admiral Poindexter, and I guess Mr. 
McFarlane. I know that I had to go to Admiral Poindexter a couple 
of times, and say, “Hey, look, I am having a problem here with A, 
B, or C, and can you help?” 

And he would either call or write or whatever was done. Then I 
would get a call back, and we would get on with it. 

Mr. Nirlds. Was that the case with respect to this HAWK re¬ 
plenishment issue? 

Mr. North. Yes. Again, I am having a hard time recalling exact¬ 
ly what was transpiring at the time. I know I was inquiring at the 
DOD probably about both, the cost and the method for replenishing 
the HAWKs which had been shipped in September, a problem 1 
hadn’t even known about until November, and replenishing and re¬ 
placing HAWKs which looked to me to be a very Dig problem, both 
m terms of dollars and in size, in weight, visibility, the whole 
thing. 

It was just a nightmare. 

Mr. Nirlds. Who had authorized you to go to the Department of 
Defense and seek replenishment of tne HAWKs? 

Mr. North. Admiral Poindexter or Mr. McFarlane. I did not go 
to the Pentagon, nor would they have answered me when I called if 
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I didn't have authority. I am sorry. Were you talking about replen¬ 
ishment of HAWKs or TOWs, or both? 

Mr. Niblds. HAWKs. 

Mr. Nobth. Well, I would guess it was the same authority for 
both. 

Mr. Niblds. Admiral Poindexter or Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. Do you know whether either of them communicated 
directly with the Depa rtment of Defense officials on the issue of re¬ 
plenishment of HAWKs? 

Mr. North. I do not. And I do not know that they ever communi¬ 
cated direct—for sure, that they communicated directly on the 
issue of TOWs. But I would like to point out that if a Marine lieu¬ 
tenant colonel called the Pentagon this afternoon and asked for 600 
TOWs to be shipped overseas, and he didn't have a little more 
backing than oak leaves on his collar, they would come and collar 
him and take him away. 

So, I had authority to do that, counsel. I want you to understand 
that. I don't know exactly who called who, but I was talking to 
General Colin Powell, who is the aide to Secretary Weinberger; at 
various points, I talked to Mr. Koch. I eventually ended up talking 
to Mr. Armitage. 

When we finally got around to doing it the right way, through 
the Economy Act—in fact, the only way it was ever done—I was 
talking with CIA logisticians and logisticians out—at the Pentagon. 

Mr. Niblds. So what you are saying is that somebody, either Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter or Mr. McFarlane, gave you the authority to go 
to DOD and seek replenishment? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you recall reporting to one or both of them con¬ 
cerning your contacts with DOD on the subject of HAWKs? 

Mr. North. I recall reporting to both of them voluminously 
about this whole problem. 

Mr. Niblds. All right. You are getting- 

Mr. North. You probably have the records and I don't. 

Mr. Niblds. You are getting into the next area I want to take up, 
which is who in the Government was aware of the HAWK transac¬ 
tions at the time it occurred? I take it you were aware? 

Mr. North. I was aware. 

Mr. Niblds. Admiral Poindexter was aware? 

Mr. North. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Niblds. Mr. McFarlane was awaro? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niblds. You have already given some testimony about 
Dewey Clarridge. 1 would like to ask you a few more questions 
about that. Ana I would like you to turn to a page from your spiral 
notebooks which, again, are exhibit 69A. This one is dated the 25th 
of November. 

Mr. North. Dated again, sir? 

Mr. Niblds. It is the 25th of November, but I am actually going 
to ask you to take a look at the last entry on the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, first. 

Mr. Sullivan. We seem to go from 28 October to 1 December. 
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Mr. Niklds. I think there are a number of the pages that are— 
have the wrong month on them and I suspect that that is what you 
are dealing with. I think 28th of October, is actually 28th Novem¬ 
ber. So, move backwards. 

Mr. Sullivan. What is the writing on it? 

Mr. Niklds. On the 24th, it is the last page that has the 24th as 
the date on it. And at the top, it is “Dick Copp." Do you have that 
in front of you? 

Mr. North. I have a 24 November, 1654 Dick Copp. 

Mr. Niklds. OK. Down in the middle of the page, there is an 
entry, 1852; do you see that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Niklds. I take it that is 6:52 p.m.? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. And in your handwriting, it says “called to/from 
Clarridge”. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Dash— I take it this is a conversation with Clar¬ 
ridge? 

Mr. North. Apparently so, yes. It must have been on the tele¬ 
phone. 

Mr. Niklds. And it says then, “no manifesto provided." 

Mr. North. I think that is probably manifests. 

Mr. Niklds. Excuse me. Manifests. “George says that they have 
hope of talking way out." First of all, do you know what that refers 
to? 

Mr. North. If I could remember who George was. that would 
help. I am not trying to be flippant about that. I don't remember. 
There is a telephone number written below it for George that is ap¬ 
parently a U.S. number. My sense is that that is talking about- 

Mr. Niklds. I think we won't mention his last name, hut I think 
he's a CIA official. And I am going to ask you whether the conver¬ 
sation doesn't have to do with the plane. 

Mr. North. I certainly sense that it has to do with the aircraft. 
And I would guess that the “no manifests provided" is a call from 
a person. In fact, if the George is in the Air Branch, that would 
indicate to me that he had called and said, you know, this thing is 
still very screwed up, there's no manifests; now what are you going 
to do? And- 

Mr. Niklds. So this is information that’s coming from Mr. Clar¬ 
ridge to you? 

Mr. North. Well, either that or I called—it says, 

If you will note my note, up above, 1852, “called to, and then, 
from Dewey Clarridge." There may have been a series of phone 
calls back and forth, and I don’t know which is which. 

Mr. Niklds. Regardless of who is calling whom, the information 
is flowing from the CIA to you? 

Mr. North. Apparently so, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And they are saying that they have hope of talking 
their way out. I take it these are the people who are flying the 
plane carrying the HAWKs? 

Mr. North. My guess is that’s correct, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Ana they’ve got to talk their way out. 
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Mr. North. Talk their way out of wherever they are stuck, if 
that’s what’s happened. 

Mr. Niklds. They are stuck at a landing point between Israel and 
Iran, I take it? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall the event, but undoubtedly everything 
else having gone wrong with this, that went wrong, too, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Well my question is, when you had this conversation 
with Mr. Clarridge about no manifests and the people flying a 
plane are going to have to talk their way out of it, did Mr. Clar- 
ridge know at that time what they were talking their way out of? 

Mr. North. They’re talking—-it is my guess what that refers to is 
they are going to talk their way out of the airfield. You know, we 
don’t have a manifest, I am sorry; we are carrying—whatever it 
was they were saying at the time, and we will be leaving now, kind 
of talk their way out of it. - 

Mr. Niklds. My question is, at that point in time, was Mr. Clar¬ 
ridge yet aware of tne nature of the cargo? 

Mr. North. By the 24th? I do not know. 

Mr. Niklds. All right. Turn the page, if you would. It says, "25 
November.” 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. At the top. "7:20 a.m., call from Dewey.” Do you 
have that in front of you? ' 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Niklds. This is a call from Clarridge, I take it? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. And you are taking notes of what he’s saying to you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And are there—lust answer this question yes or no, 
please—are there words circled? 

Mr. North. There are. 

Mr. Niklds. OK. Don’t mention the words that are circled. 

Mr. North. Understood. 

Mr. Niklds. It says, "aircraft,” does it not? 

Mr. North. Right. "Blank have told us to use blank blank.” 

Mr. Niklds. And then it save, "Cargo must be listed as machine 
parts, spares for oil industry.” 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. Now that’s Mr. Clarridge telling you? 

Mr. North. Again, by—I told you that I had originally dissem¬ 
bled with the Agency, m my initial contacts with tne Israelis, we 
agreed that we would call these machine parts for the oil fields or 
whatever, that we specifically talked about when—in my discus¬ 
sions with the Israelis way back on the 17th, or 18th, that was the 
agreement we had come to. So I—you know, I had told people at 
tne CIA that. 

Mr. Niklds. I understand that. 

Mr. North. You are asking me if I by now had told Mr. Clar¬ 
ridge the truth about what is on that cargo, and I cannot tell you, 
counsel, when it was that I apprised him of it. 

Mr. Niklds. Or that he found out from some other source. 

My question is, why would—if Mr. Clarridge is telling you, tell¬ 
ing you that the cargo must be listed as machine parts, spares for 
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oil industry, does that indicate that he was then aware of what the 
real cargo was? 

Mr. North. Not necessarily to me. Because what that may indi¬ 
cate is that he has made arrangements with the people in the cir¬ 
cles through his Station Chiefs for a clearance with a manifest that 
reads a certain way. And what he’s telling me is to go back 
through Copp, General Secord, and make darned sure that the pro¬ 
prietary is instructed accordingly. 

I'm not sure what—I’m trying to answer your questions in a very 
straightforward manner. I don’t know what question we are trying 
to answer here. 

Mr. Niklds. You have answered it. I think you have said that 
you do not know from looking at this note one way or the other 
whether Mr. Clarridge was yet aware. 

Mr. North. That’s correct. But I do want you to know that there 
came a point in time when I confirmed to him, with integrity and 
honesty, yes that’s what is aboard there. 

Chairman Inouyb. Mr. Nields, is this a good time to take a 
recess? 

Mr. Nields. I have about 5 more minutes on this topic, Mr. 
Chairman, and I will abide by the committees wishes. 

Chairman Inouyb. Please proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Again, on the subject of who was aware of the ship¬ 
ment at the time it occurred, was the President aware of the ship¬ 
ment at the time it occurred? 

Mr. North. I do not know. I was told that the President had ap¬ 
proved it. I have a contemporaneous note to that effect. 

Mr. Nields. In one of your notebooks. 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. Was Mr. Casey aware of it at the time that it oc¬ 
curred? 

Mr. North. I believe he was. If he was not aware of it at that 
instant, it was only because he was on a trip, and I don’t recall 
whether he had returned by this point or not. But shortly thereaf¬ 
ter, he was fully aware because he and I met several times on the 
issue, and it was he who sent forward the original Finding which 
Mr. Sporkin prepared. 

Mr. Nields. So you met with him on this topic, i.e., the shipment 
of the 18 HAWKs, shortly after the shipment occurred? 

Mr. North. I believe it was afterwards, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. But it might have been before? 

Mr. North. It may have been. I would have to check to see when 
Mr. Casey returned from his trip. I know that he was gone, he was 
not in the country, or at least not available when this whole thing 
began on or about the 17th, or 18th. 

Mr. Nields. You mentioned earlier the Attorney General. Was 
the Attorney General aware at the time that HAWKs were being 
shipped? 

Mr. North. I was told—at least 1 understood, I don’t know if I 
was told, but I understood that he was because it was through that 
effort that we ended up getting on the right track for the Ending. 
And that was, I think we went searching for some kind of previous 
Attorney General’s determination or legal opinion on the use of a 
Finding for these purposes. And it was my understanding I think 
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then, and it is now, that these circumstances were explained to 
him. 

I thought that he had seen and approved the November Finding. 
And he had provided an explanation for why this was the legiti¬ 
mate way to go about doing it. All of this on approximately the 
26th, or 26th. 

All Findings are reviewed by the Attorney General, and that 
Finding which eventually got signed by the President, I thought 
had been seen by the Attorney General, and I thought it was the 
Attorney General who had provided the earlier French Smith de¬ 
termination on the legitimacy of this process. 

I also believed that it was the Attorney General who had, some¬ 
thing to.the effect, said, 

“Look, if the President made a mental Finding back in July or 
June or whenever it was, that that can simply be ratified by this 
later Finding, 1 ' and that's why those words were put into the Find¬ 
ing that Mr. Sporkin and I worked on. But I did not talk to the 
Attorney General directly about it, nor did I talk to the President 
directly about it. 

Mr. Nields. OK. I want to be clear about that. You did not have 
a conversation with the Attorney General on this subject at or 
about the time it occurred? 

Mr. North. I don't recall one, no. 

Mr. Nields. What is the basis for your belief that he approved 
the Finding in November? 

Mr. North. Well he—all other Findings were brought to the At¬ 
torney General for his—certification I guess, for the legitimacy of 
it. I personally carried the January Findings to him, and I believe 
that this Finding went through that same kind of a process, but I 
can't confirm it. 

Mr. Nields. Do you believe that because someone told you it hap¬ 
pened or because it is normal procedure? 

Mr. North. I believe it’s both, but I can't recall the specific con¬ 
versation. What 1 am building for you is a description of various 
things that happened along the way that we ended up with a Find¬ 
ing to begin with, that the way I had been going about trying to fix 
the problem was not going to work and that we ended up going 
with a Finding to fix the problem, and even then we ended up 
having to go back and change it. 

Mr. Nields. Just so that the record is clear on this. It was your 
understanding that as a matter of procedure the Attorney General 
signed off on all Findings, and you have a general recollection of re¬ 
hearing that he did it in this case, but not a specific one. Is 
• that- 

Mr. North. I do not have a specific one in this case, no. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have a general recollection of being told that 
the Attorney General had signed off on this Finding? 

Mr. North. Yes, I have a general recollection, because it was in 
that timeframe that I was apprised of Attorney General French 
Smith’s earlier determination that this was the way to go about 
doing it. \ 

Mr. Nields. Now, when you say "this", isn’t it true that Attor¬ 
ney General French Smith's prior opinion related to using an intel¬ 
ligence Finding as a way of transferring? 



Mr. North. Yes, that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Nirlds. And so what your—and your recollection is that that 
William French Smith opinion was discussed and known to you at 
or about the time of the November Finding? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. The final question before we break: Do you know 
whv the missiles were originally supposed to be flown to Tabriz 
and were, in fact, flown to Tehran? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Nirlds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouvr. The hearing will stand in recess for 10 min¬ 
utes. 


[Brief recess.] 

Chairman Inouyr. The hearing will please come to order. 
Mr. Nields. 


Mr. Nirlds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, I asked you before we broke about a number of 
particular individuals and whether they were aware of the HAWK 
shipments in November of 1985. Are there any other officials of the 
U.S. Government who were aware of the HAWK shipment in No¬ 
vember of 1985? 

Mr. North. I think I have given you the list that I believed to 
have been aware. 

Mr. Nirlds. Were any officials at the Department of Defense 
aware that 18 HAWK missiles, or some number of HAWK missiles, 
had actually been shipped by Israel to Iran? 

Mr. North. Again, 1 believe that they may have—excuse me, I 
believe they may well have been, because I think I made several 
efforts to coordinate with them the replenishment of the HAWKs. I 
think I had a discussion, if I remember properly, with DOD offi¬ 
cials about both HAWKs and TOWs. I wouldn’t be asking them 
about HAWKs if they hadn’t already been ordered up as a need for 
replenishing. 

You know, I am a little concerned I am leaving the wrong im- 

S ression, because I honestly think that all of us who were engaged 
1 this activity were looking for the right way of doing things, that 
there was no intent to avoid, to in anyway violate the Arms Export 
Control Act, and that if there was confusion within the DOD over 
how I was going about it, it was because of my own ignorance in 
not knowing the right way to start, and I want to come back to the 
Finding issue as—as why we arrived at using the Economy Act pro¬ 
cedures for that whole business. 

Much of the confhsion that may exist out there may simply have 
been because when this kid was told to find a way to replenish 
things, I didn’t know how to go about doing it, and, in fact, it 
wasn’t until the latter part of January that a real methodology was 
proposed. 

Mr. Nirlds. I just want to make sure. My question is simply: 
Who in the Department of Defense was told that there had actual¬ 
ly been a shipment, if anybody? 

Mr. North. An unrefreshed, long-time-ago memory would tell me 
that I probably talked about that delivery with Mr. Koch, possibly 
with General Powell, possibly with Mr. Armitage. 

Mr. Nmutt. How about Mr. Regan? 
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Mr. North. I did not discuss this with Mr. Regan. 

■ Mr. Niklds. The Vice President? 

Mr. North. Not with the Vice President. 

Mr. Niklds. Anyone else you can think of? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niklds. Colonel North, I'm going to shift topics now and ask 
you some questions about the support of the Contras. 

I take it that j>rior to sometime in the fall of 1984 the CIA was 
principally responsible for our support of the Contras and some¬ 
time in October of 1984 Congress passed what has been referred to 
in these hearings and elsewhere as the Boland Amendment, which 
provided that no funds available to the Department of Defense or 
the CIA or any other department or agency involved in intelligence 
activities may be spent in support of the Contras’ military or para¬ 
military effort. 

I liaven’t finished my question yet. 

Mr. North. I know. 

May I just address one question to you, sir? Are we going to come 
back to what eventually happens on replenishment, on HAWKS, 
TOWs and other things? Because I think it is important, if we 
really want to get what I did and what I know others did in that 
process, I think it’s important we eventually come back to that. 

Mr. Niklds. You can rely on it. 

Mr. North. Thank you. 

Mr. Niklds. But I would like to turn for the moment to the sub¬ 
ject of the Contras following the enactment of the Boland Amend¬ 
ment. 

And I think there has been some evidence here, in explaining 
the meaning of the amendment to the House of Representatives 
immediately prior to its, enactment, Congressman Boland himself 
stated that this ended U.S. support for the war in Nicaragua. 

I take it that that turned out not to be the case, that our support 
continued and indeed to a considerable degree you managed it fol¬ 
lowing the enactment of the Boland Amendment. 

That is a question. 

Mr. North. What was the question? 

Mr. Niklds. Is it correct to say that following the enactment of 
the Boland Amendment our support for the war in Nicaragua did 
not end and that you were the person in the U.S. Government who 
managed it? 

Mr. North. Starting in the spring of 1984, well before the Boland 
proscription of no appropriated funds made available to the DOD 
or the CIA, et cetera, I was already engaged in supporting the Nic¬ 
araguan Resistance and democratic outcome in Nicaragua. 

I did so as a part of a covert operation that was earned out start¬ 
ing as early as the spring of ’84 when we ran out of money, where 
people started to look in Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, El Sal¬ 
vador, and Costa Rica for some sign of what the Americans were 
really going to do, and that that help began much earlier than the 
most rigorous of the Boland proscriptions and, yes, it was carried 
out covertly and it was carried out in such a way as to ensure that 
the heads of state and the political leadership in Nicaragua, in 
Central America, recognized the United States was going to meet 
the commitments of the President’s foreign policy, and the Presi- 
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dent’s foreign policy was that we are going to achieve a democratic 
outcome in Nicaragua and that our support for the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters was going to continue, and that I was given the 
job of holding them together in body and soul, and it slowly transi¬ 
tioned into a more difficult task as time went on and as the CIA 
had to withdraw farther and farther from that support, until final¬ 
ly we got to the point in October when I was the only person left 
talking to them. 

Mr. Niklds. You are talking about now October of 1984? w 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Niklds. That was my question. Following October of 1984, 
was the U.S. Government support for the war in Nicaragua man¬ 
aged by you? 

That was the only question. 

Mr. North. The U.S. contact with the Nicaraguan Resistance 
was me, and I turned to others to help carry out that activity. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you manage it? 

Mr. North. I tried. In terms of coalescing the activities that 
went on, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Now, you said you were given the job. Who gave it to 
you? 

Mr. North. Well I puess it fell to me by default. Mr. McFarlane 
was *,he one who originally tasked me to go make contact with the 
Resistance, assure them of our unflagging support. I made a trip in 
the spring of 1984 to that effect and it basically just persisted 
thereafter. 

Mr. Niklds. Maybe it would be most useful to get into specifics of 
the areas of your support. 

I take it one area of your support was to endeavor to raise money 
from sources other than the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. North. That's correct. Boland proscriptions did not allow us 
to do so and so we sought a means of complying with those Boland 
proscriptions by going elsewhere for those moneys. 

Mr. Niklds. And you went to foreign countries? 

Mr. North. I did not physically go to those foreign countries. 

Mr. Niklds. Representatives of- 

Mr. North. Representatives of foreign countries and I had dis¬ 
cussions about those matters, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. You asked them for money? 

Chairman Inouyk. May I interrupt to announce that a vote is 
now in progress in the U.S. Senate and accordingly Members of the 
Senate will have to absent themselves. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Niklds. And you asked them for money for the Contras? 

Mr. North. Well, I want to be a little bit more specific about 
that. I don't recall going hat in hand to anybody asking for money. 

I do recall sitting and talking about how grateful this country 
would be if the issue that they had discussed with others were 
indeed brought to fruition. 

For example, a representative of Country Three and I met and 
we talked about an issue that had been raised with him beforehand 
by others outside of the Government. And I told him I thought that 
was a dandy idea and I told him where he could send the money 
and he did so. 
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Mr. Niklds. Before we get into the specifics and I am going to 
ask you more about Country Three in a minute, Mr. McFarlane 
has testified that he gave you instructions not to solicit money 
from foreign countries or private sources. 

Did he give you those instructions? 

Mr. North. I never carried out a single act, not one, Mr. Nields, 
in which I did not have authority from my superiors. I haven’t in 
the 28 years that I have been in the uniformed services of the 
United States of America ever violated an order, not one. 

Mr. Niklds. But that wasn’t the question. 

Mr. North. That is the answer to your question. 

Mr. Nields. No. The question was, did Mr. McFarlane give you 
such instructions? 

Mr. North. No. I never heard those instructions. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that it was your understanding from 
what you have just said that quite to the contrary, you were au¬ 
thorized to seek money from foreign countries? 

Mr. North. I was authorized to do everything that I did. 

Mr. Nields. Well, again, that isn’t the question. 

Mr. North. I was authorized to have a meeting—in this particu¬ 
lar case, in specific, by Mr. McFarlane—for the purpose of talking 
to the man about a suggestion that had been made to him by 
others and to encourage that process along, and I did so. 

I had already provided to Mr. McFarlane a card with the address 
of an account, an offshore account which would support the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance and, thank God, somebody put money into that ac¬ 
count and the Nicaraguan Resistance didn’t die, as perhaps others 
intended. 

Certainly the Sandinistas and Moscow and Cuba intended that 
and they didn’t die. They grew in strength and numbers and effec¬ 
tiveness as a consequence, and I think that is a good thing. 

And Mr. McFarlane was the person who asked me for the card 
on the account and with the account and I gave it to him and I 
don’t know who he gave it to. But whoever he gave it to gave a lot 
of money. 

I don’t know if Mr. McFarlane asked that person for the money 
or not. I did not go to the representative of Country Three and ask 
him for money. He suggested that he put money there and I told 
him where to send it ana, thank God, he did so, too. 

Mr. Nields. I take it you are saying not only did Mr. McFarlane 
not instruct you not to seek money from foreign countries, but that 
he was aware of each and every one of your actions to obtain 
money from foreign countries and approved of it? 

Mr. North. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And with respect specifically to Country Three, I 
take it that you originally had a meeting with General Singlaub in 
which he reported a discussion he had had with representatives of 
Country Three? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And he told them that the discussion that he had 
with representatives of Country Three, which he told you about, 
had to do with money for the Contras? 

Mr. North. As I recall, yes. 
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Mr. Ndklds. And I believe that the discussion you had with him 
was sometime in November of 1984? Is that consistent with your 
recollection? 

Mr. North. I have absolutely no recall when those conversations 
were, but I am sure you have a contemporaneous record of mine 
that would reflect that. 

Mr. Niblds. Yes, exhibit 71. In book no. 4, second page of the ex¬ 
hibit. 

Turn one more page. 

Mr. North. I have the document. 

Mr. Nields. Does that refresh your memory that it was sometime 
in November of 1984 that General Singlaub reported to you on his 
discussion with Country Three on the subject of fUnding the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. North. I am looking at the memo dated December 4, 1984. 

Mr. Nields. Yes. 

Mr. North. This refers to the acquisition of surface-to-air mis¬ 
siles from another country. 

Mr. Nields. That is why I asked you to turn to the next page. 

Mr. North. OK. I see the entry. 

Mr. Nields. OK. November of 1984? 

Mr. North. I am missing the date, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. Well, at the very first part of the memo, it says, “In 
accordance with prior understanding, I met on Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 28.“ And that is an unrelated transaction. 

Mr. North. That happens to be the transaction that relates to 
the surface-to-air missiles. 

Mr. Nields. Yes, and then if you turn to the next page, it says, 
“Later that afternoon, Mqjor General Jack Singlaub visited to 
advise of two meetings held earlier in the day." 

Mr. North. Got it. 


Mr. Nields. So my question is, did you have a discussion with 
General Singlaub in November of 1984, on the subject of his dis¬ 
cussing money for the Contras with Country Three? 

Mr. North. Later that afternoon, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Yes. Then sometime a couple of months later, you— 
did you not—ask General Singlaub to go back to Country Three 
and seek $2 million for the Contras? 


Mr. North. I recall it a little differently. I think he said he was 
going to go back, and he suggested that he do that. I am not debat¬ 
ing the actual sequence of who did what. 

Mr. Nields. Why don't you turn to exhibit 72. The second page. 

Mr. North. Second page on mine is blank. Are you talking about 
this page? This is a cable to- 

Mr. Nields. Try the third page which is numbered 2,1 believe. 

Mr. North. Got it. 


Mr. Nields. And you see at the top, it says, “The FDN is in 
uraent need of near-term financing, approximately $2 million"? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. “For the purchase of rifles, ammunition and boots 
for new volunteers"? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then down lower it says, “Singlaub will be here 
to see me tomorrow. With your permission, I will ask him to ap- 
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preach—” and then blanked out is Country Three—"Embassy 
urging that they proceed with their offer.” 

Mr. North. Yes. I would also like to point out it says "proceed 
with their offer.” It does not say proceed with—with what I asked 
for. 

' Mr. Nirlds. But you asked General Singlaub, did you not, to go 
back and ask them to proceed with their offer? 

Mr. North. Yes. But again, I think what is important, counsel, is 
the words "their offer.” I get the sense that somehow or another, 
we have tried to create the impression that Oliver North picked up 
his hat and wandered around Washington and foreign capitals beg¬ 
ging for money and I didn't do that. I didn’t have to do it. 

Because others were more willing to put up the money than the 
Congress, because they saw well what was happening to us in Cen¬ 
tral America and the devastating consequences of a Contra wipeout 
and an American walkaway and write-off to what was going to 
happen to this country and to democracy elsewhere in the world. 

I didn’t have to wander around and beg. There were other coun¬ 
tries in the world and other people in this country who were more 
willing to help the Nicaraguan Resistance survive and cause de¬ 
mocracy to prosper in Central America than this body here, and 
that is an important factor in all of what you do, counsel, and in 
what this committee is going to do. It has got to be part of your 
assessment as to why is it that other countries in the world were 
willing to step up and help in a desperate cause when we were not 
willing to do so ourselves? 

That has got to be something that is debated not just by pulling 
people before this group and hammering at them and haranguing 
them and reducing it to pettiness. It has got to be something that 
the American people come to understand how desperately impor¬ 
tant it was, not iust to us, not just to Ollie North, and not just to 
President Ronald Reagan. It was important to these other people 
who put forth that money, and I didn’t beg them. They offered. 

And that is important, sir. 

Mr. Nields. And no money came in in March, April, May, or 
June? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall exactly when it came in, but it came in. 

Mr. Nields. None of it came in, then, and you had another meet¬ 
ing with Singlaub in June? 

Mr. North. If you are looking at something that indicates that, I 
would suppose- 

Mr. Nields. Take a look at exhibit 73, which is a page from your 
spiral notebooks, 29th of June 1985, middle of page, 1280, meeting 
with Singlaub. Do you see that, sir? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. That says, "$10 million, $5 million from”—Country 
Three is blacked out—"call Sigur or North.” And I take it he was 
telling you that he needed a signal from this government before 
Country Three was going to give any money? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall specifically what that was about. I have 
admitted to you that I did meet with a representative of Country 
Three and confirmed that this country would be indeed gratefiil. I 
don’t remember this specific- 
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Mr. Nields. But you have also told us that there were these 
other countries that themselves on their own wanted to aid the 
Contras. And I am saying, isn’t it true that they didn’t give any aid 
for several months, and that Singlaub came back to you and said, 
they are not going to give any money unless this government gives 
them a signal. And he met with you and asked you for that, and 
you said nave him call Sigur or North. 

Mr. Nobth. OK. Yes. That is exactly what transpired. I am not 
saying that is exactly what transpired this day. 

Mr. Niblds. And then nothing happened for approximately a 
month and you had another meeting with Singlaub, this time on 
the 30th of July? 

Mr. Nobth. Can you refresh me on that one? 

Mr. Nields. Yes, I can. exhibit no. 74, it is another page from 
your spiral notebooks. Don’t mention names that are circled. It 
says, "30 July, meeting with Singlaub.” And then there is a name 
of an official from Country Three. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Circled. And then it says, "Singlaub need $2 million 
the next 2 weeks.’’ 

Mr. North. Yes. I see what it says. I don’t recall exactly what 
that means. I’m not sure that that actually relates to the contribu¬ 
tion made by Country Three. 

Mr. Nields. Well down below it, it says, "Please call Gaston or 
North.” 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Same thing, isn't it? They want some encouragement 
from the U.S. Government? 

And you then actually instructed Mr. Sigur to go meet with offi¬ 
cials of that country? 

Mr. North. First of all, I didn’t instruct Dr. Sigur to do that. I 
probably asked him, and the word "asked” is indeed underlined in 
my notes. 

Mr. Nields. You asked him. Did you talk to Mr. McFarlane 
before you asked him to do that? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And got his approval? 

Mr. North. You bet. 

Mr. Nields. And then you asked Gaston to go meet with the offi¬ 
cials of Country Three? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then after Gaston had done that, you asked him 
to set up a meeting for you? 

Mr I. orth. Right. 

Mr. Nields. And representatives of Country Three? * ** 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And at that meeting, you told them that the coun¬ 
try—this country would be very grateful if they were to make the 
contribution? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Nields. And then and only then they actually made it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And Mr. Sigur has testified that your meeting with 
representatives of Country Three was in August That would be the 
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month following this note. I take it that's consistent with your 
recollection? 

Mr. North. If you say—I did have a meeting. If you say it was in 
August, I’ll believe you. 

Mr. Niklds. And you then sent Mr. Owen with an account 
number so that the officials of Country Three would know where to 
send the money? 

Mr. North. I recall that happening. 

Mr. Nirlds. And that was the account which Mr. Secord had set 
up in Switzerland? 

Mr. North. I guess so, yes. I don’t remember exactly which ac¬ 
count number I gave him. 

Mr. Nirlds. But it was one of Secord’s accounts? 

Mr. North. I believe it was. 

Mr. Nirlds. And those accounts had been set up at your sugges¬ 
tion? 

Mr. North. Absolutely, as part of a covert operation to support 
the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Nirlds. To receive moneys to support the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance? ’ 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 

Mr. Nirlds. And it wasn’t under the control of the Nicaraguans? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Nirlds. It was under the control of Secord, who was respond¬ 
ing to your direction? 

Mr. North. I’m not sure that a major general is going to be 
happy with saying the words responding to my direction. General 
Secord was indeed cooperating in every way that I asked him to, 


yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. Well who was in charge? You were a government of¬ 
ficial. He was not. He’s a major general. You are a lieutenant colo¬ 
nel. Are you telling this committee that because he had a higher 
rank when he was with the Government that he was the boss? 

Mr. North. Well, he was the boss of what? He was the boss of 
the organizations and the commercial enterprises that he set up to 
assist the Nicaraguan Resistance, and that I eventually asked nim 
to expand out into other covert operations, and he did those things. 

Mr. Nirlds. He did those at your request, did he not? 

Mr. North. That’s-correct. But you said “direction.” I think he 
would probably take umbrage with that. 

Mr. Nirlds. I am not asking you whether he would take um¬ 
brage; I am asking you whether the U.S. Government retained con¬ 
trol over this covert operation. 

Mr. North. I tried to, counsel. Tried to. 

Mr. Nirlds. And indeed all of the money that went into that 
bank account in Switzerland resulted from your efforts? 

Mr. North. I don’t know thati no, because you say “that bank 
account.” I’m not sure to this day exactly how much money went 
into that bank account or which bank account. 

Mr. Nirlds. Well, I can tell you that the committees’ records re¬ 
flect that the moneys that went into those bank accounts came 
from the proceeds of sales of arms to Iran, from Country Three, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly from Spitz Channell’s organizations, a little bit 
from the Government of Israel and one deposit from Joseph Coors. 
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And my question to you: Isn’t it true that you were responsible 
for directing all of that money into those accounts? 

Mr. North. My sense is that the ones you have just identified— 
except that I don't know that it is the Government of Israel; I be¬ 
lieve it was an Israeli private citizen—I would agree that I am the 
person that caused that money to go into those accounts. 

Mr. Niblds. I'd like to turn now to Country Two. Do you have 
that country in mind? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you ever have any meetings with officials of 
Country Two in which the subject of money for the Contras arose? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you ever ask Mr. Secord to have a meeting with 
a representative of Country Two for the purpose of discussing con¬ 
tributions for the Contras? 

Mr. North. I don't recall whether I asked him or he suggested, 
but, nonetheless, such a meeting did indeed occur. 

Mr. Niblds. And did you have authority- 

Mr. North. At least I am told that such a meeting did occur. I 
was not present at the meeting, but I did talk to him before about 
it and I believe I talked to him after about it. At least it was re¬ 
ported to me that way. 

Mr. Niblds. And was that meeting known to Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. And was it—were you authorized in advance to 
either ask or consent to Mr. Secord making that request? 

Mr. North. I'm sure that I was, yes. 

Mr. Niblds. And, to your knowledge, had Mr. McFarlane had 
similar meetings with representatives of Country Two? 

Mr. North. Ido not know to this day whether he did or not. 

Mr. Niblds. Did he tell you that he aid? 

Mr. North. No, he did not. 

Mr. Niblds. Did he tell you anything on that subject? 

Mr. North. You are asking me—let me get the bottom line on 
this thing. You are asking me do I know where the initial $25 mil¬ 
lion came from? 

To this day, I do not. I simply gave Mr. McFarlane a card and on 
that card was an account number, and money there—shortly there¬ 
after started to flow to that account. 

Mr. Niblds. My question- 

Mr. North. Ana I don't know whether it was Country Two or 
not. And that is also part of a covert operation. I didn't need to 
know that. In a compartmented covert operation, my job was to get 
an account number for the Nicaraguan Resistance to receive 
moneys. 

Mr. Niblds. Let me ask it to you this way- 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me. Let him finish, sir. 

Mr. North. And that is important, I think, to the American 
understanding a covert operation. There are boxes within boxes to 
protect the operation. 

You know, one of the things that disturbs me about the way this 
is proceeding is we constantly are coming back to the fact that the 
American people haven't been told everything. You are not going 
to make public all of this stuff when you get done with it either, 1 
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hope. I mean, there’s top secret, code word documents that I have 
seen for the first time today in years that I’m now having to look 
through. I pray to God you are not going to turn all these loose. 

You know, even after the Russians got the secrets of our satel¬ 
lites from a spy, we didn’t publish them in our periodicals. The 
Congressional committees didn’t make them public for everybody 
to read. And there’s nothing wrong with that. There’s nothing 
wrong with the fact that Mr. McFarlane compartmented off parts 
of the program for his knowledge and that others in the program 
didn’t know everything else that everyone else knew. There is 
nothing wrong with that in a covert operation. That is how they 
are conducted and it is the right way to do it, to protect lives and 
the people engaged in it, and lives are important. 

Mr. Nields. Did you tell Mr. Secord that Mr. McFarlane had al¬ 
ready had a meeting with the official? 

Mr. North. No, because I didn’t know, and I do not know for— 
confirmed knowledge to this day that Mr. McFarlane met with that 
official from Count™ Two. I do know that at some point farther 
down the line, Mr. McFarlane asked me to tell General Secord to 
back off his contacts with the person from Country Two. And he 
did so. 

Mr. Nields. And subsequently money came in? 

Mr. North. It did. 

Mr. Nields. Are you aware of anyone else in the Government 
that had meetings with Country Two or representatives of Country 
Two on the subject of contributions for the Contras? 

Mr. North. I have no personal knowledge that anybody other 
than General Secord, and I only know that because he told me, met 
with representatives of Country Two. And at the time General 
Secord was not a part of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Nields. Are you aware of any approaches to Country Nine 
seeking support for the Contras? 

Mr. North. I can recall that there was a discussion about that 
country between General Secord and 1.1 don’t believe that anybody 
in the U.S. Government ever approached them. 

Mr. Nields. Did Mr. Secord? 

Mr. North. I know he approached them on the issue of terror¬ 
ism. I don’t recall whether or not he actually approached them on 
the issue of aid to the Nicaraguan Resistance. No. I don’t recall. I 
may—you may be able to refresh my memory, but I don't remem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Nields. Let’s take a look at exhibit no. 78. 

Mr. North. I have a one-page piece of paper, dated 8 August. 

Mr. Nields. 1985? 

Mr. North. 1985,1 believe. It is hard to read. 

Mr. Nields. Headed “Call from Rich”? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Who is Rich? 

Mr. North. Well, Rich could be a number of people, but- 

Mr. Nields. Is that Richard Miller? 

Mr. North. Well, I don't know. I know Rich Armitage, Rich 
Miller. I know several other Rich's. Do you have the pages that 
precede and succeed that? 
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Mr. Nields. I can supply it to you if you wish. I do not believe it 
is going to shed any light 

Mr. North. Well, again—does this—after the Rich, my copy is 
very difficult to read, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. There are some circled words there which should not 
be read. 

Mr. North. I understand that. But what is right after Rich? It 
looks like a squiggle. 

Mr. Nields. Re. 

Mr. North. Re? OK. 

I think that may well be—given the first circled name, that may 
well be Richard Miller, not Richard Secord. 

Mr. Nields. And it refers down at the bottom—first of all, I take 
it Country Nine is- 

Mr. North. Circled. 

Mr. Nields. —mentioned. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. There is a reference “Could be as much as $4 or $6 
million"? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. Does that refer to a prospective contribution to the 
Contras? 

Mr. North. I do not recall this conversation, but I do recall—the 
circle is a code name for one of the people that was in contact with 
us initially, of all things, on the hostage matter, and it turns out 
this guy is a bad apple. At one point Director Casey was concerned 
that this fellow might be a provocation. In any event, this man 
never produced anything. Talked a lot. Did nothing. 

Mr. Nields. Now if you will turn to exhibit 79- 

Mr. North. Did I answer the question on who that Rich was? I 
do not believe—first of all, I never referred to General Secord 
as- 


Mr. Nields. You said you thought it was Richard Miller? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. If you turn to exhibit 79. Do you have that in front 
of you? It is another page from your notebook, dated 24 September 
1985. And down at the bottom it says “Call from Dick." And then 
there are some numbers, and below that it says “Meeting with 
Country Nine people tomorrow, one C-7 ready now." 

What does tnat refer to? 

Mr. North. I don't know. It could be—again, I recall speaking 
specifically to General Secord about the issue of terrorism, and I 
don't know that he ever approached them for contributions. It may 
well be that he did. I just don't remember it. You may be able to 
show me other notes in there where they were approached. I don’t 
know that they ever made a contribution. I did not ever approach 
anyone. 

Mr. Nields. Did you ever meet with officials of any other country 
for the purpose of discussing contributions to the Contras? 

Mr. North. Oh, sure. Not just financial contributions. I mean, I 
met with the senior military person from Country Four to get sur¬ 
face-to-air missiles, and I did that with the ftill knowledge of the 
FBI and the National Security Adviser. 
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One of the things that kind of bothers me is that this wasn’t all 
done as some terrible, nefarious thing; it was done as part of a 
covert operation. 

I would like to make a note about that one right there. I was 
very concerned about the meeting I had with No. 4, that someone 
not misunderstand why I was meeting with that person, and I 
asked for specific surveillance from the FBI on it ana they provid¬ 
ed, as I understand it, that kind of protection. 

The Director of the FBI was aware of that meeting. It was not 
some deep, dark secret. 

Mr. Niblds. Was that a meeting in which you were requesting a 
contribution of surface-to-air missiles or were you seeking to fatili- 
tate the transportation of surface-to-air missiles that had been pur¬ 
chased by somebody else? 

Mr. North. I was actually seeking to facilitate the transporta¬ 
tion, but I was hoping I could turn it enough they would like to 
make the contribution. I will admit that. 

Mr. Nirlds. So you discussed the possibility of a contribution 
with representatives of Country Four? 

Mr. North. Well, when I say contribution, I’m speaking specifi¬ 
cally of surface-to-air missiles, which at that point in time the Re¬ 
sistance was being devastated by the Soviet-supplied, Cuban-flown 
Hind helicopters, and we were looking desperately for surface-to-air 
missiles that could be provided to the Democratic Resistance, and 
that man's country makes the kind that is useful for that purpose. 

Would you repeat the question, counsel? 

Mr. Nirlds. Yes. Did you ask representatives of Country Four at 
that time to contribute SA-7s? 

Mr. North. I don’t believe I actually, baldly asked them to con¬ 
tribute. I had a—if I can just back up on that whole thing just for a 
second. 

That particular place was a good source for these weapons. We 
were concerned, I was concerned, I went to Admiral Poindexter 
and told him my concerns about the meeting. We knew that that 
was a good source for those weapons. I was concerned about the 
meeting because I did not want anyone in our intelligence services 
or others to misunderstand the purpose of the meeting, and so 
what I did is, I asked Admiral Poindexter, and I believe Mr. 
McFarlane, too, to please make sure that the Attorney General and 
the Director of the FBI was aware that the meeting was going to 
take place, and I believe that they did so, for obvious purposes, and 
I think that’s without saying more. 

Mr. Nirlds. My question is a very simple one. Did you ask for 
Country Four to make a contribution of- 

Mr. North. Not in so many words. We had a long philosophical 
discussion over lunch about Soviet hegemony, the kinds of things I 
thought would be attractive and of concern to him. He shared my 
concerns. I made him aware there was a purchase under way, 
these things were desperately needed, and he then facilitated that. 
But he didn’t make a contribution. 

Mr. Nirlds. He never made a contribution? 

Mr. North. Not that I’m aware of. 

Mr. Nirlds. Did you have any other meetings with representa¬ 
tives of Country Four in which you sought a contribution? 
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Mr. North. Not that I recall, no. 

Mr. Nirlds. Any other countries? 

Mr. North. At some point I encouraged others, although I did 
not have the meeting to see if we could obtain radio equipment 
from Country Eight, and- 

Mr. Nirlds. Who did you encourage to do that? 

Mr. North. I'm not entirely certain, but I think it was General 
Sinelaub. 

Mr. Nirlds. And on whose authority did you do that? 

Mr. North. Well, with my superiors. I'm, you know- 

Mr. Nirlds. Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. North. No, bv then I think it was Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Nirlds. Did that prove successful? 

Mr. North. I don't recall. I don't think so. 

Mr. Nirlds. Any others? 

Mr. North. Brunei, of course. Brunei had been under discussion 
for a long time. 

Mr. Nirlds. Any others? 

Mr. North. No. I think that's it. 

Now eventually, eventually I talked to—this is very late in the 
whole process—to a senior person from Country One, who then 
indeed provided some weapons. 

Mr. Nirlds. Physical weapons, free of charge? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. I have been asking you only about your own meet- 
ings and contacts. Did you ask any other person to approach any 
foreign country other than the ones you have already testified 
about? 

Mr. North. Well, I of course asked Dr. Sigur to establish the 
meetings—and I believe at the time I probably told him why—with 
the ones that I met with. That would be Countries Three and Four. 

I may have asked him to arrange a meeting with some represent¬ 
atives of Country Five. I don't recall specifically at this point, but I 
may have. And I’m not aware that others outside or elsewhere 
were doing it other than the fact that I know that Mr. Abrams, 
Ambassador Abrams, eventually made a contact with Brunei. 

Mr. Nirlds. Are you aware of any contacts made by other people 
in the U.S. Government, whether or not at your request or direc¬ 
tion, to approach other countries for contributions to the Contras? 

Mr. North. Not that I can recall specifically, other than I did 
talk to Admiral Moreau at length about a trip that was being made 
by a senior U.S. official to Country Four, ana I believe the contact 
was made while he was on that trip. 

And there is a country that's not on your list, so I don't know 
how to refer to it, but I did—I recall now that I did make contact 
with a senior official in another country on that matter, and we 
can develop some convention for how we talk about it. 

Mr. Nirlds. We have simply been writing it on a sheet of paper, 
folding it over and handing it to the chairman. And will you de¬ 
scribe that contact? 

Chairman Inouyr. That country will be referred to as Country 
Ten. 

Mr. North. I am sorry? 

Mr. Nirlds. Country Ten. 
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Would you describe that contact, please, sir? 

Mr. North. I met with that senior official in a foreign country, 
not his, not ours, as part of a broader effort, but it included assist¬ 
ance that he may be able to provide in the case of support for the 
Nicaraguan Resistance. There was a broader context in that con¬ 
versation, but that was certainly a part of it. 

And no final arrangement was every consummated because 
shortly thereafter, I was reassigned back to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Nields. And were you seeking then a financial contribution 
or a contribution of some kind of materiel? 

Mr. North. It was not so much financial certainly as more a— 
operational support. I guess maybe I don’t want to sound like I am 
dissembling at all, because I went to the officials in Country Seven 
and others of Country Seven’s neighbors frequently asking for 
operational support and getting it, not financial, not materiel nec¬ 
essarily, but assistance in operational support for everything from 
airplanes to places to park them, things like that. 

And so—and I was the person who did those. 

Mr. Nields. And on whose authority did you do those? 

Mr. North. My superiors. 

Mr. Nields. Is this just Admiral Poindexter or Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter and Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. North. Oh, no, again, this all started way back in 1984, so it 
started when Mr. McFarlane was there, and it continued on 
through Admiral Poindexter’s succession as National Security Ad¬ 
viser in 1986. 

Mr. Nields. Would you turn to exhibit 80? That is a page from 
one of your notebooks, February 4——• 

Mr. North. What year is that? 

Mr. Nields. I believe this is 1985. And I take it that is a call 
from Clair George? 

Mr. North. I take it that it is, but there is more—I can't under¬ 
stand what this thing says with all the things blacked out. Did I 
black those out when I gave it to you? 

Mr. Nields. No, you did not. What is blacked out is the name of 
Country Five and an official of Country Five. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Nields. And it refers to a contribution, a possible contribu¬ 
tion of $2 million, does it not? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. Can you describe that conversation? 

Mr. North. Well, I can’t recall—you say this is 1985, 4 (Four) 
February 1985? 

Mr. Nields. I believe so. We are checking it right now. 

Mr. North. OK. I don’t recall it specifically. I do recall in gener¬ 
al that there was some conversation with Country Number Five. I 
don’t believe that Country Five evn* made that contribution. I may 
well be wrong. But I think that we talked to them several times 
about operational support, and encouraged them to provide or sell 
materiel to the Resistance. 

I don’t recall that that actually transpired. 

Mr. Nields. But this was something which was brought to your 
attention by a representative of the ClA? 
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Mr. North. Sure. I mean they knew what I was doing. I mean 
they knew that I was the guy who was in contact with tne Resist¬ 
ance and was out trying to help them, in compliance with Boland, I 
would point out. 

Mr. Niblds. Now, my next question is: You have indicated that 
the National Security Advisers for whom your worked authorized 
you to seek support from foreign countries, Doth financial and oper¬ 
ational. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Was your—were your activities in that respect 
known to others in the White House other than the National Secu¬ 
rity Advisers? 

Mr. North. Well, I want to go back to something I said at the 
very beginning of all this, Mr. Nields. I assumed that those matters 
which required the attention and decision of the President of the 
United States did indeed get them. I assumed that. 

I never asked that. I never walked up to the President and said, 
“Oh, by the way, Mr. President, yesterday, I met with so-and-so 
from Country Four.” Nor did he ever say, “I am glad you had a 
meeting with Country Four and it went well.” 

Mr. Nields. Do you know whether or not the President was 
aware of your activities seeking funds and operational support for 
the Contras from third countries? 

Mr. North. I do not know. I assumed that he did. 


Mr. Nields. What was the basis of your assumption? 

Mr. North. Just that there was a lot going on, and it was very 
obvious that the Nicaraguan Resistance survived. I sent forward in- 
n umerable documents, some of wh ich you have just shown us as ex¬ 
hibits that demonstrated 1 was keeping my superiors fully in¬ 
formed as to what was going on. 

Mr. Nields. Now, you indicate that we have shown you, that you 
made numerous documents, and we have shown them to you. I 
don’t believe we have shown you any that post-date August of 1985. 
Did there come a time when you stopped writing documents relat¬ 
ing to your support for the Contras? 

Mr. North. There came a time when I stopped sending up what 
we call in-system memoranda. I continued to communicate with my 
superiors using the PROF systems, and I continued to send forward 
nonlog or oub-of-system documents, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And where are they? 

Mr. North. Well, the PROF notes you got, I guess. 

Mr. Nields. Where are the nonlogged documents? 

Mr. North. I think they were shredded or burn-bagged. 

Mr. Nields. And the PROF messages you thought had been de¬ 
leted? 


Mr. North. 1 had hoped that they had been, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it you stopped putting these memoranda 
in the system because of a problem tnat arose in connection with a 
Congressional inquiry? 

Mr. North. Actually, the problem arose as a consequence of 
media attention, which occurred in the summer of 1985, and that 
was that my name surfaced in connection with, in some cases half¬ 
way accurate, and in some cases wild and spurious allegations 
about my role in support for the Nicaraguan Resistance. 
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Mr. Niklds. Well, we'll get back to this in more detail later, Colo¬ 
nel North. 

But are you saying that your decision to stop putting these docu¬ 
ments in the system had nothing to do with the fact that they were 
pulled out of the system by Mr. McFarlane for the purpose—in re¬ 
sponse to a Congressional request for documents? 

Mr. North. No. I think we arrived at a point—and I don’t recall 
whether it was his idea or my idea—in 1985 to stop putting these 
documents in the system, you’re right. I’m not saying it was his 
idea. It might have been mine. 

But anyway, we decided not to. 

Mr. Nields. And that arose out of the fact that Congress had 
asked to look at the documents? 

Mr. North. Well, sure. 

Mr. Nields. And the documents that were gathered for them all 
came out of a system. 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Nields. And you didn’t want to show Congress the docu¬ 
ments in the system? 

Mr. North. I didn’t want to show Congress a single word on this 
whole thing. 

Mr. Nields. Who else in the Government was aware of the fact 
that you and others at the NSC were approaching third countries 
for the purpose of raising money for the Contras? 

Mr. North. Well, the person most closely aware of it outside the 
NSC that I know of—ana I’ll talk to you about people that I was in 
contact with—was Director Casey, who I had many conversations 
regarding this, what we referred to as off-line conversations, ones 
that weren’t going to be -recorded or transmitted. And Admiral 
Arthur J. Moreau, U.S. Navy, knew a great deal about it, because 
he and I spoke a lot. 

Mr. Nields. Anyone else? 

Mr. North. You are probably going to show me a document 
where I talked to somebody else, but that is about, you know, the 
limit of Government officials that I talked to. 

Obviously from what you can see here on the 4th of February 
there were others who were aware within the U.S. Government. 
There were other members in Congress who knew, you know, that 
I was the person in touch with the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Nields. Any other people in the CIA? 

Mr. North. Oh I’m sure that Mr. Clarridge knew. He is the guy 
who introduced me to the leadership of the Nicaraguan Resistance 
way back in 1984. 

There were other people at CIA who I met with on a regular 
basis. I’m not saying that these people had intimate knowledge of 
my day-to-day activities like my superiors did, but certainly they 
knew that I was the guy that was getting things done. 

That’s why they called me up, that’s why there is a note to the 
effect that, hey, Ollie, you know, here are these guys here from 
Country whatever it is, they’re talking about $2 million, why don’t 
you go over and put the smile on them and maybe they’ll lack in. 

Mr. Nields. How about the Chief of the Central American Task 
Force? 



Mr. North. Oh, I’m sure that he had a detailed grasp of—well, I 
say a detailed grasp—I’m sure that he had an adequate sense of 
what I was doing. 

Mr. Niklds. And what is your basis for that belief? 

Mr. North. We used to have meetings with the Restricted Inter- 
agency Group, we used to have secure conference calls, and on one 
occasion I can recall laying out for the group—in fact, I think it 
was after the $100 million nad been voted by both Houses, hadn’t 
been sent forward to the President—I can recall a meeting in an 
office in the Pentagon where I went down item by item by item the 
things that I was doing and asked them point blank whether or not 
I had to continue to do them to keep the Resistance alive, because 
even though the money had been authorized and both bills had 
been passed, we couldn’t get it forwarded to the President. 

Ana we went down item by item by item on my checklist of what 
I was having directed out each month or each quarter or each week 
to support the Resistance, and asked them point blank whether 
this should continue. 

Mr. Nield8. Who was there? 

Mr. North. Well, I would have to look at my contemporaneous 
notes at the time, but I think there is a note in one of the note¬ 
books I gave you to that effect. 

Mr. Fiers was there, Mr. Abrams was there, Mr. Armitage was 
there, I think Mr. Michael was there, I think General Moellering 
was there. 

Mr. Niklds. Would you go through them for us, please, item-by- 
item, what it was that you told this assembled group you were 
doing? 

Mr. North. What I’m saying to you is I didn’t say, look, on a 
given day I’m going to walk out and go talk to so and so about so 
much money. What they knew is that I was the person who was 
causing these things to happen. There was no doubt in their mind. 

That is why, when an airplane goes down in Honduras, they call 
me to get the bodies home and to pay the costs. That’s why, wh<#n 
somebody needs something done, in the case of this contact right 
here you pointed out as part of exhibit no. 79, they called me. 

These people knew wnat I was doing. They knew that it was a 
covert operation being conducted by this government to support 
the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Niklds. My question is, could you—you indicated that during 
this meeting at the Department of Defense, at the Pentagon, you 
went down item-by-item. Would you go down for us item by item 
what it was that you told them? 

Mr. North. I don’t have the list before me. I gave copies of that 
to you. It is in the stuff that I gave to you, seven binders full. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you discuss the resupply operation? 

Mr. North. I think so. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you discuss efforts to obtain armaments? 

Mr. North. Probably. I am talking about aid to the internal op¬ 
position, food, clothing, medical supplies, et cetera. I think it was 
all on that list, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick. 

Mr. Niklds. Including munitions? 

Mr. North. I am not absolutely sure that it says munitions, it 
might have just said logistics, and it might have just said air sup- 
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S ort, it might have just said certain things about the internal ac- 
vities. You have got it, along with the list of names of the people 
that were there at the meeting. 

Mr. Nields. Is there anything else you can recall ticking off 
during this meeting? 

Mr. North. No, nut you have the note, and I am sure you can 
find it. It is toward the end of my tenure, its somewhere after June 
and July when you—both Houses had passed it, and before I got 
fired I—you got a hundred and some odd folks go through my note¬ 
books, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. We will find it. 

Mr. North. I am sure you will. 

Mr. Nields. In addition to raising money from third countries, I 
take it you also raised some money from private individuals. 

Mr. North. I want to be very clear about that. Not because of 
Boland, but because I understood that there were regulations 
against government officials soliciting. I do not recall ever asking a 
single, solitary American citizen for money. I want to make that 
very clear. You may have found someone who said that I did, but I 
sure don't remember it, and I tried very, very hard to live with 
that proscription, not because it was Boland, not because we per¬ 
ceived that the NSC was in any way obviated from doing what I 
was doing, but only because someone had told me that a U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment official should not, cannot, will not, whatever, solicit. 

Mr. Nields. You asked Joseph Coors for $65,000- 

Mr. North. Wrong. 

Mr. Nields. —to buy a Maule airplane, didn’t you? 

Mr. North. Not so. He offered the money, and I told him where 
to send it, and an airplane was bought with it, and it flies today in 
support of the Nicaraguan Resistance unless the Sandinistas have 
shot it down. 

Mr. Nields. Did you call him? 

Mr. North. No. He arrived in my office one afternoon. 

Mr. Nields. Would you describe that event? 

Mr. North. Again, you are probably going to pull out a note of 
mine that has got something on it. If you can refresh me, but oth¬ 
erwise I will go unrefreshed. I had seen Mr. Coors a number of 
times, both before and since. It is my recollection that Mr. Coors 
arrived in my office one afternoon, I got a telephone call from Di¬ 
rector Casey, maybe I went down and met Mr. Coors in Mr. Casey’s 
office, or mavbe ne walked into my office, I don’t recall specifically. 

He offeree to help, asked what he could do. I suggested various 
things, showed him an airplane that was desperately needed, a 
STAL airplane that would take off, short takeoff and land. And he 
said, “Good. How much is it?” Or words to that effect. I said 
’There is the price list from the company”, and Mr. Coors then 
made available that sum, and it was put in the account and an air¬ 
plane was bought with it. But I didn’t ask him for that money, he 
offered it. 

Mr. Nields. We have had a lot of testimony from people who said 
that you made speeches to them about the Contras and then told 
them you couldn’t ask for money but that Mr. Channell or some¬ 
body else could and that they then were asked to make contribu¬ 
tions and that they did so, and we have also had some testimony 
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from people who were told that if they made contributions in a cer¬ 
tain amount, they would have a meeting with you or a meeting 
with the President. Did those things occur? 

Mr. North. I made a lot of speeches. I made a lot of speeches to 
people in favor of our policy in Central America, and I made 
speeches to those who were opposed to it. I even brought that same 
speech up here and gave it to Members of Congress. I gave it to 
various committees. I gave that speech to Americans who then 
went out and made contributions, not solicited by me. 

Mr. Niblds. Well, for example, did you sit down with Ellen Gar¬ 
wood at the Hay-Adams Hotel and show her a list of munitions 
that the Contras needed, together with Spitz Channell, giving an 
amount of money that needed to be contributed in order to pur¬ 
chase the weapons, and did she thereafter make the contribution? 

Mr. North. I do not recall the specific event that you are talking 
about, but I met a number of times with Lady Ellen Garwood, I 
met a number of times with a lot of different people. I am not de¬ 
nying that I did those things, and if she said I showed a munitions 
list, I showed a lot of munitions lists. 

Mr. Nields. You showed a lot of different people munitions lists? 

Mr. North. Sure. People would ask me, “What do these things 
cost?” And I would take out a munitions list, and I would say, 
“Well there’s what the cost of one of these things are, or many of 
those things are. That is what they cost." 

Mr. Nields. And did you let them know how much the Contras 
needed money for munitions? 

Mr. North. I let them know how much the Contras needed ev¬ 
erything. The Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters were at a point where 
they were dying in the field under Soviet Hind helicopters- 

Mr. Nields. And did you do that together with Spitz Channell. 

Mr. Sullivan. Let him finish. 1 know you don’t like the answer, 
but let him finish. 

Mr. Nields. I like the answer fine. It was not responsive. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well fine then let him answer. 

Mr. Nields. He had finished answering the question- 

Mr. Sullivan. He had not finished answering or I wouldn’t have 
raised the subject. 

Chairman Inouye. Proceed. 

Mr. North. I don’t know whose turn it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nields. Did you sit down with these people together with 
Spitz Channell? 

Mr. North. Yes, on a number of occasions. I sat down with Mr. 
Channell and others. 

Mr. Nields. And did you after telling them what the Contras' 
needs were, did you tell them that Mr. Channell would be the one 
who would have to ask them for a contribution? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall ever saying those words to anybody. I 
want to make it very clear: I did tell people I could not and would 
not solicit, that I wasn’t going to ask them for their money and I 
do not recall ever being in the presence of Mr. Channell at any 
time when he asked someone for money, at anytime. Nor do I ever 
recall Mr. Channell offering someone a visit to the Oval Office or 
the President of the United States of America for a price. 
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I received several suggestions to that effect by several other 
people, and they were turned away. I never, ever heard that a cer¬ 
tain contribution would result in a meeting with the President of 
the United States of America. 

I do not recall ever being at such a meeting. 

Mr. Nields. Did you arrange such meetings? 

Did you arrange such meetings with the President? 

Mr. North. I do not believe that I personally arranged— I may 
have sent forward scheduled proposals. You will certainly have 
them because I would have had copies of them in my office. 

I don't remember more than one or two occasions where I actual¬ 
ly asked for meetings that I set up. 

Now, others at the White House did indeed set those up and I 
was a party to that, knowing that these were contributors that had 
helped the Resistance. 

Mr. Nields. And- 

Mr. North. Or these were people who might contribute to the 
Resistance. So those meetings did happen at tne White House, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And some of them were with people who had actual¬ 
ly made contributions? 

Mr. North. Oh, yes. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Ana the contributions had been obtained in part 
through your efforts? 

Mr. North. People give me a lot of credit. If someone wants to 
say, "It was a speech by Ollie North that made me want to give 
money to help the Nicaraguan Resistance,” I appreciate that. 

Mr. Nields. Well, I would like you to turn to exhibit 10. It is in 
the first book. It is a PROF message from you to Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter dated May 16,1986. 

Mr. North. I believe it is from Admiral Poindexter to someone 
else. Either that Or I am looking at the wrong one. 

Mr. Nields. You are looking at the wrong one. It starts at the 
very bottom of the first page. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Nields. "Note from Oliver North.” 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to take a look at the bottom of the 
second page where it says, "I have no idea what Don Regan does or 
does not know re my private U.S. operation, but the President obvi¬ 
ously knows why he has been meeting with several select people to 
thank them for their ‘support for democracy’ in Central America.” 

Mr. Sullivan. Could you help us locate that, please? 

Mr. Nields. The very bottom of the second page, second-to-the- 
last line. I will read it again. 

Mr. North. I have it. 

Mr. Nields. "I have no idea what Don Regan does or does not 
know re my private U.S. operation, but the President obviously 
knows why he has been meeting with several select people to 
thank them for their ‘support for democracy' in Central America.” 

My first question is, what is "my private U.S. operation?” What 
does that refer to? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t know. It must mean my activities, my 
discussions with people. 

Mr. Nields. Private contributors? 
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Mr. North. Sure. I don’t know exactly what I meant at that par¬ 
ticular point in time. 

Mr. Nields. But you don’t call it Spitz Channell's operation. You 
call it your operation. You don’t need to respond to that. 

And When you refer to his meeting with several select people to 
thank them for their support for democracy, I take it those are 
people who have made contributions? 

Mr. North. I would guess so, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that when you gave speeches to these 
people, one of the purposes was to get them to make a contribu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. North. One of the purposes of my talking to people was 
indeed to encourage that they do whatever they felt moved to do to 
support the cause of a democratic outcome in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Nields. Was the President aware of your U.S. operation to 
raise funds for the Contras from private contributors? 

Mr. North. Well, I think that that PROF notes right there indi¬ 
cates that I believed he was. But I didn’t ever walk in and by the 
way say to him, “Mr. President, this is what I—” I know I have 
been accused of those kinds of things, but I didn’t do that. 

And the fact is that I assumed, and I think that is a fairly clear 
indication I am sending my boss what I thought was going to be a 
very private note that would never see the light of day anywhere 
else, and I said to him what I felt. And I was asking him for guid¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Nields. And he certainly didn’t tell you to stop? 

Mr. North. Why would he? We were conducting a covert oper¬ 
ation to support the Nicaraguan Resistance, to carry out the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States’ stated, publicly-articulated foreign 
policy. 

Why should he tell me to stop? We weren’t breaking any laws. 
We were simply trying to keep an operation covert. 

Mr. Nields. Thank you. Colonel North. 

I have no further questions this afternoon, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearings will stand in recess until 9:00 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, hear¬ 
ing adjourned, to reconvene at 9:00 a.m., Wednesday, July 8, 1987.] 
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Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Nields? 

CONTINUED TESTIMONY OF OLIVER L. NORTH, FROM JULY 7 

Mr. Nields. Good morning, Colonel North. 

Mr. North. Good morning, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. Yesterday you testified about a conversation which 
you had with the President of the United States on November 25, 
1986.1 believe you said that he told you, “I just didn’t know.” 

Mr. North. Or words to that effect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nields. Following your conversation with the President, did 
you happen to run into Robert Earl later that day? 

Mr. North. I am sure that I did. I went back to my office later in 
the evening and I am sure that I did see him there. 

Mr. Nields. You mentioned, did you not, the conversation that 
you had had with the President? 

Mr. North. Yes. I recall that Lt. Col. Earl was in the office and 
he had known that the President had called, I think probably be¬ 
cause the original call in the effort to find me, White House Signal 
had called through to my office. 

Mr. Nields. My question is this, and I need to ask it of you, sir. 

Did you say to him in words or substance that the President had 
said to you, "It is important that I not know?” 

Mr. North. Counsel, I don't recall the conversation that way. I 
am sure that what I said was basically what I told you yesterday, 
and that is that the President had told me, “I just didn’t know,” 
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and it may be that the President said it is important that I, Lt. Col. 
North, understand that he did not know. But I wouldn’t have char¬ 
acterized it the way you have just indicated, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Niblds. Yesterday- 

Chairman Inouye. Excuse me. 

Colonel, I think it might help if you would lift the mike a little 
higher. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Nobth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Niblds. Yesterday I asked you some questions and you gave 
some answers about a one-page insert into a draft of Director 
Casey’s testimony that he was going to give on the 21st of Novem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. And I asked you some questions about a meeting 
that you had had on the 20th of November, in which his testimony 
was discussed and in which this one-page insert was discussed. 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. North. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Niblds. And I believe we brought your attention to a docu¬ 
ment which was marked exhibit 31, which was that one-page 
insert, and it had a handwritten interlineation saying, I will read it 
verbatim, “No one in the USG found,” and the sentence continues, 
“out that our airline had hauled HAWK missiles into Iran.” 

And you pointed out that that interlineation was not in your 
handwriting. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niblds. Overnight, the committees have uncovered a second 
version of this one-page insert which has now been marked exhibit 
31A, and in the same place on the insert, the words, “we in CIA” 
are crossed out and the words “No one in the USG” is written in. 

On this new document, is that your handwriting? 

Mr. North. That is my handwriting. 

Mr. Niblds. So you wrote on the document, “No one in the USG” 
and you wrote that in connection with the sentence that had to do 
with knowledge that the HAWKs had been shipped? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you write those words in during the meeting, do 
you recall, or- 

Mr. North. I don’t recall when I wrote them, but I—just to go 
back to yesterday’s testimony, in my description of what that meet¬ 
ing was about, I did not deny that I was trying to change words, 
and I don’t deny that I advocated that. 

My principal focus in describing the meeting to you was to say 
that that was not the principal purpose for the meeting, and I will¬ 
ingly admit that I inserted those words. I do not recall myself being 
an advocate for this being the only subject discussed at the meeting 
and I do not recall others at the meeting in any way objecting to 
those words. 

I do recall going back with Director Casey to his office in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Office Building and deleting the offensive language. 

Mr. Niblds. You are talking now—when you say the offensive 
language, is that the language that you wrote into this document? 
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Mr. North. 1 can't recall what the final version did, but the fined 
version did indeed leave it clear that it was the CIA that did not 
have knowledge of the HAWK shipment. 

Mr. Nields. But, I am asking you now about—you just referred 
to the offensive language. Is the offensive language the phrase "no 
one in the USG?” 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And that is the language that you wrote into this 
document? 

Mr. North. That is my writing on this document. 

Mr. Nields. Was anyone else present in your meeting with Mr. 
Casey when you took that language out? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall specifically, but it may well have been 
Mr. Cave. As I recall, we went back directly to Director Casey’s 
office from Admiral Poindexter’s office and not only worked on 
tliis, but several other portions of his testimony in preparation for 
- his appearance the next day. 

Mr. Nields. Following the meeting on November 20, the large 
meeting in Admiral Poindexter’s office, did you receive any tele¬ 
phone calls from Admiral Poindexter or Paul Thompson or anyone 
else drawing your attention to the fact that the State Department 
was objecting to this version of the facts? 

Mr. North. No. 

The first recollection I have of anyone in the State Department 
objecting to that was in news media, I think about the time I was 
being transferred or shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Nields. I want to make sure that I have asked all the ques¬ 
tions that are important to ask. 

Did you later on that afternoon tell someone, either Commander 
Thompson or Admiral Poindexter, that notwithstanding the fact 
that others claimed that the U.S. Government .knew, that you and 
Mr. McFarlane were sticking to your story? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that conversation, no. 

Mr. Nields. I asked you some questions yesterday about the 
Arms Export Control Act. Now, I take it it is true that you were 
aware long before November of 1986, that there was a problem 
under the Arms Export Control Act with the Israeli shipments? 

Mr. North. I think I became aware of a problem as early as No¬ 
vember of 1985, when we began to work on what I came to call the 
replenishment problem. 

I want to make it very clear, I didn’t know there was a replenish¬ 
ment problem until I met directly with the Israeli officials on or 
about the 17th of November, that I can recall. 

I recall very vividly being told that they understood that there 
was a commitment for immediate replenishment. 

Mr. McFarlane was still in Europe and I began to work on solv¬ 
ing that problem as well as solving the problem of trying to get 
beyond the HAWKs issue. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it that the problem under the Arms 
Export Control Act was raised again in January of 1986? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that that was addressed, that we 
could solve the problem by having a written Finding which author¬ 
ized these activities, and that is why I raised the issue yesterday of 
the discussions that resulted in the original November Finding and 
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then the ultimate January 16th or 17th Finding—I don’t recall the 
date on it—but I was led to believe that there had been a previous 
Attorney General determination, if that is the appropriate word, 
which specified that under a Covert Action Finding, arms could be 
sold to another party, and that the Finding should address that 
issue of transfers through the CIA. 

What I am saying is that we were looking, I thought, for a legiti¬ 
mate way by which these transactions could be either ratified in 
the case of the previous ones or carried out in the future. And thus 
the Finding was the document, if you will, that did that. 

Mr. Niklds. So that it was an issue that was brought to your at¬ 
tention in January as you were planning for the future, that there 
was a problem raised by the Arms Export Control Act, and it 
needed to be solved? 

Mr. North. I believe that that issue had already been addressed 
in November, and that is why I say I want to go back to the No¬ 
vember Finding. My understanding was that the Finding that was 
prepared and sent to the White House by Director Casey solved 
that problem, essentially, so that in the course of the time between 
the 17th, when I was apprised of the need to replenish, and the 
26th, my understanding was that we thought we had solved it, le¬ 
gally. 

Mr. Nields. I would like to take it step by stop. And I would like 
you to refer to an exhibit marked exhibit no. 57. 

Mr. Sullivan. Which book, counsel? 

Mr. Nields. That should be book 3. Do you have that in front of 
you, sir? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It is a PROF message from you, and it is dated Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1986. Just to orient you in time, tnat would be between the 
Finding of January 6th, which was signed by the President, and 
the o f January 17thr afte r th e fi r st o n e and b e for e th e second o n e . 

And the committee already has information and testimony that 
the January 6th contemplated sales by Israel and replenishments 
by the United States. 

Mr. North. I believe the January 6th contemplates direct U.S. 
sales, and I am trying to recall from a Finding that we wrote over 
that period of time. 

Mr. Nields. Before we leave that subject, we better turn to exhib¬ 
it no. 52. The committee has heard testimony about this exhibit 
previously from Mr. Sporkin from the CIA. Exhibit no. 52 is a 
covert action for January the 6th, with a cover memo, and the 
cover memo describes the operation contemplated by the Finding. 

At the bottom of the first page, it says, ''Since the Israeli sales 
are technically a violation of our Arms Export Control Act embar¬ 
go for Iran, a Presidential Covert Action Finding is required in 
order for us to allow the Israeli sales to proceed and for our subse¬ 
quent replenishment sales.” 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Nields. So, the earlier Finding contemplated sales by the Is¬ 
raelis and replenishments by the United States? 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Nields. OK, now turning back to exhibit 57, that is your 
PROF message of the 15th of January, and I would like you to turn 
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to the second page, it deals with the proposed arms sales. You 
make reference to a speech by Secretary Weinberger on the first 
page at Fort McNair, which you attended; and then at the top of 
the second page of the PROF message, you state, “Casey believes 
that Cap will continue to create roadblocks until he is told by you 
that the President wants this to move now, and that Cap will have 
to make it work. Casey points out that we have now gone through 
three different methodologies in an effort to satisfy Cap's concerns, 
and that no matter what we do, there is always a new objection." 

And my question to you is this: Cap is Cap Weinberger, the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, and his objections, I take it, were that the trans¬ 
action as contemplated was illegal. 

Mr. North. Would you please restate the question? 

Mr. Nields. Yes. My question is, isn't it the case that the objec¬ 
tions of the Secretary of Defense which you refer to in this PROF 
message were on legal grounds? 

Mr. North. I guess so. I am trying to recall exactly what the var¬ 
ious three methodologies we haa gone through were, but 1 suppose 
that they were legal. 

Again, I want to emphasize we were looking for a legal way to do 
this. 

Mr. Nields. Now I would like you to turn to a page from your 
notebooks which is dated the same date, January 15th, and it is ex¬ 
hibit 69A. It is not going to be easy to find because the pages as 
they were given to us were out of date order, but it is a page—you 
should look for a page which just has the No. 15 at the top, and it 
is toward the back, about % of the way through the exhibit, maybe 
%. 

There are a number of pages dated January 14, and then the fol¬ 
lowing page just has a 15 at the top of it. Do you have the page 
with the 15 at the top? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. Turn it one page over. Is there an entry “call to 
Ami?" 

Mr. North. Ami, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that is Mr. Nir? 

Mr. North. It is. 

Mr. Nields. And he was your Israeli contact in connection with 
the arms transactions? 

Mr. North. By then, he was. By—in fact the first of January, he 
was. 

Mr. Nields. 1 take it you are making notes of a conversation you 
had with Mr. Nir? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

—Mr. Nields. And the firs t note is, “Joshua has approved proceed- 
ing as we had hoped." Who is Joshua? 

Mr. North. Joshua was an Israeli-originated code name for one 
of the Israeli officials. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to the back of this exhibit, 
69A, the very last page. Is that a code sheet? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Relating to the Iranian transaction? 

Mr. North. It is. 
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Mr. Niklds. About % of the way down the page, in the right- 
hand column, you will see the word “Joshua.” Do you see it? 

Mr. North. Yes. I have got it.-I was wrong. I had forgotten the 
codes. 

Mr. Niklds. Who was Joshua? 

Mr. North. The President. 

Mr. Niklds. The second paragraph says, or the second line in 
your note is “Joshua and Samuel have also agreed on Method 1.” 
First, I think I better ask you who Samuel is. 

Mr. North. Well let me check, so I don’t make a mistake. Secre¬ 
tary Weinberger. 

Mr. Niklds. And what is Method 1? 

Mr. North. Well, I don't recall, but it was probably the arrange¬ 
ment that we eventually consummated to replenish the Israeli 
TOWs and weapons through the CIA. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, take a look again at your code sheet, in the 
middle of the way down the code sheet, it says Method 1, Method 2, 
and opposite Method 1 it says replenishment by sale, and Method 2 
is replenishment by prepositioning? 

Mr. North. That does refresh my memory. The two alternatives 
that had been discussed, and I am not sure how far we ought to go 
in public session on this, but one of their concerns, and I think a 
justifiable one, was that at this point in time, we were back to dis¬ 
cussing TOWs and that there was a quantity of TOWs that was 
considerable, as you have seen in the memoranda I prepared, and 
they were concerned that if that many were shipped and there was 
not either an immediate replenishment, either by sale, then 
Method 2 could possibly be acceptable to them, and Method 2 
would have said we will preposition our stocks, our weapons there. 
So that in the event of a national security emergency for them 
they could be immediately turned over. 

tfhat was one of the methods that we looked at of the many dif¬ 
ferent alternatives for replenishing what the Israelis had already 
sent in September. 

Mr. Niklds. So, prepositioning would be to have our weapons al¬ 
ready in Israel before any Israeli shipments? 

Mr. North. Yes. As I recall, there was also a third method that 
we would agree to replenish within a certain number of hours, as 
had been done, for example, in 1973, where we flew massive quanti¬ 
ties of materiel in U.S. military aircraft to Israel on very short 
notice. 

Mr. Niklds. And Method 1, I take it, was to have the Israelis 
ship first and the U.S. replenish later, and that is the method 
which you are communicating to Mr. Nir on the 15th that Joshua 
and Samuel have agreed to? 

Mr. North. No. The important point is—and I am not too sure 
winch sequence we get into as to whose weapons would actually go 
to Iran—the important point in this whole methodology and this 
discussion is that we were going to agree to sell to Israel the re¬ 
placements for the stocks that they nad already shipped, and if 
they shipped any more in the future. 

Now we eventually came to the point where we decided we didn't 
want them to ship directly because of other complications. 
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Mr. Niblds. We will get to that in a minute. Let’s stay with this 
conversation that you are having with Mr. Nir. 

Mr. North. I am speaking specifically of the replenishment 
issue, which was brought to my attention in November, and that I 
worked to find a legitimate, legal way to replace what they had al¬ 
ready shipped, ana that we would replace anything that they 
shipped in the future. 

The important thing to understand is that—there appears to be, 
or appears to have been a considerable misunderstanding between 
the Israelis and Mr. McFarlane over what was agreed to as early 
as the summer of 1985. That generated an enormous amount of 
work on my part and the people in the Defense Department as to 
how it was we were going to replace. 

They obviously felt that they had received a commitment for— 
perhaps even simultaneous or very nearly simultaneous replenish¬ 
ment. That was not what I was led by Mr. McFarlane to under¬ 
stand that he had committed to, but that is certainly what they 
had understood. And so we began an intense period of activity look¬ 
ing for ways in which either the DOD could sell directly through 
the foreign military sales, and we eventually found away to do it 
legally, I think, through a Finding. 

And that is why yesterday, I said I believed that the November 
Finding had been coordinated throughout the Government like 
other Findings, not at a lower level, but certainly at a top level, as 
Director Casey advocated in his cover memo to Admiral Poindexter 
or to Bud McFarlane—I don’t remember who he addressed the No¬ 
vember Finding to. It was clearly something that I thought we had 
solved at least the foundation problem, and we further amplified 
on that in the January Finding. 

Mr. Nields. We are going to see whether it was solved in the ear¬ 
lier Findings in a minute, colonel, but I want to keep going with 
the conversation with Mr. Nir. 

Mr. North. I understand, but- 

Mr. Nields. The next question I want to ask you- 

Mr. Sullivan. Counsel. Counsel, it must be obvious that the colo¬ 
nel is trying to answer your question and—I think it is up to coun¬ 
sel, Mr. Chairman, to permit the witness to answer the question 
fully. 

Thank you sir. 

Mr. Nields. I have not put a question to him. I am about to 
put- 

Mr. Sullivan. You are interrupting—you are interrupting his 
answer. 


Mr. North. I am still trying to answer the last question. 

Mr. Sullivan. Don’t you interrupt me either. 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouyb. May 1 suggest to the counsel, as he knows 
what the rules provide for, please address the chair. 

Mr. Sullivan. I thought I did, Mr. Chairman, I was—of course 
didn’t get any favorable rulings yesterday; I thought I would take a 
straight shot at counsel. 

My point is, it is absolutely clear that counsel interrupted the 
witness. That is why I felt compelled to bring it to your attention. 
And I think the witness feels he was interrupted because for sever- 
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al moments he tried to say, “No, I want to say something else/’ So, 
please, Mr. Chairman, direct your counsel to permit Colonel North 
to answer the question the way he sees fit. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Inouyb. Please proceed. 

Mr. Nirlds. Colonel North, your next note- 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me, counsel. He b going to finish his 
answer. 

Proceed. 

Mr. North. Counsel, what I was trying to say is that—and I am 
trying to be very straightforward about this—I think that we all 
believed that by the time we had gone through the various iter¬ 
ations of trying to solve this replenishment problem, that we had 
solved that problem. I don’t think that there was any chicanery or 
efforts to hide the fact that we worked very hard to find a legiti¬ 
mate, legal way to do it. 

There were certainly people who must have had concerns that 
we couldn’t sell from Pentagon stocks directly to the Israelis under 
the Arms Export Control Act prohibitions, et cetera, and that what 
we were looking for, and I thought that we found and I am sure 
that the other people who worked on this, to include the general 
counsel at CIA, and I thought the people at Justice, who I eventu¬ 
ally worked with directly, had solved that problem. 

if what you are saying is that we all saw problems with the 
Arms Export Control Act, I am not arguing with that. What I am 
trying to say is that we were looking for a legal, legitimate way to 
do it, and I thought we had found it. 

I am asking you not to make more of these conversations than 
there is there. There is not some hidden agenda-sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Next auestion. 

Mr. Nikld8. Finished? 

Mr. Sullivan. Finished. Thank you. 

Mr. Nields. I take it that was an answer to the question of 
whether you pursued method 1, which was replenishment? 

Mr. North. It was. 

Mr. Nirlds. Thank you. 

Mr. North.— by sale. 

Mr. Nirlds. The next entry on this note of a conversation with 
Mr. Nir is, “Resupply should be as routine as possible to prevent 
disclosure on our side. May take longer than 2 months. However, if 
crisis arises, Joshua promises that we will deliver all required by 
Galaxy in less than 18 hours.’’ 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nirlds. I take it you were communicating to Mr. Nir a deci¬ 
sion that had then been made by the President concerning the cir¬ 
cumstances under which we would replenish? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Nirlds. The next entry is, “Joshua also wants both your gov¬ 
ernment and ours to stay with no comment if operation is dis¬ 
closed.” 

Mr. North. That is what we committed to on both sides. 

Mr. Nirlds. And again, you were communicating to Mr. Nir in¬ 
structions that you had received from the President? 
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Mr. North. Well, I want to make it very clear, I did not receive 
those directly from the President of the United States. 

Mr. Niklds. Who did you receive those from? 

Mr. North. Those instructions were received by me from Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter, who specifically told me that “here’s what had been 
decided and here’s-how we are going to proceed, and communicate 
that to your Israeli point of contact. ,r 

And I communicated it to him exactly as I had gotten it. And I 
don’t see anything then, I did not see anything then nor do I see 
anything today that is wrong with that kind of a commitment. 

Mr. Nirlds. The next entry is, “If these conditions are acceptable 
to the banana, then oranges are ready to proceed.” What is 
“banana”? 

Mr. North. I have to turn back to the code sheet. “Banana” is 
Israel. I can’t fmd—I got it. “Oranges” is the United States. 

Mr. Nirlds. However, in fact, when the Finding was signed 2 
days later, the transaction was structured differently. 

Mr. North. No. The transaction to replenish the Israelis didn’t 
change, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Nirlds. Well, I think I would like you to turn to exhibit 60. 
Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. Not yet, counsel. 

Mr. Nirlds. Exhibit 60 is a Covert Action Finding of the 17th of 
January, together with a cover memo relating to that Finding. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. At the bottom of the first page of the cover sheet, it 
states: “As described by the Prime Minister’s emissary, the only re¬ 
quirement the Israelis have is an assurance that they will be al¬ 
lowed to purchase U.S. replenishments for the stocks tnat they sell 
to Iran.” 

And above that is described an Israeli proposal of Israeli sales 
followed by U.S. replenishments. 

The next sentence reads: “We have researched the legal prob¬ 
lems of Israelis selling U.S.-manufactured arms to Iran. Because of 
the requirement in U.S. law for recipients of U.S. arms to notify 
the U.S. Government of transfers to third countries, I do not rec¬ 
ommend that you agree with the specific details of the Israeli 
plan.” 

“However, there is another possibility. Sometime ago, Attorney 
General William French Smith determined that under appropriate 
Finding, you could authorize the CIA to sell arms to countries out¬ 
side the provisions of the laws and reporting requirements for for¬ 
eign military sales.” 

Then it refers, lower down in that page, to direct sales by us to 
Iran not involving Israel. 

So I take it it is fair to say that the plan changed? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. And that was because of concerns arising, legal con¬ 
cerns arising under the Arms Export Control Act? 

Mr. North. Exactly, and what I want to emphasize, counsel, is 
that between the 17th of November and the 17th of January, we 
got smarter as we went along in terms of what the constraints 
might be and the proper and best way to carry this out. 


V.*. 
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Mr. Nields. So you discovered that the proper way to do it in the 
future and at the same time discovered that the way that it had 
been done in the past created legal problems under the Arms 
Export Control Act? 

Mr. North. To this day, counsel, I, who am not a lawyer and do 
not pretend to be, am not certain that there is any flaw in the way 
that it was done during the summer. Certainly by—summer of '85. 
Certainly by January of ’86, I and the people with whom I was 
wor king r ecognized that there was a better way. 

I do not admit here—and I was not necessarily a part of the ear¬ 
lier transactions as they were agreed to—but I don’t believe that 
anybody set out to violate the law. I don’t believe the Israelis did, I 
don’t believe Mr. McFarlane did, when the transactions which oc¬ 
curred in 1986, were arranged. 

What I am saying to you is, we were trying very hard to make 
sure that the Israeli TOWs, which had been shipped in September, 
got replenished. We were trying very hard to make sure that what¬ 
ever we did in the future was proper, and what you have here is 
not a conspiracy but an effort on the part of hard-working govern¬ 
ment employees to do it the right way for the broader purposes I 
tried to define yesterday. And that is all this is. 

Mr. Nield8. In the middle of the first page of the Finding, again 
after referring to the Israeli plan, it says, “To achieve the strategic 
goal of a more moderate Iranian Government, the Israelis are pre¬ 
pared to unilaterally commence selling military materiel to West¬ 
ern-oriented Iranian factions.” 

Of course, in fact, the Israelis weren’t prepared to commence 
such sales, they were prepared to continue them. 

Mr. Sullivan. Where are you reading from? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I don’t see this on the Finding. Where are 
we? 

Mr. Nields. Middle of the first page of the cover sheet. 

Mr. North. I see. 

Mr. Nields. It is the second sentence of the second paragraph. 
And it reads, “To achieve the strategic goal of a more moderate 
Iranian Government, the Israelis are prepared to unilaterally com¬ 
mence selling military materiel to Western-oriented Iranian fac¬ 
tions.” 

Mr. North. That is correct. They were prepared. In fact, they 
had already done so. 

Mr. Nields. But this memo doesn’t say that they had already 
done so. It says they were about to start doing so. 

Mr. North. Well, I guess they were prepared to commence, you 
know, any time we said we will replenish, and that was the whole 
issue. 

Mr. Nields. But there is no reference in this Finding to the prior 
sales, is there? 

Mr. North. Well, this is not a Finding, this is the cover memo to 
the President. 

Mr. Nields. There is no reference in the cover memo to prior 
sales, is there? 

Mr. North. I haven’t read the whole thing. Having written it a 
long time ago, I will read it again. 
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Mr. Sullivan. Do you want him to read it, counsel, or should we 
agree that the document says what it says? 

Mr. Nielos. If you are willing, I am willing to agree that the doc¬ 
ument says what it says and makes no reference to prior sales. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Sullivan. Read it. Read the document. 

Mr. North. It does not reference the prior sales, that is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And it does say that the Israelis are prepared to uni¬ 
laterally commence selling military materiel? That is on the first 
page. I will simply state that. I am reading it from the document. 

Mr. North. OK. 

'Mr. Nields. And I take it again, I think you have testified to this 
yesterday, a year later when the chronologies were prepared, that 
did make reference to the Israeli sales they said in the case of the 
earlier sale that—the August-September sale, that the United 
States didn't know in advance that it was going to occur and with 
respect to the November shipment of HAWKs falsely said that the 
U.S. Government understood that it was oil-drilling equipment. 
And that was on the 20th. I take it- 

Mr. North. Again, in reference to—you are talking about testi¬ 
mony given—I do not and still have not read what Director Casey 
said to the committees. 

Mr. Nields. Referring to the chronologies that you testified yes¬ 
terday that you participated in preparing. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And then I take it you were informed on the 21st of 
November, 1986, for the first time that the Attorney General had 
come up with the idea that there could be a mental Finding which 
would nave justified the Israeli sales? 

Mr. North. I do not know or recall, at least, when I was told 
about the mental Finding aspect of it, or the verbal Finding, what¬ 
ever one wants to call it. 

Mr. Nields. Why don’t you turn to exhibit 40.1 believe that is in 
Book 2. 

I think you need to look at exhibits 39 and 40. These are pages 
out of your spiral notebook, and they came to us xeroxed in a some¬ 
what confusing way. Exhibit 39 refers to a call from RCM with AG. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. I take it RCM is Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And he is calling you from the Attorney General’s 
Office? 

Mr. North. That is what I wrote down, and I am sure that is 
what I was told or I wouldn’t have written it. 

Mr. Nields. The committee has heard other evidence that he had 
an interview that afternoon, the 21st, with the Attorney General in 
which he told him that he first learned about the HAWK missile 
shipment in May of 1986. And he understood that they were oil¬ 
drilling equipment. I am not asking, I am simply stating for the 
record that the committee has heard testimony to that effect. 

Now the Attorney General is calling you from—excuse me, Mr. 
McFarlane is calling you from the Attorney General's Office, and 
you take notes of your conversation with him. 
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Mr. North. That is correct, on little yellow stick-em pieces of 
paper, which I see are fastened to the wrong page. I am quite sure 
those 8 pages of stick-em were originally on this page right here. 

Mr. Nields. And on the 3d page of exhibit no. 40,it states, “RR 
said, of course, in July.” 

Mr. North. Wait one second, please. 

Mr. Nields. You see that? 

Mr. North. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nields. Mr. McFarlane is telling you this. 

Mr. North. Yes, I assume that these are the notes that I made 
during his call to me on the 21st at 5:45 in the evening. 

Mr. Nields. And then it says “Intent of Pres, is important.” 
Then it says, “RR said he would support”, then it says in quotes, 
“mental Finding.” 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Do you recall that Mr. McFarlane told you that the 
Attorney General said these Israeli shipments could be justified by 
a mental Finding by the President? 

Mr. North. I do not recall this conversation. I willingly admit 
that I wrote those words down based on the phone call I had re¬ 
ceived from Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. Nields. For whatever clarification may be served by it, I will 
turn to exhibit no. 82, which is a PROF message from Mr. McFar- 
lane to Mr. Poindexter in which he refers to—it is also dated the 
same day. It was sent at 21:01,1 take it that is 9:01 p.m. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. It refers to his meeting with the Attorney General in 
the first paragraph, and then it says, “But it appears that the 
matter of not notifying about the Israeli transfers can be covered if 
the President made a ‘mental Finding’ before the transfers took 
place.” By that time, tlhe false chronologies had already been draft¬ 
ed, and Mr. Casey had already testified. 

I would like to turn back again to exhibit 60, which is the Find¬ 
ing, the memorandum and the Finding of January 17. On the 
second page at the top it states, “The objectives of the Israeli plan 
could be met if the CIA, using an authorized agent as necessary, 
purchased arms from the Department of Defense under the Econo¬ 
my Act and then transferred them to Iran directly after receiving 
appropriate payment from Iran.” 

Mr. North. I am missing where you are, counsel. 

^Mr. Nields. Top of the second page. I don’t think you will need 

Mr. North. I see it. 

Mr. Nields. I am directing your attention to the phrase “author¬ 
ized agent”. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Who is the authorized agent? 

Mr. North. By that time, it was General Secord. 

Mr. Nields. So General Secord was acting in connection with the 
Iranian initiative as an agent of the U.S. Government? 

Mr. North. I am not sure that “agent of’ is the correct—and I 
am not trying to split legal hairs. The purpose was to have, as I 
understood it, what Director Casey wanted was a plausible deniabi- 
lity separation that the CIA would not be directly face to face with 
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the Iranians or the Israelis, and what we basically did was to 
mirror what the Israelis had done the previous year. 

The Israelis had set up a non-government agent in the case of 
Mr. Schwimmer, Mr. Ledeen, and Mr. Ghorbanifar to carry out 
their transactions, and basically what we were doing is replicating 
in mirror image their organization. We had weapons being sold by 
the Pentagon under the Economy Act to the CIA, and the CIA sell¬ 
ing them to a third party or an agent, in the case of General 
Secord, who would then complete the transaction. So that there 
were, if you will, cutouts or compartments in the action. 

Mr. Nields. Well, let me pose the question to you this way. The 
evidence that the committee has reflects that on the first two sales 
conducted pursuant to this Finding, the United States—Mr. Se- 
cord’s Swiss bank accounts received $25 million as the purchase 
price. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And that- 

Mr. North. Again, I am not saying yes—I understand you. You 
are talking about the first two sales in r 86. 

Mr. Nields. The first two sales in '86. 

Mr. North. February and- 

Mr. Nields. And from those bank accounts $8 million was paid 
into bank accounts controlled by the CIA, leaving a difference of 
$17 million that remained in the Swiss bank accounts under Mr. 
Secord’s control. 

My question to you is: Who in the U.S. Government chose to 
structure the transaction so that there would be $17 million left in 
Mr. Secord’s bank accounts? 

Mr. North. Well, I don't know that it was structured to leave 
$17 million in the account to start with. It was structured so by the 
time we got to the February transaction, it was structured in such 
a way that General Secord would become the person who actually 
conducted the transactions. But the Government of the United 
States would be paid exactly what it asked for whatever was 
shipped, and that was what we did with the 1,000 TOWs in Febru¬ 
ary and that is what we did with the HAWK parts that were 
shipped in May, and eventually the HAWKs—excuse me—the 
HAWK parts and TOWs later in the autumn. 

In each case the decision was made to allow General Secord to be 
the broker, if you will, for that transaction, that it would be his 
accounts that would then transfer moneys to the Israelis to the 
various people who needed to be paid, to include the Government 
of the United States. 

I initially thought the money was coming from the Israelis in the 
person of Mr. Ghorbanifar—who was widely regarded in our gov¬ 
ernment, at least in the CIA people I talked to, as an Israeli 
agent—to Mr. Secord's account, to the CIA, and then to the Penta¬ 
gon to pay for the weapons or the materiel, whatever it was that 
was being shipped. 

That was done for a number of purposes: One, to accrue suffi¬ 
cient funds to pay for Israeli replenishments for what had been 
shipped in '85; second of all, to generate revenues to support the 
Nicaraguan Resistance; and, third, to cover the costs of these trans- 
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actions and ultimately further the cause of the approach we made 
with the second channel. 

Mr. Nields. Who made the decision to structure the transaction 
in such a way that there was $17 million left for these purposes 
that you have described? 

Mr. North. You keep coming back to $17 million. I have just told 
you that I got approved to structure the transaction in suen a way 
that there would be residuals remaining from the transaction for 
the purposes I just told you. 

Mr. Nields. Whose idea was it? 

Mr. North. If I—I and am going to ask you for the latitude to 
make a longer discourse than 10 words. 

When Mr. Nir arrived in the United States in the end of Decem¬ 
ber or early January of 1985, early *86, the principal concern that 
he had, as he expressed it to me, was to keep this initiative 
moving, to further the goals that we—that I clearly understood of 
an opening to a more moderate regime in Iran, to get beyond the 
obstacle of the hostages, in other words, to recover them safely, be¬ 
cause they were both a legitimate political problem here in the 
United States—you couldn’t deal with the Iranians without getting 
beyond that—and to carry out a hoped-for, and I think successful 
while we did it, program of reducing Shiah-sponsored terrorism. 

He also had as a very obvious goal, insurance that the Israeli 
TOWs that had been shipped in September be replenished and that 
the HAWKs which were sitting in Iran at the time be returned to 
Israel. 

I had by this time had absolutely come to the conclusion that 
there was no way to do it by having the Israelis walk into the Pen¬ 
tagon and buy 508 new TOWs without it becoming a public issue. 
They knew that and I knew that. 

So Mr. Nir is the first person to suggest that there be a residual 
and that the residual be applied to the purpose of purchasing re¬ 
plenishments and supporting other activities. 

At that point in time, in early January, he did not raise with me 
the specifics of supporting the Nicaraguan Resistance. That propos¬ 
al came out of a meeting in—as 1 recall, later in January, where I 
met with Mr. Nir and Mr. Ghorbanifar—I am going to say London, 
but it may have been Frankfurt or it may have been elsewhere— 
and in that meeting I expressed our grave reservations as to how 
the structure—which at that point in time focused on several thou¬ 
sand TOWs—would result in what we wanted, and what we wanted 
were laid out very clearly in the January Findings. 

And what we wanted was a more moderate regime ultimately in 
Iran, the cessation of Iranian Shiah fundamentalist terrorism, and 
the return of the American hostages, which I viewed as an obstacle 
and we had to overcome as a first step. 

I expressed our reservations that the arrangements that were 
being made by Mr. Ghorbanifar—and by then acting on our behalf 
as well as the Israelis—were not going to lead to what we wanted. 

What we wanted as a part of that overall program was to estab¬ 
lish a higher level meeting well above my pay grade. In fact, I sug¬ 
gested a number of people—and I’m sure you have seen it in my 
messages to my superiors—a number of people who could meet 
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with senior Iranian officials and various ways in which that could 
happen. 

In that January meeting I told him that 1 was not confident that 
we were headed in the right direction, and I tape recorded that 
meeting. Mr. Ghorbanifar by then was aware of my role in support 
for the Nicaraguan Resistance. He had seen my name in the news¬ 
papers. He is a very well read individual. I had been told by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, by Director Casey himself and by 
others in the CIA, that they believed Mr. Ghorbanifar to be an Is¬ 
raeli intelligence agent. 

Mr. Ghorbanifar took me into the bathroom and Mr. Ghorbani¬ 
far suggested several incentives to make that February transaction 
work, and the attractive incentive for me was the one he made 
that residuals could flow to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

He made it point blank ana he made it by my understanding 
with the full knowledge and acquiescence and support, if not the 
original idea of the Israeli intelligence services, if not the Israeli 
Government. 

I must confess to you, Mr. Nields, and I think you have seen it in 
my messages to my superiors, I was not entirely comfortable with 
the arrangements that had been worked in the summer of 1985 
and in the autumn-winter of 1985. 

I made it very clear. I was after all the person who in the U.S. 
Government who had the responsibility for coordinating our coun¬ 
terterrorist policy. 

I had written for the President’s words, “We will not make con¬ 
cessions to terrorists.” For the very first time in January, the 
whole idea of using U.S. weapons or U.S.-origin weapons or Israeli 
weapons that had been manufactured in the United States was 
maae more palatable. 

I must confess to you that 1 thought using the Ayatollah’s money 
to support the Nicaraguan Resistance was a right idea. And I must 
confess to you that I advocated that. To this day, you have referred 
to it as a diversion. My understanding of the word “diversion” is 
that what we did is we took something off the course that was 
originally intended and what we did is we diverted money out of 
the pocket of Mr. Ghorbanifar and in the enormous files of intelli¬ 
gence that I had received from our intelligence agencies, it was - 
very clear that Mr. Ghorbanifar and perhaps others had made 
enormous profits on the September and November transactions. 

They didn’t make them on the November transaction because it 
was never completed, but they certainly had in the August-Septem- 
ber transaction. And I saw that idea of using the Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini’s money to support the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters as a 
good one. 

I still do. I don’t think it was wrong. I think it was a neat idea 
and I came back and I advocated that and we did it; we did it on 
three occasions. 

These three occasions wete February, May and October, and in 
each one of those occasions, as a consequence of that whole process, 
we got three Americans back and there was no terrorism while we 
were engaged in it against Americans. 

For almost 18 months, there was no action against Americans 
until it started to come unraveled. I believed then and I believe 
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now that we had a chance to achieve a strategic opening and right 
up until the last minute that I left the NSC, I was in communica¬ 
tion with the Israelis and others who were working on the second 
channel to achieve that end. 

The fact is that whether it was Mr. Ghorbanifar himself who 
originated the idea or Mr. Nir or others within the Israeli Govern¬ 
ment, it was a good idea. It was a good idea because we weren't 
using the taxpayers' money, we were using the Ayatollah's money 
and it went indeed to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Nield8. You say you were using the Ayatollah’s money, and 
another time you said you were using Mr. Ghorbanifar’s money? 

Mr. North. Mr. Ghorbanifar was ultimately getting the money 
from the Ayatollah. I don’t know that Ayatollah signed the checks. 
I know it was Iranian money. We watched the transfers through 
intelligence. 

Mr. Nields. But the fact of the matter is Mr. Ghorbanifar was 
willing to pay that money for those missiles regardless of how the 
money was used by the U.S. Government? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. North. I am not—I don’t understand the question, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. Let me try it this way. You already knew before that 
meeting with Mr. Ghorbanifar—first maybe we oetter fix the date 
of the meeting. 

I take it the meeting followed the Finding? 

Mr. North. I would have to refresh my memory, but I think it 
did. I am not positive. 

Mr. Nields. Well, prior to the time of the Finding, Mr. Secord 
was not going to be the cutout, the Israelis were. 

Mr. North. Well, at least someone else would be a third party, 
that is true. 

Mr. Nields. But in any event, I take it the best of your recollec¬ 
tion is that this conversation occurred in January after the Find¬ 
ing? 

Mr. North. I don’t want to commit myself fully to that until I 
look at my travel schedule, which you by now know was intensive, 
and I will be glad to do so if you have something that will refresh 
me. But I think it was, yes. 

The first meeting with Mr. Nir, I recall vividly, was immediately 
after Christmas, and was either very late December of ’85 or early 
January of '86. 

Mr. Nields. And you already knew then that Ghorbanifar was 
willing to pay $10,000 per TOW? 

Mr. North. No. What I knew then was Mr. Ghorbanifar was 
willing to get $10,000 per TOW. I, to this day, don’t know—first of 
all, in the September transaction, we were never able to determine 
that I can recall whether or not Mr. Ghorbanifar ever paid a penny 
for the TOWs that were shipped from Israel. And what we did 
know is that Mr. Ghorbanifar was willing to receive at least 10,000. 

I was subsequently told that Mr. Ghorbanifar had actually gotten 
13 or 13 Vi thousand, $13,500, maybe $14,000 apiece from the Irani¬ 
ans. When we opened the second channel and did a transaction 
with the second channel, Mr.-Nir was extraordinarily upset that 
we weren’t charging the same “high price.” 

Now, in fairness to Mr. Nir, Mr. Nir very clearly wanted to sup¬ 
port other activities, as he put it, through these transactions. There 
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were a number of proposals made; some of those are referenced in 
the files that I gave you. I believe that those are verv, very sensi¬ 
tive documents, and as I said yesterday, I would have believed that 
executive privilege should have prevented those documents to be 
turned over, and certainly not disclosed to the world, because those 
operations can affect the lives of Americans. But those were pro¬ 
posals that Mr. Nir had and that some of the residuals would be 
used to fund those operations, and I sought approval from my su¬ 
pervisors for those operations. 

I discussed those operations directly with Director Casey, and 
there were various code names as you saw, TA-1, TH-1, in my doc¬ 
uments referred to as Mr. Nir defined them. 

Incidentally just one last point. If you will indulge me. I realize 
that people snicker when they refer to the code sheet. The reason 
we were using the code sheet was not some joke or some childish 
code from Captain Midnight. We were talking on open telephone 
lines, and I will tell you right now that were not for that code and 
the fact that we were able to talk over open telephone lines, we 
might not have been able to capture the terrorists who sea-jacked 
the Achille Lauro and killed Leon Klinghoffer. 

Mr. Nields. I think the only question has to do with price. 

Mr. North. I know it has to do with price. 

Mr. Nields. I think the only question has to do with price. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Nields. Mr. Chairman, if the witness believes 
that something is related to the subject matter of the questions, he 
should be permitted to answer. 

Chairman Inouyb. The question related to price, and I hope that 
the witness will respond to the question. 

Mr. North. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to respond to the ques¬ 
tion of price. The way the question was asked, Mr. Chairman, was, 
who authorized $17 million, et cetera, to go to that account. And I 
am saying that what I was authorized to do was to allow that ac¬ 
count to be used to further these transactions and the purposes to 
which the residuals generated by those transactions would be used, 
and I sought approved for that and I was granted approval for that. 

Chairman Inouye. We permitted you over 10 minutes to make 
that explanation. The question now is price. Please respond to that. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I object to that. Colonel North is 
attempting to do the very best he can, and I want to say to the 
chairman, and I should put it on the record right now, that I be¬ 
lieve that we are being subjected to a stall job. We met with you, 
Mr. Chairman- 

Chairman Inouye. Who is responsible for the stall, sir? 

Mr. Sullivan. Counsel. Let me clarify one thing, sir, please. 

When you and I and Senator Rudman and Mr. Hamilton sat 
across the table and tried to arrive at a solution in which we bal¬ 
anced the interests of Colonel North and weighed his constitutional 
rights against the committee’s need to obtain the facts, we left that 
meeting and those negotiations relying upon the intention, not 
promise, the intention of the committee to resolve its questioning 
of Colonel North within 4 days. 

A letter was sent to me by counsel after that meeting saving that 
you intended to conclude these—the questioning by July 10th. Over 
the last day and several hours, I must say that the rambling ques- 
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tions and the inability to finish the subject matter and proceed to 
another has caused me concern. When Colonel North wants to give 
an answer which seems to tell the story, he is cutoff and Mr. 
Nields keeps saying to him, "Well we will get back to that." Well 
get back to that I’d suggest that if you give Colonel North the op¬ 
portunity to tell the story, he can tell the story. 

I was disheartened last night Mr. Chairman, when I saw on the 
national news two Senators make reference to the fact that these 
hearings were likely to go into next week. I don’t know why they 
should go into next week. The intention of the committee was that 
there be 4 days, that there be 30 questioners. I don’t know what 
has happened, and I don’t want to prejudge the committee, as some 
members of the committee have prejudged Colonel North, but I 
suspect to you sir that what is happening here is we are meander¬ 
ing through questions in a disjointed fashion so that when it comes 
Friday, you can say, Mr. Chairman, that it is necessary to continue 
on Monday or perhaps Tuesday. 

As a tried lawyer, I know a stall when I see one. There lias never 
been a lawyer that tried a case who didn’t know that stalling, and 
putting a weekend in between a witness’s testimony so you can dis¬ 
sect his examination and ask further questions on Monday is not a 
good tactic. 

So, I would request, Mr. Chairman, that if Colonel North is given 
the opportunity to answer the questions fully as he believes—as he 
is trying to do, I would suggest that we would make a great deal of 
progress and that the committee would be able to fulfill its promise 
to us, its stated intentions that we finish this matter on Friday, 
and we are doing our best to do that. 

And I might add that we are willing, if the committee is willing, 
to sit a longer day. For example, yesterday, with a 2-hour lunch 
and concluding at 5:00, those kinds of short schedules are likely to 
lead us into next week. So we earnestly request and respectfully 
request—and I hope the committee hasn r t changed its intention de¬ 
spite the statements of a couple of Senators last night. Our goal 
here is to finish this by the close of business Friday, and I know 
Colonel North is trying his hardest to do that and I am trying to do 
so as well. 

Chairman Inouye. May the record show that it took 4Vfe minutes 
to explain the stall. 

Senator Mitchell. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I thought if I did lay out clearly 
and respectfully to you what my concern was, that perhaps it 
would facilitate speeding up instead of trying to drag this proceed¬ 
ing into next week and submit Colonel North to the incessant ques¬ 
tioning of 80 people. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized? 

Chairman Inouye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I was present at the meeting to 
which Mr. Sullivan referred, and I believe the record should show 
that at that meeting I stated to Mr. Sullivan that in my judgment 
his two requests, one that there be no prior private testimony, and, 
second, that the testimony in public be limited to 30 hours, were 
inconsistent and incompatible and that the inevitable effect of not 
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having prior private testimony would be to make the public testi¬ 
mony much longer than would otherwise be the case. And that in 
my view, if he insisted in pursuing his demand for no prior private 
testimony, as he did, and as this committee ac cede d to his demand, 
that inevitably counsel would have to in public go over many areas 
that they would not have to do in private. 

As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit¬ 
tee, it was at my insistence, anticipating that precisely this type of 
statement would be made at some point in the proceedings, that I 
insisted that the letter of intention mclude an explicit statement to 
the effect that this was not any binding commitment and depend¬ 
ing on the scope and nature of the testimony and other facts and 
circumstances as they may arise that the testimony might go 
beyond that. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think the record should show that in 
my judgment I believe the committee members should know this 
objection is wholly unfounded without any merit, mid I believe the 
counsel should be permitted to question, as he has, because he has 
not had the opportunity to question in private, and, therefore, he 
must cover these areas as thoroughly as he can. 

Mr. Sullivan. May 1 respond, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. I thank the Senator from Maine and may the 
record also show that as far as the chair is concerned Mr. Nields 
has been carrying on in a very orderly and professional manner. 

Mr. Sullivan. May I respond briefly Mr. Chairman, please? 

Chairman Inouye. Briefly, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. Mr. Mitchell accurately describes the views 
that he presented at the meeting and apparently those views were 
overruled because I received a letter from counsel in paragraph 5 
which says as follows "the committees intend to complete Lt. Col. 
North's testimony by the close of the hearing on July 10,1987, and 
do not intend to recall Lt. Col. North for further testimony." I am 
leaving out some of the remaining words. 

Mr. Mitchell. Read the whole paragraph Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan. I’ll be glad to. 

In fact, I would like to make this a part of the record. I left out 
the words because it is unrelated to this particular issuer I will 
read it again, "The committees intend to complete Lt. Col. North's 
testimony by the close of the hearing on July 10, 1987, and do not 
intend to recall Lt. Col. North for further testimony unless extraor¬ 
dinary developments create a compelling need therefore, and that 
any such recall"—-not initial testimony, Mr. Mitchell—"recall, 
would be limited to the matters that necessitated the recall." 

My point is that in order to accommodate Lt. Col. North’s- 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you read the whole paragraph? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. Would you like to see it? 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Chairman- 

Chairman Inouye. Please. 

Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Chairman—let me make clear—this is- 

Mr. Sullivan. We were told—this is not a binding agreement, I 
don’t want to mislead you. It is the intention, the stated intention 
of Mr. Hamilton and Chairman Inouye. We are relying on the 
stated intention to go forth. I found it a little disheartening last 
night to see two Senators say that they are going to go into next 
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week. Now what happened yesterday that all of a sudden the inten¬ 
tion is not able to be complied with? It is just an intention. We are 
asking that the intention that we relied upon be kept. 

Chairman Inouye. I believe you have nad enough time. May I, 
for the record, so that the record will be clear, read the rest of this 
paragraph. "Although it is not now the intention of the commit¬ 
tees, the scope and nature of Lt. Col. North's testimony could 
result in his testimony continuing beyond 4 days and in his later 
recall, matters on which the committees are not waiving their 
power and we understand that you are not waiving any rights.” 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the whole letter be put 
into the record as an exhibit. 

Chairman Inouye. It is so ordered. 

[The exhibit appears at p. 1621.] 

Chairman Inouye. And your objection is overruled. 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Nields, proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, my question is this. Mr. Ghorbanifar 
was wiling to pay, I take it, a certain amount of money in order to 
acquire missiles from the United States? 

North* Yqs* 

Mr. Nields. And that amount was $10,000 per TOW? 

Mr. North. I don't know that that was tne peak price that he 
was willing to pay. Again, I think that- 

Mr. Nields. It was the price he did pay, wasn't it? 

Mr. North. I would have to have my memory refreshed on exact¬ 
ly what he did pay, but I guess it is somewhere in that- 

Mr. Nields. 1,000 TOWs, $10 million, I think the math comes up 
with $10,000 per TOW. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Nields. And he was willing to pay that money whether we 
used it to put into the U.S. Treasury or whether we used it to sup¬ 
port the Contras; isn't that true? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. He suggested that we might want to use it to sup¬ 
port the Contras, but that was up to us. 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Nields. So it was our money that was going to the Contras, 
not Mr. Ghorbanifar’s. 

Mr. North. You've lost me, counsel. I was with you right up 
until you said that. When you said our money- 

Mr. Nields. $10 million Mr. Ghorbanifar was willing to pay to 
acquire U.S. missiles and he did pay it; am I correct so far? 

Mr. North. No. He is willing to pay perhaps even more. He actu¬ 
ally charged—from what we were able to determine from intelli¬ 
gence, he actually charged considerably more. To the parties that 
were buying. 

Mr. Nields. He was willing to pay $10 million, wasn’t he? 

Mr. North. He did pay- 

Mr. Nields. And he did pay $10 million. 

Mr. North. But I want to make it clear that he was willing to 
pay that for those missiles whether he got them here or he was 
able to get them from Israel or wherever he could get them. 
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Mr. Nklds. That was what he was willing to pay and did pay for 
the missiles sold by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. North. If you say the first transaction was $10 million, I will 
believe you. 

Mr. Nislds. I do. And we could do with that money what we 
wished, as a government; isn’t that true? 

Mr. North. I’m trying to be helpful, but the Government of the 
United States was not out there dealing directly with Mr. Ghorban- 
ifar. 

Mr. Niklds. You just testified to a meeting that you had in the 
bathroom. 

Mr. Sullivan. Let him finish his answer. Mr. Chairman, please 
sir. 

Chairman Inouyb. Please address the chair. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouyb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Could counsel please could counsel please permit 
the witness to finish his answer and not to interrupt him in mid¬ 
answer? 

Chairman Inouyb. The counsel will decide the pace, sir. 

Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I object. I believe you are making 
the rulingB here. I make the objections, you make the rulings. 
Please don't permit him to make his own rulings. 

Chairman inouyb. The Chair is making the rulings, sir. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Nibld8. Did you meet with Mr. Ghorbanifar directly, face to 
face? 

Mr. North. Yes. I met with Mr. Ghorbanifar face to face and in 
those meetings after the meeting in January I then introduced ■ 
General Secord, I believe he was using a pseudonym at the time 
that we had arranged for, and he became the person with whom 
Mr. Ghorbanifar negotiated prices, delivery schedules, arrange¬ 
ments, and General Secord then became the person who went back 
and paid the Government of the United States, through the CIA, 
exactly what the Government of the United States wanted for the 
commodities that it provided. 

You keep saying that it was our money. General Secord was an 
outside entity who had been established as an outside entity many, 
many months before in order to support the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance, as I described yesterday, by authority that was given to me. 
And I am the person that recruited this poor man into this. 

The fact is General Secord became the person who then was the 
outside party to be in direct contact. So when I made the initial 
arrangements, I didn’t establish the final price, I certainly didn’t 
establish the price that the Government of the Unitea States 
wanted for the commodities that it was providing. 

TV*it price was determined in dialog between the Defense De¬ 
partment and the Central Intelligence Agency through a system 
that is long and well established. 

When the Government of the United States decided on its price, 
it co m mu ni cated it to me, I told General Secord what the price was 
and he further dealt with Mr. Ghorbanifar and the Israelis and 
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others. He made arrangements to move them, he made arrange¬ 
ments to deliver them. 

Mr. Niblds. When you met face to face with Mr. Ghorbanifar in 
the bathroom, were you meeting with him as a representative of 
the U.S. Government? 

Mr. North. I was. 

Mr. Nislds. Isn’t it a fact that at that meeting, you already knew 
that Ghorbanifar was willing to pay $10,000 a TOW? 

Mr. North. By that meeting, as I said earlier, we knew from our 
intelligence that he was willing to pay at least $10 million, and 
that he received a sum above that from the Iranians, considerably 
above that. 

Mr. Nields. Who decided how that $10 million was going to be 
used—you, Mr. Secord, or someone else? 

Mr. North. I described for General Secord the purposes to which 
I thought that money ought to be applied, and throughout my long 
experience with General Secord, who after all, had been referred to 
me by Director Casey, who was the one that suggested him back in 
1984 as the person to assist us outside the Government to comply 
with the Boland proscriptions, I relied on General Secord to carry 
that transaction out. 

There were various points in time when we would discuss these 
activities. I certainly had to tell him what the Government was 
going to charge for various commodities, but ultimately the deci¬ 
sion was his. 

And yet, I wish to point out he always, to my knowledge, did 
what I asked. 

Mr. Nields. Are you testifying that the transaction was set up, 
structured in such a way that it was up to General Secord to decide 
how the residuals were going to be used? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t want to put it all on his back. There 
was always a concert of opinion that the purposes of the residuals 
were as follows: To sustain the Iranian operation, to support the 
Nicaraguan Resistance, to continue other activities which the Is¬ 
raelis very clearly wanted, and so did we, and to pay for a replace¬ 
ment for the original Israeli TOWs shipped in 1985. 

And we, I think, used that money for that purpose. 

Mr. Nields. And whose decision was it how those moneys were to 
be used? 

Mr. North. Well, I got authority—I briefed my boss, I talked to 
Admiral Poindexter about it, I talked to Director Casey about it, 
and I communicated it back to General Secord and said, here is 
what we have to do, you figure out how you are going to allocate 
the moneys to accomplish those purposes, and to my knowledge, he 
did so. 

Mr. Nields. So you, and you testified to this yesterday, sought 
approval from the National Security Adviser and the President of 
the United States as to how this money was to be used? 

Mr. North. I want to make it very clear Mr. Nields. I did not say 
I sought it from the President. I assumed that I had from the Presi¬ 
dent and was subsequently told that I didn’t have it from the Presi¬ 
dent. 
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Mr. Nields. You wrote memoranda that you sent to the National 
Security Adviser recommending that he obtain approval of the 
President? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. So you sought Presidential approval. 

Mr. North. Yes, but something else that I tried to say yesterday, 
Mr. Nields, is—I sent forward memoranda that described what we 
hoped to accomplish, and in the one exhibit that you showed me 
that was left in my files, that was found by the Attorney General’s 
representatives in my office and in my files, there is a very brief 
two-subparagraph mention in a multi-page memo describing what 
we are about. 

That very brief reference is the only reference in that memo to 
what you have called the diversion. And what I am saying to you is 
the memoranda that 1 sent forward described the overall process 
that we were about. It described what we were trying to accom¬ 
plish, and in very brief mention, it talked about what we hoped to 
achieve as part of that process. 

Mr. Nields. My question is why, if it was up to Mr. Secord to 
decide what to do with the $10 million, did you seek the President’s 
approval to use it for the Contras? 

Mr. North. What I sought was—as I just tried to articulate—I 
sought the overall approval for the overall plan, a part of—and in 
fact, a relatively small part of the overall plan for dealing with the 
Iranians was the use of residuals from those transactions to help 
the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. 

It was, if you just look at the number of words dedicated to that 
aspect of it in the one memo that still exists, it is a very brief men¬ 
tion. Not because it is trying to be buried, but because it was a 
very—relatively small part of it. 

It has been made an enormous political event, but I am telling 
you it was a relatively small part of the overall objective. 

The overall objectives were what I had just articulated. We were 
striving, as the Finding clearly indicates—and I wrote those words 
into the Finding, those words had come from the earliest discus¬ 
sions I had with Mr. Ledeen and Mr. McFarlane in the summer of 
1985 as to what we hoped to achieve as a consequence of these de¬ 
liveries or transactions with the Iranians. 

That is what we were about. 

Mr. Nields. I don't want to belabor the point, but let me see if I 
can ask the question simply once and see if you can answer this 
one way or the other. 

Whose decision was it whether the moneys would be used for the 
Contras or not? Somebody in the U.S. Government, or General 
Secord? 

Mr. North. The decision was made that residuals from those 
transactions would be applied to support the Nicaragua Resistance 
with the authority that I got from my superiors, Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter, with the concurrence of William J. Casey and I thought at 
the time the President of the United States. 

I later learned that the President was unaware of that aspect of 
these transactions. 
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Mr. Niklds. And if the U.S. Government had decided that the 
$10 million lees expenses should all be paid into the U.S. Treasury, 
then that is what would have happened, isn't it? 

Mr. Sullivan. He has answered the question, Mr. Nields. 

Mr. North. Please, counsel. 

Mr. Sullivan. One time. 

Mr. North. You know, the U.S. Government charged X thou¬ 
sands of dollars for a commodity. If I were to buy a piece of land 
from the U.S. Park Service for $10,000 and then a year later or a 
week later go out and sell it for $20,000, would the Government of 
the United States lay claim to my $10,000 profit? I know I am not 
supposed to ask the questions. 

Mr. Nields. That did not answer my question. Counsel said you 
already answered it. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is right. 

Mr. Nields. I would like an answer. 

Chairman Inouye. I hate to remind counsel, but he is well aware 
of the rules. Please address the chair. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Let's not stall the proceedings. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, if taking 4 minutes to explain my 
position can expedite the proceedings and remind the chair of its 
intended—its intention to us to complete these hearings in 4 days, 
then I think it is 4 minutes well worth spent. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. North. Whose turn? 

Mr. Nields. The question was, if those higher-ups in the U.S. 
Government from whom you sought approval decided that the $10 
million should not, any part of it, be sent to the Contras but should 
all come back to the U.S. Treasury, that is what would have hap¬ 
pened, isn't it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. So it was our money that was going to the Contras, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. North. I disagree with your conclusion, counsel. 

Chairman Inouye. Is this a good time for a recess? 

Mr. North. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. North. I disagree with your conclusion. If my boss had told 
me, “Ollie, every penny that comes from this thing goes right back 
into the Treasury of the United States of America," that is exactly 
what I would have asked General Secord to do. And I am confident 
that is exactly what he would have done. OK? 

I was never asked to do that. I got approval to do what I did and 
I didn't do anything without approval. 

And I am not trying to pass it all off on somebody else. I was a 
part of the decisionmaking process, and that I strongly advocated 
positions, as you have seen in my notes, as you have seen in the 
voluminous pile of documents. I was a part of a process. I took 
strong positions that I believed in. I tried to define the risks and 
the benefits and to lay before my superiors, what I thought the ad¬ 
vantages of doing—of pursuing a certain course of action. And I be¬ 
lieve mat they carried them out with the full authority that they 
had. And I still, to this day, counsel, don't see anything wrong with 
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taking the Ayatollah’s money and sending it to support the Nicara¬ 
guan Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Nields. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. We will recess for 10 minutes. 

[Brief recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. May we have order. 

Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, was it your arrangement or any part 
of your arrangement—or the Government’s arrangement with Gen¬ 
eral Secord, that some part of the money received from the sale of 
arms to Iran was to go to Mr. Secord’s personal benefit? 

Mr. North. The arrangement that I made with General Secord 
starting in 1984 recognized that those who were supporting our 
effort were certainly deserving of just and fair and reasonable com¬ 
pensation. 

After all I had—and it may be important to understand how he 
came to be engaged in this because when, in 1984, we were ap¬ 
proaching the proscriptions under Boland, Director Casey and I 
had had a number of discussions. I had made a number of trips, 
and I had obviously by then become much more engaged in tne 
support for the Resistance. 

Director Casey is the one who had suggested General Secord to 
me as a person who had a background in covert operations, a man 
of integrity, a West Point graduate, a man who had experience in 
these kinds of matters, and was a man who, by Director Casey’s 
definition, got things done, and who had been poorly treated. Those 
were his words. 

I approached General Secord in 1984 and asked that he become 
engaged in these activities. He was at that point in time out of the 
Government, and an American businessman. He thought for sever¬ 
al days or weeks about the matter. 

I went back to him again and at some point in ’84, he agreed to 
become actively engaged. He agreed to establish, and did, private 
commercial entities outside the united States that could help carry 
out these activities. 

It was always viewed by myself, by Mr. McFarlane, by Director 
Casey, that these were private commercial ventures, private com¬ 
mercial activities, and I always assumed—and I think I specifically 
said on a number of occasions—that certainly because he was being 
taken from his other pursuits that fair and just, reasonable com¬ 
pensation was deserved, as it was by the pilots that flew the air¬ 
planes and the mechanics that fixed them, et cetera. 

Chairman Inouye. May I interrupt? A vote is now in progress in 
the U.S. Senate. Mr. Sullivan, we will be leaving for a few minutes 
to vote. Please proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Just to make sure that we have the answer on the 
record, was it part of your understanding with Mr. Secord that the 
proceeds—some of the proceeds of the sale of arms to Iran would 
mure to his personal benefit? 

Mr. North. As fair, just and reasonable compensation, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And on whose authority did you enter into that ar¬ 
rangement? 

Mr. Sullivan. May I note just for the record that the rules re¬ 
quire that one Senator be present in order that there be a quorum? 
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Mr. McClure. Let the record note that one is. 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you, sir. I didn’t see you hiding up there. 
You got me on that one. One for the Senate. It’s just that when 
there are so few of us over here and so many over there, it is hard 
to keep track, Senator. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have the question in mind? 

Mr. North. Forgive me, please repeat it. 

Mr. Nields. On whose authority did you enter into an arrange¬ 
ment with General Secord that he would be able to take compensa¬ 
tion out of the proceeds of arms sales to Iran? 

Mr. North. Well, again, I want to go back to what I said earlier. 
It was clearly indicated to Mr. McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter 
and in fact almost drawn up by Director Casey, how these would be 
outside the U.S. Government, and that I told them right from the 
very beginning that those things that he did deserved fair and just 
compensation. 

And so, I don’t know that I specifically said that this transaction 
vis-a-vis some other transaction would or would not result in com¬ 
pensation being derived therefrom. So, what I am saying is, it was 
simply a continuation on another mission by which he was entitled 
to that. 

I don’t think I specifically addressed that issue to anyone, be¬ 
cause it was already known from his earlier activities in support of 
our foreign policy in those private activities from 1984 on. 

Mr. Nields. So, to your recollection, you never discussed with Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter, for example, the fact that some of the proceeds 
of the sale of arms to Iran would inure to General Secord’s person¬ 
al benefit? 

Mr. North. No, but—-and counsel, I am not trying to be a nit- 
picker on this thing, but I am saying that it was recognized that he 
had established a number of commercial enterprises or activities or 
companies outside the United States that needed to be supported, 
and that they would be set up as commercial activities and that he 
would be compensated right from the very beginning. 

I don’t believe anybody focused on a specific activity that 
would—or a specific activity that wouldn’t achieve that benefit. 

Mr. Nields. How much under your arrangement with General 
Secord was he to take from the proceeds of the sale of arms to 
Iran? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that we ever discussed a specific 
amount of what reasonable compensation was. As I told you, I 
trusted that General Secord was, and as far as I am concerned 
today still is an honorable man, and that when he said, you know, I 
am being taken from my other activities, and I said fair and just 
compensation is appropriate, I trusted that he would do so. 

And I don’t—I never recall discussing a specific amount or rate 
or percentage or anything like that. 

Mr. Nields. How did the Government keep track of how much 
General Secord was taking for his own personal benefit? 

Mr. North. You keep saying it that way, and— I relied on the re¬ 
s' ports that I got from him. 

f ; Mr. Nields. What kind of reports did he give to you? 

| Mr. North. I would periodically get a summary statement as I— 

s> I know there is some in my records—that indicated how much was 
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loft and where and what purposes it was being spent for in broad 
gross terms, but not a specific—I did not ask for an accounting 
sheet on a daily, weekly, monthly basis, or even an annual basis. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, just using the rough sheets that you got, how 
much money, according to your understanding, did Mr. Secord take 
from the sale of arms to Iran? - 

Mr. North. I still don’t know. I don’t even know that he did. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you know even in gross terms? 

Mr. North. No, sir. 

Mr. Niklds. Was it your understanding as of November of 1986 
that there was $8 million either in Swiss bank accounts or in in¬ 
vestment accounts at CSF? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niklds. Was it your understanding that most of that money 
had already been spent for the Contras? 

Mr. North. It was my understanding throughout that money 
was being spent for the purposes I defined earlier, and I think it is 
important we talk to that, that money be used to replace or replen¬ 
ish the Israeli TOWs, that money be used to support the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance, that money be used to support other activities— 
and I certainly tasked him with a number of those—and that 
money be used to keep alive the Iranian initiative, and that I relied 
on his judgment to see to it that the moneys were appropriately 
allocated to those purposes. , 

I would periodically call up the phone—or call a meeting with 
him and say, “tomorrow we need to have a ship at point X,’’ and 
he would say that is a neat unforeseen circumstance, why didn’t 
you tell me yesterday, and I would say I didn’t know about it yes¬ 
terday, and ne would go out and get a ship. That is what I referred 
to as another activity. 

Mr. Niklds. How much money, according to your understanding, 
remained in these Swiss bank accounts under his control as of No¬ 
vember 1986? 

Mr. North. I did not know. In fact, at the very end of this whole 
thing, and to this day, I still do not know how much money was 
under his control and where it was. 

I simply relied on the fact that I had a relationship of trust be¬ 
tween myself and General Secord, between General Secord and Di¬ 
rector Casey obviously, that those activities were being carried out. 

Mr. Niklds. In gross terms, if you can give it, as gross as need be 
in order to match your understanding at the time, how much 
money remained unspent under his control in November of ’86? 

Mr. North. Again, I did not have a feel for that. In fact, I don’t 
think I was aware of the final transaction’s ultimate amount until 
after I—these hearings began—simply because I was transferred 
relatively quickly after those things happened, and I spent I think 
almost the entirety of the first 10 days of November in meetings or 
in transit thereto back and forth around the world. 

Mr. Niklds. I think you have testified earlier that the thing that 
made this project truly appealing to you for the first time was 
when you learned in January from Ghorbanifar that the money 
could be used to support the Contras. 

Mr. North. No, the way I put it was Mr. Ghorbanifar was trying 
to encourage us to proceed with the initiative. I had, in accord with 
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my instructions, carried to that meeting very strong reservations 
on our part that what he was doing in this transaction or the 
transaction which was first proposed m January was going to lead 
to accomplishing our objectives. 

And so I went in there, and I said, “Look, these things are not 
going to work. It is not going to get us from where we are today to 
where we want to be tomorrow.” 

And he started offering incentives to make it more palatable. 
That is when he suggested, “Well, look, we will just use some of 
that money to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. I have read 
about you. You have been in the papers.” In fact, by then I think I 
had even been in Izvestia. 

“And I know what you really do in your spare time. You support 
the Nicaraguan Resistance, don't you, among other things?” Ana he 
said, “Why don’t you use some of this money for that purpose?” 

And, as I described to you before, we took recess, I thought it was 
a right good idea, and I came back and advocated it, and we did it. 

Mr. Nields. Even Ghorbanifar knew that you were supporting 
the Contras? 

Mr. North. Yes, he did. Izvestia knew it. The name had been in 
the papers in Moscow, it had been all over Danny Ortega’s news 
casts, Radio Havana was broadcasting it. It was in every newspaper 
in the land. 

Mr. Nields. All our enemies knew it, and you wanted to conceal 
it from the U.S. Congress? 

Mr. North. We wanted to be able to deny a covert operation for 
the very purposes that I described to you yesterday, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. My question is this: In the first exhibit—you don’t 
need to turn to it—you indicate that $12 million will be available 
for the Contras from the Iranian arms sales. Our testimony that 
the committee has taken has shown that some approximately $4 
million from all of the sales were used for the Contras. 

My question is this: would it have surprised you in November of 
1986 to learn that General Secord had used $4 million of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Iranian arms sales for the Contras and had $8 million 
remaining in the pot? 

Mr. North. I was surprised. And I want to note I still don’t un¬ 
derstand that, and I am not willing at this point to accuse anybody, 
but I was surprised. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to exhibit 160. It is in book 

7 . 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It is a short PROF message from you to Admiral 
Poindexter and it refers to a—I believe it is a transaction that you 
have already testified about with Country One. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then it says at the end of it, “as I told you in the 
other note I talked to Casey tnis morning about Secord.” Excuse me, 
it is from Admiral Poindexter to you; I Deg your pardon- 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. In September of 1986. 

And the end, it says, “Keep the pressure on Bill to make things 
right for Secord.” 
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What was he talking about? 

Mr. Sullivan. To be accurate, I think we need a country list 
today. It wasn’t provided to us. 

Mr. North. I think I recall which one is Country One. My recol¬ 
lection is that there was still a security clearance problem that ex¬ 
isted that came about as a consequence of an earlier investigation 
of General Secord during his tenure in the Government and Direc¬ 
tor Casey had mentioned that to me. 

In fact, Director Casey is, I believe, the person, at least someone, 
and it may have been Director Casey, who showed me a determina¬ 
tion by Judge June Green of the U.S. District Court—the U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Court, which was a, whatever it is called, a legal opinion or a 
determination that he was an honorable man whose reputation 
should not have been impugned in a libel case or something, I am 
not sure of the exact circumstances. 

Director Casey felt, at least as he described him to me, that Gen¬ 
eral Secord had been maligned, that he had been wrongly dealt 
with and yet when I would go to Director Casey or even when Gen¬ 
eral Secord himself talked with Director Casey the bureaucracy 
was unwilling to do what was necessary to give him the appropri¬ 
ate security clearances and the like. 

There was also by this point in time a suggestion by General 
Secord that he return to tne Government, ana Director Casey, at 
least as far as he talked to me about it, was enthusiastic about that 
and that it was seen by myself and I guess by Admiral Poindexter, 
I assume that is what it refers to, that that ought to be done. That 
there ought to be a cleanup, if you will, of the reputation problem 
that existed from his earlier and abbreviated tenure in the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Nields. Just to make sure, to your understanding, does this 
reference making things right for Dick in the PROF message from 
Admiral Poindexter have anything to do with money? 

Mr. North. 1 don’t think so. 

Mr. Nields. I would like you to turn to exhibit 161, it is the next 
exhibit. And the part I have reference to begins at the very bottom 
of the first page. 

Dated 9-17-86 and to get substance you have to turn to the 
second page. 

Mr. North. I don’t have a second page, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have exhibit 161? 

Mr. North. I do. I have a one-page—the top part is black. There 
is no second page. 

Mr. Nields. If you are hampered in answering my question be¬ 
cause of the absence of the document, say so, and we will provide it 
later—and we will return to it. 

There is a reference in a PROF message, “This is the one I tried 
to get Casey’s people to pay for as a means of covering some of 
Dick’s debts.’’ 

Mr. Sullivan. Counsel, I think it is always better to have the 
document in front of us. 

Mr. Nields. We will return to it. It is 161. We will simply return 
to it. 

Mr. Sullivan. Very good. 
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Mr. Niklds. I would like to turn now to exhibit 164. Do you have 
that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Niklds. That is a PROF message of the same date, the 17th 
of September, from you to Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. North. I am looking at one from Admiral Poindexter to me. 

Mr. Nibld8. Look at the one below it. Do you see that one? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. The first part of it deals with Iran. And down to* 
wards the bottom of the note, the middle of the bottom section of 
the note, there is a line that ends with the word "CIA” and it reads 
as follows—"CIA could not produce an aircraft on such short notice 
so Dick has chartered the aircraft through one of Project Democra¬ 
cy's overseas companies. Why Dick can do something in 5 minutes 
that the CIA cannot do in 2 days is beyond me, but he does. How 
the hell he is ever going to pay for it is also a matter of concern, 
but Dick is a good soldier and never even groused about it.” 

Was it your understanding at that time that Mr. Secord’s ac¬ 
counts were out of money? 

Mr. North. Let me first of all try to figure out what we are talk¬ 
ing about here. 

Mr. Nibu>8. OK. Take your time. 

Mr. North. OK. I believe that is the transportation of the second 
channel to the United States. 

Mr. Niklds. My question is, was it your understanding that his 
Swiss accounts were out of money at that time? 

Mr. North. It was my understanding that there was a shortage 
of firnds to be used for this activity at that time, or I would not 
have put that into the record. 

Mr. Niklds. So that confirms that it—and explains why you have 
testified that you were surprised to learn that there was $8 million 
remaining? 

Mr. North. I have taken your word that it is $8 million remain¬ 
ing. I don't know that. 

What I have also testified is that there were four purposes for 
the funds in what is referred to here as Project Democracy, and it 
was very clear that funds were to be allocated for different pur¬ 
poses. Whether those were in separate boxes in the same bank, I 
don't know. 


What is important to understand is, I believed at several points 
that we were low on moneys that could be used to support the Nic¬ 
araguan Resistance or, at this point, that moneys were low to sup¬ 
port this particular activity. 

Mr. Niklds. Iran, the second channel? 

Mr. North. In this particular case, this is Iran. But it is also im¬ 
portant you understand that it was always the intention to make 
this a self-sustaining operation and that there always be something 
there which you could reach out and grab when vou needed it. As 
Director Casey said you want something you could pull off the shelf 
and use on a moment’s notice. 

I am not trying to excuse anybody in this thing, least of all 
myself. The fact is, he—General Secord—may not have known 
that, or may not have perceived that he should take firnds out of 
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this pot and put them into another one, or that he had allocated 
certain funds for other purposes and didn’t want to touch them. 

And I’m not—again I am saying that a} the point in time when I 
prepared that, which was On or about the 17th of September, that 
was the information I had at the time. 

Mr. Nields. And where did you get that information? 

Mr. North. Well I would guess I got it from General Secord. 

Mr. Nields. Orally or in some form of a report? 

Mr. North. I have absolutely no recollection. I didn’t even re¬ 
member the subject of this PROF note until I read the whole thing. 

Mr. Nields. You would agree that $8 million would be adequate 
to charter an airplane? 

Mr. North I would agree, counsel. 

Mr. Nields. Let's turn to exhibit 159. 

Chairman Inouye. May I announce that a vote is now in 
progress of the House of Representatives. Accordingly, Members of 
the House may have to absent themselves. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. That is a PROF note also from Admiral Poindexter. 
It is dated September 13, 1986, which I believe is the same date as 
the one where he says, "Keep the pressure on Bill to make things 
right for Dick.” 

At the bottom of the page, it states: “Also went over the Secord 
matters. Bill agrees Secord is a patriot. He will check into our sus¬ 
picions. I told him he could get more detail from you.” 

What is the meaning of the reference “our suspicions”? 

Mr. North. I don’t— I am not absolutely certain about what that 
is, but I think it is probably what I referred to earlier. As, that 
there was a lot of internal friction within the bureaucracy about 
General Secord, that there were people who just didn’t like him, 
probably for the same reason that they don’t like me. When you 
get things done in this bureaucracy, you step on toes, and he was 
certainly a man who got things done. 

Mr. Nields. TKfe PROF message seems to refer not to other peo¬ 
ple’s suspicions, it uses the word “our” suspicions. 

Mr. North. I am saying our suspicions about why this problem 
was being created for General Secord, the bad mouthing, as it 
were, ana I think that is what it refers to, although I don’t recall 
the specifics at this point. 

Mr. Nields. Admiral Poindexter says that Casey could get more 
detail from you. 

Mr. North. Well, I knew of people at his agency who kept bad 
mouthing him and I knew people in other agencies who said bad 
things about him and who were uncooperative. 

Mr. Nields. Maybe I am not understanding. What were your sus¬ 
picions? 

Mr. North. My suspicions were that very often we would have 
problems, for example, when we were in the midst of one of these 
transactions of even petting a fixed price on a commodity or 
enough of the commodity moved around. And you would inevitably 
hear, “Well, you just can’t move things here, you iust can’t move 
things there. We couldn't get an airplane out of these folks to 
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move the second channel here to the United States for a secret 
meeting. It is just a general lack of cooperation. 

Mr. Niklds. From whom? 

Mr. North. From within the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Niklds. Well these are suspicions having to do with General 
Secord, aren't they? 

Mr. North. No, I am talking about the saying suspicions as to 
why the lack of cooperation is there. OK, I see. 

I am not certain at all that this refers to suspicions about Gener¬ 
al Secord. I am saying our suspicions as to why people aren’t coop¬ 
erating in getting various things done along the fine. 

I think tne wav that perhaps it looks is though I was suspicious 
of General Secord. That is not the intent, nor do I think it was Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter’s. 

I mean after all the line above, “Bill agrees—Secord is a patri¬ 
ot.” Thats what I was saying, this man is a patriot. He has given 
extraordinary time and energy to supporting our foreign policy, to 
carrying out this initiative, and we can’t get people to cooperate on 
diddly. 

Mr. Niklds. Did there ever come a time when you entertained 
suspicions about the way in which money was being used by Gener¬ 
al Secord? 

Mr. North. I don’t—I know certainly that these hearings have 
generated questions and suspicions and things like that. I don’t 
recall a specific time before that, that that was a—that I perceived 
a problem with that necessarily. < 

Mr. Niklds. Did you ever perceive a problem or hear about a 
problem having to do with the pricing of arms to the Contras? 

Mr. North. For the Contras—I know we had a big problem with 
pricing the May shipment, but that was to the Iranians. 

Mr. Niklds. Just to make it clear, I am asking you about—did 
you ever hear adverse reports or did you ever entertain suspicions 
that you weren’t getting the straight facts from General Secord 
about the way he was handling the pricing of arms to the Contras? 

Mr. North. No. I did hear a report from someone in Central 
America that General Secord was overcharging on the arms that 
he delivered to the Resistance, and I sought at that point in time a 
price list from him and compared those prices to those that others 
had gotten. Some were higher, some were lower, and I believe at 
the time I talked to Adolfo Calero about it, who was at that point 
in time the principal recipient of the arms from General Secord. 

I don’t recall any other, other than—what—you have was a very 
competitive environment down there. Once tne U.S. Government 
withdrew in 1984 from directly supporting the Resistance, you 
ended up with a lot of folks out there running a very cut-throat 
business. 

There were two particular transactions or dealers that raised 
great concerns with Director Casey. One of them was a transaction 
of some $6 to $6 million dollars from a broker who he was con¬ 
cerned had also been involved in reverse technology transfer to the 
Eastern Bloc, and he told me to do everything possible to discour¬ 
age fUrther purchases. 

The other one was a so-called warehouse operation that was 
being run in a Central American country that tne Agency and Di- 
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rector Casey in particular was very concerned about the source of 
their moneys and the fact that this enormous warehouse of several 
millions of dollars worth of ordnance had been stocked up in that 
Central American country and the potential adverse consequences, 
and at one point he apprised me that he was concerned that that 
Central American country might have diverted ESF moneys, 
United States economic support funds, to the military to purchase 
the arms that went in that warehouse. 

And so he told me that there shouldn't be any further transac¬ 
tions with that broker until such time as he resolved or they were 
able to resolve where those came from. 

I then talked to Mr. Calero and I talked to General Secord, that 
they should avoid those transactions. 

My sense is that as a consequence of the advice 1 got from the 
Director, to withdraw from dealing with those two dealers, that a 
lot of people start putting out very bad word about General SecordT 
And I think a lot of that was brought up here to Washington, I 
think it was made available to certain Members of Congress, and I 
think that is where a lot of the adverse publicity came from. 

And the fact is I was told by Director Casey that there should be 
no further dealings with those two arms brokers, and to my knowl¬ 
edge, General Secord never dealt with them. If he had up till that 
point, he certainly didn't do it again. 

But that a lot of the very negative communications that came 
out about General Secord came out as a consequence of those two 
guys being cut out of the picture, as it were, in terms of supporting 
the Resistance. 

Mr. Nields. C olone l North, did you have any interest—personal 
Interest I am talkingabout now, inany of the moneys thatflowed 
from the arms sales to Iran or that were kept in Swiss accounts 
under General Secord’s control? 

Mr. North. Not one penny. 

Mr. Nields. There has been testimony, as I am sure you are 
aware, that a death benefit account was set up by Mr. Hakim with 
the name Button, for the benefit of your family in the event of 
your death. 

Were you aware of any such account? 

Mr. North. No. Totally unaware of it. The first I heard of it was 
through these hearings. I had never heard of it before, and it was a 
shock, an absolute shock. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. Nields. There is a testamentary document which has been 
introduced in evidence relating to a particular $2 million sub-ac¬ 
count set up, also by Mr. Hakim, which provides that on his death, 
General Secord can control the use of tne funds, and in the event 
of his death, you can control the use of the funds, and it also con¬ 
tains a provision that if everybody dies, it will be distributed to 
their estates. 

Were you aware of such a document? 

Mr. North. No. I never heard of it until these hearings started. I 
still don't believe it. I was shocked, and I have absolutely no idea 
where that all came from whatsoever, never heard of it before. 

Mr. Nields. And you never heard of the idea, either, I take it? 
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Mr. North. No, ever. I do want to make one point clear. I did at 
one point express concern after I would guess in February, March, 
April, somewhere after I had met Mr. Hakim, became aware what 
his role was in the financial network that had been established, I 
did at some point express concern to General Secord, “Suppose 
both of you guys go down on the same airplane, flitting back and 
forth to Europe or wherever you are going; what happens then?*' 

I was told, '‘Don’t worry about it. arrangements will be made so 
that these operations can continue 1 ’, but nobody ever told me that 
a single penny was set aside for mv purposes, for my benefit what¬ 
soever, ever, and I never heard of Buttons or Belly Buttons until 
these hearings began. 

Mr. Nirlds. I would like to separate out then the two issues 
raised by this will, or this testamentary document. You are indicat¬ 
ing that the portion of it that provides for the moneys being dis¬ 
tributed to the estates of the individuals is a foreign notion to you? 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, could we please have a 
copy of the document? 

Mr. Nirlds. It is exhibit 169. 

Mr. Sullivan. I object to the term “will.” Mr. Chairman, I be¬ 
lieve the term has been used 60 times in these hearings prior to 
today. This is not a will, and any lawyer in the room knows it is 
not a will. 

Mr. North. This is the first time I have ever seen this document, 
ever. 

Mr. Nirlds. Understand, you have said that. I just want to sepa¬ 
rate out the issues. There is a part of the document fhat provides 
for distribution to individuals' estates in the event of death. It is on 
the second page. I take it your testimony is that that—not only 
Have you not seen the document, but that concept is foreign to you. 
You never heard of anything like it. 

Mr. North. I never heard of it before. I don’t know how much 
more clearly I can put it. Counsel, I never ever heard that proposal 
before, that suggestion. 

Mr. Nirlds. There is a second part of the document that relates 
simply to control over the use of the funds, and that is on the first 
page of it, the second paragraph. And I take it that although you 
never saw the document, the concept that you would control dispo¬ 
sition of the funds, I don't mean in your personal capacity, but in 
your governmental capacity in the event of the death of Hakim 
and Secord, that is not foreign to you, is it? 

Mr. North. Well I—I never professed to have control over a 
single penny of this. I elicited the cooperation of General Secord. 
To my knowledge, he cooperated in every case with the things that 
we asked him to do, but I never once saw those words, nor do I 
want to leave you with the impression that this was what I had in 
mind when I said to them, “ What - happ e ns if both you guys drop 
dead?” I was more than willing to have anybody else they wanted 
so that we could continue the activities, but I didn’t necessarily 
wish to become the person who had to fly back and forth to Swit¬ 
zerland. I have never even been in a Swiss bank. 

Mr. Nirlds. There has been testimony that several thousand dol¬ 
lars was spent on a fence, a security system, that was put in at 
your residence and that the moneys to pay for it came from Gener- 
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al Secord, and my question to you is, were you aware—I take it 
there was a security system put m at your residence? 

Mr. North. There is a security system in at my residence. It has 
since this April been sufficiently supplemented that it is now ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it- 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. Niklds. Were you aware that that security system was paid 
for by General Secord? 

Mr. North. I am going to waffle an answer. I am going to say 
yes and no, and if you would indulge me, I will give you another 
one of my very straightforward, but rather lengthy, answers. 

The issue of the security system was first broached immediately 
after a threat on my life by Abu Nidal. Abu Nidal is, as I am sure 
you on the Intelligence Committees know, the principal, foremost 
assassin in the world today. He is a brutal murderer. When I was 
first alerted to that threat by the Federal Bureau of Investigations 
in late April, I was simply told that there was a threat that had 
been promulgated by Abu Bakar, who is the press spokesman for 
the Fatah. Revolutionary Council, which is the name of the Abu 
Nidal group. He targeted me for assassination. 

We then made an effort over the course of several days to have 
the story killed and not run in the United States*—not me, but the 
story—killed and not run on the U.S. media. Nonetheless, it ran, 
and I believe the date was the 28th of April. The initial assessment 
was that this was a response to the attack on Libya, which we had 
run a preemptive counter-terrorist raid on Libya on the 14th of 
April, m which I had a small role to play. CBS chose to run the 
film anyway. 

The FBI was then contacted again and told—asked what protec¬ 
tion can be offered. The FBI correctly said “We don't offer protec¬ 
tion. I then sought other types of protection. I went to my superiors 
and said, “What can be done?” Contrary to what was said some 
days a$o, this lieutenant colonel was not offered at that time any 
protection by the Government of the United States, Senator 
Rudman. I asked for it, and I was told that the only thing that I 
could do is to immediately PCS, permanent change of station—you 
and I, as Marines, know well what that means—and jerked out of 
our home and sent to Camp Lejune. In that I was preparing at the 
time to go to Tehran and we didn't want to tell the whole world 
that, that was deemed not to be an appropriate thing to do. 

The next thing that we looked to try tried to do was to find a 
secure telephone to put in my home to justify the installation of a 
U.S. Government security system. That too was impossible or not 
feasible or couldn't be done. 

The next thing I did was to ask for a list of who installs these 
things for the U.S. Government, maybe I can get a better-price by 
calling them. I believe it was someone in the Secret Service gave 
me a list of three or four of these companies that do that kind of 
installation. 

I called two or three of them. It is now late April, early May, it is 
within days of this threat, and I called and I asked can you come 
out and do a survey and give me an estimate, and in each case, I 
think it was two or three of them, and I was at that point relative- 
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ly busy, I was told, "It would be several weeks before we can come 
out and do an estimate and a survey, and it will be several more 
weeks or months before we can complete the installation because, 
after all, summertime is our busy time/’ 

At some point along in there, either General Secord raised with 
me or I raised with him this threat, and I told him I couldn’t get 
U.S. Government protection; 1 couldn't find a contractor to come 
out and do it myself; and he said. "Don’t worry about that, I have 
got a good friend, or an associate’’—I don’t remember the words— 
"who & an expert This guy has a company that does these things/’ 

And he shortly thereafter I believe it was around the 5th of 
May, introduced me to Mr. Glenn Robinette. He was introduced to 
me as a man who, one, had been a former CIA, or perhaps I under¬ 
stood at the time FBI, I don’t remember, technical expert; a man 
who owned a security company and a man who could immediately 
go out and do a survey and an estimate. 

He did. Over the course of the next few days, he went out to my 
home, I called my wife or told my wife, whatever, that he would be 
out and went through the situation. And he came up with an esti¬ 
mate of $8,500 max, as I recall it was $8,000 to $8,500, and he could 
furthermore immediately install the system. 

Now, I want you to know that I would be more than willing—and 
if anybody else is watching overseas, and I am sure they are—I will 
be glad to meet Abu Nidal on equal terms anywhere in the world. 
OK? There is an even deal for him. 

But I am not willing to have my wife and my four children meet 
Abu Nidal or his organization on his terms. And I want you to 
know what was going through my mind. I was about to leave for 
Tehran. I had already been told by Director Casey that I should be 
prepared to take my own life. 

I had already been told that the Government of the United 
States on an earlier proposal for a trip, might even disavow the 
fact that I had gone on the trip, on an earlier proposal, and we can 
come back to that at some time, if you like. 

And so haying been—having asked for some type of U.S. Govern¬ 
ment protection for my wife and children, and having been denied 
that, and perhaps for rally legitimate reasons and if there is a law 
that prevents the protection of American Government employees 
and their families from people like Abu Nidal, then gentlemen, 
please fix it, because this kid won’t be around much longer, as I am 
sure you know, but there will be others, if they take activist steps 
to address the problem of terrorism, who will be threatened. 

And I would like to just, if I may, just read to you a little bit about 
Mr. Abu Nidal just so you know my mental state at the time. 

"Abu Nidal, the radical Palestinian guerrilla leader, linked to 
last Friday’s attacks in Rome and Vienna”—that was the so-called 
Christmas Massacre in which 19 people died and 200 were wound¬ 
ed—"is the world’s most wanted terrorist.” That is the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

When you look at his whole career, Abu Nidal makes the infa¬ 
mous terrorist Carlos look like a Boy Scout. 

Abu Nidal himself, quoted in Der Spiegel, “Between America 
and us, there exists a war to the death. In the coming months and 
years, Americans will be thinking about us.” "For sheer vicious- 
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ness, Abu Nidal has few rivals in the underworld of terrorism.” 
Newsweek, 

Our own State Department, and we have copies of these that we 
can make available for insertion in the record, but the State De¬ 
partment summary on Abu Nidal, not exactly an overstatement, 
notes that his followers, who number an estimated 500, have killed 
as many as 181 persons, and wounded more than 200, in 2 years. 

Abu Nidal does not deny these things. We also have an exhibit 
that we can provide for you that shows what Abu Nidal did in the 
Christmas Massacres. One of the people killed in the Christmas 
Massacre—and I do not wish to overdramatize this—but the Abu 
Nidal terrorists in Rome who blasted the 11-year-old American Na¬ 
tasha Simpson to her knees, deliberately zeroed in and fired an 
extra burst at her head just in case. 

Gentlemen, I have an 11-year-old daughter, not perhaps a whole 
lot different than Natasha Simpson. And so, when Mr. Robinette 
told me on or about the 10th of may that he could immediately in¬ 
stall a security system, I said please try to keep it to the 8,000 to 
8,500.1 am, after all, a Marine lieutenant colonel, and I live on my 
salary; and he installed that system. 

Now, let me go to your next question, because I know it is 
coming, and it deserves an answer. 1 never got a bill, and it is after 
all- 

Mr. Nields. Wait, before you go to the next- 

Mr. North. It is, after all, the answer to your question. It is the 
answer to your question. You asked me where it came from, and I 
am trying to tell you. 

Mr. Nields. I am going to ask you that question, but- 

Mr. North. You nave already asked me the question. You asked 
me whether or not the money came from General Secord. I am get¬ 
ting there. 

Mr. Nields. All right, OK. 

Mr. North. OK. 

When that system was installed, it was practically—it was total¬ 
ly complete. It allowed, for example, that when my wife would trig¬ 
ger an alarm, an alarm would ring in the central station and the 
Fairfax Police would immediately be notified, and that arrange¬ 
ment was worked out—this wasn't surreptitious. 

The Fairfax Police came out—you pays your taxes in Fairfax 
County, but you gets your money's worth. And by golly, they came 
out and they photographed She house and they did the normal pre¬ 
cautionary things to respond to the kind of terrorist alert that they 
had been briefed on by the FBI. 

And that is the best that they could do, and it was at that point 
with that security system installed, it was adequate that instantly, 
they would respond to one of those emergency alarms. And Mr. Ro¬ 
binette provided it. 

Now, I then went on the trip to Tehran. I came back. I never got 
a bill. I didn't ask for a bill, and I never received one. I never 
asked, where is the bill, until well after it was too late, and I will 
cover that. 

When I didn't get a bill, I basically understood what had hap¬ 
pened, and I don’t know exactly how it worked out, but I believe 
that an accommodation was worked between Mr. Robinette and 
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General Secord to make a gift out of that security system, that I 
did not pay for. 

When I came to the end of my tenure at the NSC, it was, to say 
the least, a busy time. There were other things to be done besides 
shredding documents when I left. There was a lot of work to be 
done, ana one of the things that I did was to sit and contemplate 
the previous 6V4 years of my work, and I am proud of that work. 

I believe that we accomplished a lot. But there was one thing 
that just didn't look right, and that was that for the first time ih 
my lire, I had accepted something that I had not paid for, and even 
though I honestly believe that the Government of the United 
States should have paid for it, should have put it in, I then picked 
up the phone and asked for a bill. 

I got a bill. In fact, I got two of them. I didn't ask that they be 
back-dated, but after all, Mr. Robinette is an old hand in the CIA. 
Alright? The bills came with the old original dates, and I think 
there was another bill with a later date on it. 

And then, as I told you yesterday, I was going to tell you the 
truth, the good, the bad and the ugly, this is the truth, I did prob¬ 
ably the grossest mududgment that I have made in my life. I then 
tried to paper over that whole thing by sending two phony docu¬ 
ments back to Mr. Robinette. It was not an exercise in good judg¬ 
ment. 

I don't believe I have any particular monopoly on bad judgment. 
I think it was a gross error in judgment for this committee to put 
my home address up on the screen for the whole world to see, 
when I have got 20 security agents guarding my wife, my children 
and me right now. 

I would also like to point out that it is not quite as bad as origi¬ 
nally seemed. This year—these things kind of come in Aprils, I 
guess—but this April the FBI called again. This April the FBI 
called and told me that there was another threat on my life. The 
big difference was this year I was back with a band of brothers 
that has a long reputation for taking care of its own. And the U.S. 
Marine Corps and the Naval Intelligence, Naval Investigative Serv¬ 
ice of Naval Intelligence, got together and immediately put securi¬ 
ty on me and my home, where my wife and children are protected. 

I can't tell you how grateful I am for that. The security system 
that was installed by Mr. Robinette with General Secord's money, 
or the Enterprise's money, or Mr. Hakim's money, or I don’t know 
whose money, was put in and supplemented enormously by the 
folks, some of which are sitting in this room right now, some of 
whom are at my home right now, some of whom drive me around 
in an armored motorcade that makes it look like a European poten¬ 
tate. 

But the fact is I am grateful for that assistance beyond measure, 
because when you think about what could happen when somebody 
like that is out to kill you and doesn't care if he takes out your 
children with you, you run out of options in a big hurry. I ran out 
of options. 

I think the Government of the United States should have 
stepped up to it and didn't. Whether it is because of laws or regula¬ 
tions, I don’t know. 
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I admit to making a serious, serious judgment error in what I 
then did to paper it over, and I am willing to sit here and admit to 
that. But I am also suggesting to you, gentlemen, that if it was 
General Seoord who paid the hill, whatever it was—I thought it 
was $8,000, didn't learn until the hearings started it was more—I 
also suggest to you that if it was General Secord—first of all, thank 
you, General Secord—and second of all, you guys ought to write 
him a check,, because the Government should nave done it to begin 
with. •• 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nikld 8. Thank you, Colonel North. 

I need to ask you one other question on this subject. 

Mr. North. I will make my second answer shorter. 

Mr. Nields. The documents which I believe you had reference to 
that you wrote and back-dated are exhibit 172 and exhibit 178. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Before 1 get to the document, who was it that you 
made the request for security to and who turned you down? 

Mr. North. Well, I went to—first of all, I asked the FBI what 
they could do about it, and the FBI told me—and I have since 
checked and I was since told this again this April when they called 
about a threat this spring—that the FBI is not in the business of 
providing protection. And they indeed are not. 

I am not necessarily, by the way, saying that I think they should 
have, because it is clearly not within their jurisdiction to do so. It 
is up to you whether you change that jurisdiction, I suppose. 

But I then asked if there was anything that could be done at the 
White House. 

Mr. Nields. Who was it that you asked at the White House? 

Mr. North. I asked Admiral Poindexter and I was referred to 
Mr. McDaniel. I was then—it was then suggested that there is only 
two things that can be done, you can either get a secure phone—we 
can find a secure telephone and put it in your home, and use that 
to justify a installation of the security system. 

Well, for whatever reason, no secure telephone could be found. 
And I am not—it may well be the case, I don't know. 

I was also told that the other alternative was immediate PCS to 
Camp Lejeune or another military installation, which did not seem 
entirely practical, given that I was getting ready to go to Tehran. 
Thus, there were no answers. 

Mr. Nields. That was Admiral Poindexter or Mr. McDaniel who 
told you that you could be transferred to Camp Lejeune? 

Mr. North. I don't recall whether—which one it was. I know 
that that issue came up and was dismissed. 

Mr. Nields. OK. 

Turning now to exhibits 172 and 178, I take it what you are 
saying is that they were both typed on the same day? 

Mr. North. No. Actually I think they were typed on two differ¬ 
ent days or maybe even 3 different days, but they are both phony 
documents. I have admitted to that. I am here to tell you the truth, 
even when it hurts, OK? They are phony. 

Mr. Nields. The second one. exhibit 178, there are three letters 
from the typewriter that don't type correctly. How was that ar¬ 
ranged? 



Mr. North. It wasn’t arranged. That is the way the wheel on the 
thing was when I typed it, and the wheel was defective. It was 
simply that way. 

Mr. Nields. Were the two letters typed on the same typewriter? 
Mr. North. No. 


Mr. Nields. Were they typed in the same place? 

Mr. North. No. Actually one letter, I think, was typed on one 
typewriter that was similar to the other one. I couldn’t find a 
decent ball or the wheel thing that worked right, and that was the 
only one that was there. And I dummied up even the explanation 
on the bottom of it. 

Mr. Nields. When you say you dummied up the explanation- 

Mr. North. That is the wav it was. 

Mr. Nields. So you didn’t drop the ball? 

Mr. North. No. I mean, after all, how could you, you know, 
thinking that you were—this was not typed at the White House. It 
was typed after I left. 

Incidentally, no one else knew about this besides me. This was 
my own little stupidity, all on my own. 

Mr. Nields. What was the purpose of writing an explanation at 
the bottom of exhibit 173? 


Mr. North. Here the only letter that you have sent with a ball 
that doesn’t work, it was a demonstrator model in a store that I 
typed it on, and you have got to provide some kind of an explana¬ 
tion as to why supposedly the White House typewriter doesn’t 
write, so I explained it on the bottom by saying I dropped the ball, 
the ball being the explanation for the defective type. 

Mr. Nields. Why aid you dummy up the explanation? 

Mr. North. Well, theoretically,! mean- 

Mr. Sullivan. I object. 

Mr. Chairman, Colonel North has frankly admitted what he did 
here. I must believe that the U.S. Congress has better things to do 
than focus on two phony letters after the witness has admitted that 
they are phony. 

Could we please move on to another subject? 

Chairman Inouye. We will proceed in the fashion we wish to. 

Mr. Nields. 

Mr. North. The fact is this letter was typed on a machine but 
dated as though I were still at the White House. Right? 1 October 
’86 I was still at the White House. And the machine didn’t work 
well, didn’t write right. Somebody had screwed up the wheel on 
this demonstrator and thus I had to explain why a White House 
typewriter, where they usually work pretty well, didn’t work well. 
And so I put that note at the bottom. 

It was simply an explanatioR for why the typewriter didn’t work 
as I hoped it to. It is not more sinister than it appears. 

Mr. Nields. There has been testimony about use of traveler’s 
checks. I would like to give you an opportunity to answer or ex¬ 
plain that testimony. 

I take it you have it in mind? 

Mr. North. I do have it in mind, counsel, and I appreciate the 
opportunity. 

Again you will have to indulge me a bit. 
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When I began the covert operation in 1986—-excuse me—1984 in 
support o! the Resistance, we had enormous problems trying to 
solve near time, real time, what I call operational problems. The 
end result of that was that I talked to Director Casey about the dif¬ 
ficulties. 

He had suggested establishing an operational account and I did 
so. There were two sources of moneys for that operational account. 
One was traveler’s checks from Adolfo Calero and the other one 
was cash eventually from General Secord. 

My recollection is that the very first traveler’s checks came 
either very late ’84 or certainly early 1985 and that the sum total 
of traveler’s checks was probably in excess of $100,000 or there¬ 
abouts. 

1 also had cash which I estimate today to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 60 to 75 thousand dollars in cash, so we are talk¬ 
ing about an operational account that went from somewhere 
around 150 to 175 thousand dollars. At various points in time there 
would be considerable sums in it and at various points in time 
there would be none in it. 

My recollection is that I got the traveler’s checks in packages of 
less than $10,000. I understand that others have remembered 
elsewise, but that is how I remember it. 

Those fimds were used to support the operations that we were 
conducting. They were used to support the covert operation in 
Nicaragua, and then eventually were used to support other activi¬ 
ties as well. 

The fact that I had those fimds available was known to Mr. 
McFarlane, to Admiral Poindexter, to Director Casey, and eventu¬ 
ally to Admiral Art Moreau over at the Pentagon. It was also— 
came to be known to others, some of whom you have had testify 
here. 

The fimds were used initially only to support the Nicaragua pro¬ 
gram, but eventually it was broadened to include other activities as 
well. Let me give you some examples. 

In the Nicaragua program, operational support was provided to a 
whole host of Nicaraguan Resistance leaders either directly by me 
from the fund or through couriers that I used to carry it out. Other 
Resistance activities inside Nicaragua were supported of a less 
military nature in some cases. Europeans who helped us with both 
the public affairs aspect and the acquisition of other arms through 
a separate channel outside that, you have already heard about 
from General Secord or General Singlaub, were paid for out of this 
account. 

Money was mailed from this account to addresses in Caracas, 
San Jose, Tegucigalpa and San Salvador, among other places, to 
support activities inside Managua. 

The Indian movement, the Atlantic Coast Indian movement was 
supported from this account and meetings with the Atlantic Coast 
Indians, both the Misurasata and the Miskito movement itself, 
were supported from this account. 

And eventually the ftind was used to support other activities, 
such as a DEA hostage recovery activity and the assistance of an¬ 
other European who we have agreed not to talk about. 
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What is important that you realize is that meticulous records 
were kept on all of this. I kept a detailed account of every single 
penny that came into that account and that left that account All 
of the transactions were recorded on a ledger that Director Casey 
gave me for that purpose. Every time I got a group of travelers 
checks in, I would record them, and I would record them when 
they went out even going so far as to record the traveler's checks 
numbers themselves. 

The ledger for this operational account was given to me by Direc¬ 
tor Casey, and when he told me to do so, I destroyed it because it 
had within it the details of every single person who had been sup¬ 
ported by this fund, the addresses, their names, and placed them at 
extraordinary risk. 

Every transaction that you showed on that chart that you had up 
on the wall or the screen, or wherever it was—hard to tell when 
you see it on video tape—but when you had it up there, you 
showed a group of traveler’s checks with my name on it. Every 
single one of those traveler's checks which bore my name were 
used by me to defray an actual operational expense as it happened. 
I would cash a check, for example, at Miami Airport and hand the 
money to a Resistance person who I met with there, or I flew, 
myself, off to some place because we were trying to avoid the use of 
appropriated funds, we used this account to live within Boland and 
to hide the fact that NSC travel was being conducted. 

Unlike the CIA, the NSC travel voucher system doesn’t have a 
covert cover. We had one dickens of a time trying to protect my 
travel, and, as you undoubtedly know, gentlemen, I made an enor¬ 
mous amount of travel. The schedule was brutal, much of it was 
paid for out of that operational account. 

There were times when that account was down to zero. No 
money in it, I didn't have any traveler's checks, and I had handed 
out aU the cash—not to myself, but to others. Under those circum¬ 
stances, I would use my own money, Lt. Col. Oliver North’s pay- 
check money, his own money that he had earned, and I would use 
it for an operational expense. I would, therefore, make a notation 
in the ledger, "Spent $250 on going to Atlanta to meet with some¬ 
body,” ana the next time I got cash or traveler’s checks, I would 
use those checks to reimburse myself; every single penny. On the 
checks that you saw that came to me was used to pay an operation¬ 
al expense on the scene or to reimburse myself. I never took a. 
penny that didn't belong to me. 

Every single one of those checks—and I would also point out to 
you, counsel, that you don't have them all, because by my own rec¬ 
ognition and memory there were checks used in 1986, and the ones 
that you depicted earlier were only 1985. And I used those travel¬ 
er’s checks right up until shortly before I was fired, but only for 
the purposes that you saw. 

And I realize that this hearing is a difficult thing. Believe me, 
gentlemen, it is not as difficult tor you as it is for a guy that has 
got to come up here and tell the truth, and that is what I am 
trying to do. I want to make it very clear that when you put up 
thingB like Parklane Hosiery—and you all snicker at it—and you 
know that I have got a beautiful secretary, and the good Lord gave 
her the gift of beauty, and that people snicker that Ollie North 
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might have been doing a little hanky-panky with hie secretary. 
Olfie North has been loyal to his wife since the day he married 
her, and the fact is I went to my best friend, and I asked her, “Did 
I ever go to Parklane Hosiery?” And you know what she told me? 
“Of course, you did, you old buffoon, you went there to buy leotards 
for our two little girls.” And the reason I wrote the check. Park- 
lane Hosiery, just like the checks at Giaht, is because I was owed 
my money for what I had spent in pursuing that covert operation. 

You gentlemen may not agree that we should have been pursu¬ 
ing covert operations at the NSC, but we were. We had an oper¬ 
ational account, and we used the money for legitimate purposes 
within that covert operation. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Niklds. Yes. 


Mr. North. Thank you. 

Mr. Niklds. I have a couple more on that subject. When was the 
ledger destroyed? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that the ledger—and I am antici¬ 
pating your question. I have tried as best I can to reconstruct not 
only that but when a lot of the more intensified destruction began. 
My sense is that it was probably destroyed along about the 4tn or 
5th of November, and I say probably because the initial discussions 
I had with Director Casey about this operation coming unraveled 
began right after the Hasenfus shoot-down, which was early Octo¬ 
ber, I think it was the 4th or 5th of October, and then the discus¬ 
sions that he had shortly thereafter with Mr. Furmark who told 
him that, “Oh, by the way, a lot of people happen to know that 
Ollie North has been using money from the Iranian arms transac¬ 
tions to support the Contras,” or words to that effect. 

I then went on a very intensive period of travel, and I must tell 
you that we intensified our efforts considerably knowing that this 
operation was coming apart. We made an extraordinary effort to 
get the second channel going, to open it up and to get as many 
Americans out as we possibly could before it all came down. 

I believe that it was right after I returned from one of my early 
November trips I had a meeting with Director Casey, Inrector 
Casey said, “Look, this revelation that is either occurring or about 
to occur is the end.” At that point in time, he also told me, “You 
ought to go out and get a lawyer.” 

Now, from one of the guys who is one of the best lawyers in the 
world by my book—he used to remind me a lot, not to say bad 
things about lawyers, I have been reminded about that since—Di¬ 
rector Casey told me to get a lawyer because there was probably 
going to be a civil suit against me by associates of Mr. Furmark to 
recover their money. 

And so in that whole process, somewhere between what I would 


judge to be the 18th of October and the 4th of November, he told 
me specifically “Get rid of things, get rid of that book because that 
book has in it the names of everybody, the addresses of everybody. 
Just get rid of it and clean things up.” And I did so. 

Mr. Niklds. Where did the money come from? 

Mr. North. The two sources that I remember very vividly were 
Mr. Calero by traveler’s checks, sometimes given by him to me di¬ 
rectly or couriered to me, and then also cash from General Secord. 
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^ Mr. Nields. Did you ever—you have indicated that on occasion 
P'you advanced your own money and reimbursed yourself out of this 
fund. Were there occasions when it was the other way around? 

Mr. North. I don't understand. 

Mr. Nislos. You borrowed from the fund for personal purposes 
and then reimbursed? 

Mr. North. Never. 

Mr. Nields. Did you ever permit Fawn Hall to do that? 

Mr. North. I did. I— as I recall, it was a very late, probably a 
Friday or Saturday night, and I had told her that she could take 
the weekend off and she didn’t have any money, and she was driv¬ 
ing to the beach or somewhere. And I, as I recall, gave her two or 
three checks, made the appropriate notation in the ledger, and told 
her that I had to have the money back as soon as she could cash a 
check, and she did, and I put the money back in the account. To 
my recollection, that is the only time I ever advanced anybody any¬ 
thing out of the account. I never advanced myself out of there. 

Mr. Nields. There has been testimony about efforts to route 
money to you through your wife out of the Swiss bank accounts. I 
would like to give you an opportunity to respond to those—that tes¬ 
timony on that subject, if you wish. 

Mr. North. I would be glad to. Again, if you will allow me to go 
back in time a little bit, in February of 1986, we had the first direct 
meetings with the Iranians in 6-plus years, between U.S. Govern¬ 
ment officials and the Iranians, other than the discussions that 
were going on in Europe over settlement of accounts. 

In those meetings in the latter days of February, it was decided 
that there would be two trips to Tehran, that I would go on an ad¬ 
vance trip with General Secord, the purpose of which would be to 
establish an agenda for a higher-level trip to be taken by a senior 
U.S. official, and that trip was planned to take place in April. My 
advance trip was to have taken place in March. 

Because the U.S. Government had been unable to provide a 
translator for that session, Mr. Hakim came to that session and 
acted as translator, and that was, to my recollection, the very first 
time I had heard of Mr. Hakim. 1 think it is the first time I had 
actually met with Mr. Hakim, and I have no recall to the contrary. 

Mr. Hakim thought that this idea of an advance trip was lunacy. 
I mean he put it in the strongest possible terms, that this was not a 
good thing to do. The CIA officer who was with me at that meeting 
agreed with him. 

When the discussion transpired, it was actually pointed out that 
you could never be heard from on this trip again. The risks were 
known to Mr. Hakim very clearly because he is, after all, an Irani¬ 
an. He fled the revolution that we now seek to get along with. 

The CIA officer thought that the trip was very high risk. When I 
later talked to Director Casey, and this was within days of this 
whole event, Director Casey raised another issue, and that was, 
first of all, the trip—because it is so black, this advance trip is so 
hidden, we are goin£ to use non-U.S. Government assets through¬ 
out, European or Middle Eastern airlines, no U.S. air registration, 
air flights. You might never be heard from again. The Government 
might disavow the entire thing. And furthermore, I—Bill Casey— 


am not going to let you go unless you are prepared to deal with the 
issue of torture. 

We knew by then that Bill Buckley, a man who I knew, was 
probably dead, and that he had been tortured. We knew that he 
had given as much as a 400-page confession under torture, that we 
were making every effort to recover. And Director Casey told me 
that he would not concur in my going on the advance trip unless I 
took with me the means by which I could take mv own life. I did 
not tell my wife and children that, and they may be hearing it for 
the first time right now. 

In the course of that discussion, Mr. Hakim said to me, “If you 
don't come back, I will do something for your family." He did not 
say “we" that I recall; he said “I." 

Now by that point in time, I had come to know that Mr. Hakim 
was a wealthy man in his own right. I was grateful for the assist¬ 
ance that he had been providing in translating over several very 
difficult days of discussions with the Iranians. And several days 
thereafter, when he suggested that my wife meet with his lawyer 
in Philadelphia, I agreed that my wife should do so. The purpose, 
as I understood it, of that meeting was that my wife would be in 
touch with the person who would, if I didn't return, do something 
for my family. 

My wife went to the meeting in Philadelphia several days there¬ 
after, and you have notations in the notebooks that I surrendered 
to you about what happened. She went. A very brief meeting. 
There was no money mentioned, no account mentioned, no amount 
mentioned, no will mentioned, no arrangement. The meeting fo¬ 
cused on how many children I had, their ages and a general de¬ 
scription of my family—a brief meeting in the offices, as I remem¬ 
ber, of Touche Ross, a respectable firm in Philadelphia, with a 
lawyer. 

I then went, and thank God, returned safely from Iran. After 
that trip, there was one more call to my wife from the lawyer on or 
about the 1st of June, almost immediately after my return from 
Tehran. The lawyer called again and asked for the name of an 
adult executor for our family in the event, I suppose, that neither 
my wife nor I were around. 

I told my wife, “Do not call him back. It is unnecessary." She 
never did. She never heard from him again and she has never 
made contact with him again. 

No money was ever transferred to my possession, control, ac¬ 
count or that of my wife or that of my children. I never ever heard 
about Bellybuttons, until these hearings, began. 

Does that answer your question, counsel? 

Mr. NntLDe. Yes. And I take it that in answering the question, 
you have been telling us what happened at certain meetings that I 
take it were attended only by your wife, and I take it you are testi¬ 
fying to what you have been told by her? 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. On advice of counsel, I have not revealed any of 
our—I have not revealed anv of our confidential marital communi¬ 
cations. I have given you a surmise based on what I know the facts 
tobe. 
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Mr. Sullivan.. In other words, counsel, don't call his wife up 
here. 

Mr. Niblds. No that wasn't the question at all. The question was 
simply what the source of the information was, and I take it it is 
your wife. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. Counsel, I gave you a long story and the sources are 
multiple for that story, but accurate. 

Mr. Niblds. Well, other than your wife, what other sources? 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. Some of the information may be privileged, or a 
work product of my attorney. 

Mr. Sullivan. In other words, we have done a little of our own 
investigation regarding—excuse me, Mr. Chairman—a little of our 
own investigation regarding these allegations, and have amassed 
some evidence and have concluded that they are absolutely base¬ 
less. From that the information, Colonel North has been able to 
draw certain conclusions. 

If you have any proof to the contrary, why don't you present it? 

Mr. Niblds. So what he's testiflng to is based on what he has 
been told by his wife and his attorneys? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not necessarily so. There are other factors as 

well, 

Mr. Niblds. OK. What else? 

Mr. North. I am just telling you all that. I know about the event. 
No money ever was received. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. I obviously had a conversation with Mr. Hakim that 
initiated this entire business back in February or early March. 

Mr. Niblds. Can you give the committee any information that 
would shed light on why Mr. Zucker was meeting with a lawyer in 
Switzerland in October of 1986 seeking to find a way of routing a 
substantial sum of money to you through your wife? 

Mr. North. No, I can give you absolutely no insight to that. 

Mr; Suluvan. Objection to your question, “routing a substantial 
sum of money. 1 ' There is no predicate to that. 

Mr. North. I cannot, counsel. And I think it is important for you 
to know that the very first time I heard these things was as a con¬ 
sequence of these hearings and I was shocked. I never ever got a 
penny from those accounts. 

The only thing that it can be said that I ever received as a conse¬ 
quence of what I did in the course of these activities or as a result 
of perhaps one of those accounts is the security system which is at 
my home, and I still, to this day, don't know exactly who paid for 
it. 

Mr. Niblds. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions for the 
morning. 

Chairman Inouyb. The joint panel will stand in recess until 2:00 
p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 2:00 p.m., this same day.] 

The Select Comnrittees~met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
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(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

AFTERNOON 8E88ION 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Nields? 

Mr. Nields. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, you testified yesterday concerning approval that 
you received for the plan to use the proceeds of aims sales to Iran 
for the Contras and you testified about Admiral Poindexter and the 
President. 

Who else, if anyone, and I don’t mean to imply anything in the 
question, but leaving those two people aside, who else in the Gov¬ 
ernment was aware of either the plan or the fact of using proceeds 
of arms sales to Iran for the Contras? 

Mr. North. Well, if I may clarify, what I testified to yesterday is 
my assumption that the President' knew and then I subsequently 
testified that I was told he did not know. 

I know that Admiral Poindexter knew, I know that Mr. McFar- 
lane knew at a point in time when he was no longer in the Govern¬ 
ment, and Director Casey knew. 

Aside from that, I can't speak with certainty as to who else 
inside the Government knew for sure, although there were certain¬ 
ly a number of people who by the time November of '86 came along 
certainly had great suspicions or belief that it was happening. 

But the only ones that I know for sure who I confirmed it with 
were those three. 

Mr. Nields. OK. If I may, I would like to take them and then ask 
you some questions about some others. 

When did Mr. McFarlane, to your knowledge, first learn that the 
proceeds from the arms sales to Iran had been used for the Con¬ 
tras? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that I first confirmed it with him 
during the May trip to Tehran, and it was probably on the return 
leg from that, either on board the aircraft or as we were changing 
planes—whatever—we returned in an aircraft to Israel, and 
boarded another aircraft and flew back to the United States, so it 
was somewhere in that timeframe that I can recall specifically tell¬ 
ing him. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have any reason to believe he was aware of it 
earlier? 

Mr. North. He may have been. I have seen some of my own 
notes that would lead me to believe I had talked to him about it, 
but I don't recall the events. 

I do specifically recall, however, talking to him about it at the 
time of our return. 

Mr. Nields. When did Director Casey first learn of it? 

Mr. North. Actually my recollection is Director Casey learned 
about it before the fact. Since I am confessing to things, I may have 
raised it with him Before I raised it with Admiral Poindexter, prob¬ 
ably when I returned from the February—from the January discus¬ 
sions. 
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Mr. Nields. You are referring now to the trip during which you 
had the discussion with Mr. Ghorbanifar in the bathroom? 

Mr. North. Yes. I don’t recall raising the bathroom specifically 
with the Director, but I do recall talking with the Director and I 
don’t remember whether it was before or after I talked to Admiral 
Poindexter about it. 

1 was not the only one who was enthusiastic about this idea and 
I—Director Casey used several words to describe how he felt about 
it, all of which were effusive. 

He referred to it as the ultimate irony, the ultimate covert oper¬ 
ation kind of thing and was very enthusiastic about it. 

He also recognized that there were potential liabilities, and that 
there was risk involved. I believe that he was accurate given what 
h&s now hfipponBcl* 

Mr. Nields. What kind of risks did he identify to you? 

Mr. North. This very political risk that we see being portrayed 
out h ere now. That it could indeed be dangerous or not dangerous 
so much as politically damaging. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have any reason to believe that Director 
Casey, given the political risk, ever discussed the matter with the 
President? 

Mr. North. I have no reason to believe that he did because he 
never addressed that to me. I never—as I indicated yesterday, no 
one ever told me that they had discussed it with the President. 

Mr. Nields. Did Director Casey ever tell you that he was plan¬ 
ning to discuss it with the President? 

Mr. North. No, not that I recall. 

Mr. Nields. Did you have other discussions with Director Casey 
on the subject of use of these arms sales proceeds for the Contras? 

Mr. North. Yes, we did. Director Casey, who is very clear in my 
records of communications with him, is a man for whom I had 
enormous respect. 

I respected him as a man of incredible experience, probably the 
most well-read man I have ever met and dealt with on a direct 
face-to-face basis. 

I watched Director Casey on trips when I traveled with him read 
an entire book in one plane flight. And in fact, on one occasion, he 
finished an entire book—as I recall, it was Paul Johnson’s book, 
“Modem Times,’’ which is like this in paperback. 

And then I noticed he was working on a yellow legal pad as we 
were flying along and I said, “What did you do with the book?” He 
said, “I am tired of reading. I have decided to write my own,” and 
he had finished Paiul Johnson’s book, which he then gave to me. 

Director Casey and I talked at length on a variety of occasions 
about the use of those moneys to support other operations besides 
the Nicaraguan operation, and you no doubt have seen records of 
my accounting of other activities-tha t w e r e plann e d beyond the 
Nicaraguan Resistance. 

We always assumed, not iust Director Casey and 1, but all those 
of us who worked within the Government on this problem of de¬ 
mocracy in Central America, that there would come a time again, 
as indeed it did, where the Congress would make available the 
moneys necessary to support the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. 
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And'at various times, he and I talked about the fact that it 
might be necessary at some point in the future to have something, 
as ne would put it, to pull off the shelf and to help support other 
activities like that 

And none of those aside from the ones that we talked about in 
terms of cooperation with Israel, the ones I referred to in my notes 
as TA-1, 2, and 3, or TH-1, 2, and 8,1 don’t recall exactly which— 
aside from those operations, he was looking forward to the possibil¬ 
ity of needing to support other activities beyond that, and that is 
why I am not exactly certain as to what perhaps was intended 
beyond the use of those moneys for support for the Nicaraguan Re¬ 
sistance and the other purposes that l described to you earlier, in 
that I had, I think, communicated that to General Secord and he 
did prepare a layout which showed how other of those commercial 
entities could be used to support activities in other places besides 
Central America and besides the U.S.-Israeli operations, besides the 
hostage recovery operations. 

None of those plans were ever put to fruition before all of this 
was terminated, but we did talk, he and I, about that and I may 
have mentioned it at some point to Admiral Poindexter, although 
certainly not in the same detail that Director Casey and I talked 
about it. 

It is possible, although I don’t recall it, that I may have talked to 
Mr. McFarlane about it. 

Mr. Nields. When you say about it, it is the use of funds for 
some other projects besides the Contras? 

Mr. North. Yes. Well now I do—I am certain that I talked to 
Admired Poindexter about the Israeli projects, the ones that are ab¬ 
breviated with a TA or TH in the records that I provided to the 
committee. 

Mr. Nields. Did you ever tell Director Casey that funds had actu¬ 
ally been used to support the Contras, that is funds arising out of 
these Iranian arms sales? 

Mr. North. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it on more than one occasion? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Was there anyone else in the CIA who was aware 
that funds from the Iranian arms sales were used to support the 
Contras? 

Mr. North. I cannot say with certainty that others were for sure 
aware, but you must realize that they were getting the same intel¬ 
ligence I was. It was—Director Casey was very concerned that 
others, for example, I mentioned Mr. Furmark, but that others be¬ 
sides Mr. Furmark were aware of that. 

Director Casey mentioned several times to me that my telephone 
calls in and out of my office to and. from Central America were un¬ 
doubtedly intercepted by the Soviet KGB collection site at Lords, 
Cuba, and he -believed that that’s how perhaps the initial connec¬ 
tion between General Secord and I was made public. 

Undoubtedly there were people at CIA who had access to this 
raw intelligence who made surmise or came ^ conclusions about it, 
but I never recall confirming to anyone else at CIA those suspi¬ 
cions. 
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It is entirely possible that others in both the Intelligence Direc¬ 
torate as well as the Operations Directorate were indeed witting, 
but didn’t want to know more than they knew, and I don't want—I 
am not trying to implicate other people or anything like that, but a 
detailed reading of day-to-day intelligence would certainly indicate 
that if it we rent from Iran, it had to be from somewhere else, and 
they could certainly read the traffic and derive from certain things 
that—in the intelligence—that I was engaged with that, and that 
there was an Iranian connection as well as a Nicaraguan connec¬ 
tion. 

I am certain that some people must have concluded that. 

Mr. Nields. Were there people in the CIA who were directly 
aware from you or from working with you that there was a differ¬ 
ence between the amount of money that was paid into General Se- 
cord’s accounts and the amount of money that was paid into the 
CIA accounts? 

Mr. North. Again, certainly from the intelligence, they would be 
aware of that. The intelligence we were collecting that I referred to 
yesterday and have since gotten guidance as to now to refer to it, 
but the intelligence that I referred to yesterday clearly indicated 
that there was a difference between what the Government of the 
United States was charging and what was actually being provided. 

So, yes, it would be visible to those people that there was a differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Nields. Was that discussed with people that you worked 
with directly at the CIA on this Iranian project? 

Mr. North. It may have been, counsel, but I don't recall a specif¬ 
ic session in which I sat down and said, "OK, guys, the Iranians 
are providing 8 bucks for this, and we are only giving the Govern¬ 
ment 5 bucks because that is all the Government wanted.” 

But, I am sure there were people who came to those conclusions. 
I do not recall confirming to them what the delta, the difference 
was being used for. 

Mr. Nields. Now you had an interview with Attorney General 
Meese on the 23d of November, 1986, at which the issue of use of 
these proceeds for the Contrap was discussed. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Do you have any reason to believe that the Attorney 
General was aware prior to that time that the proceeds from the 
Iranian arms sales were used to support the Contras? 

Mr. North. No, I have no reason to believe that he was. But 
when he asked me, I told him. 

Mr. Nields. Now, when he asked you, did you tell him that the 
difference was in accounts controlled by General Secord, or did you 
tell him that the difference went from the Israelis directly to 
Contra accounts? 

Mr. North. I do not recall the specifics of that conversation. It 
was a—to put it mildly—a very long night before and a very diffi¬ 
cult week prior to, and I have no real recollection of that interview 
other than the fact that it did indeed happen on Sunday afternoon, 
and that when the Attorney General asked me, holding—one of the 
two of us holding the memo of April which delineated, as a part of 
that memo, that residuals would be used for aiding the Nicaraguan 
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Resistance, I do recall that the Attorney General asked me point 
blank, ‘Did this happen?” 

I told him that transaction did not happen. He then asked me if 
anything like that had ever happened, or words to that effect, and 
I told him it had. 

Mr. Ndelds. Did you listen to his press conference on the 25th of 
November? 

Mr. North. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Nields. Are you aware, or do you recall him saying in his 
press conference that the money had gone straight from an Israeli 
account into Contra accounts and had not been handled by any 
U.S. persons? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that specific part of it, but I do recall 
that there was something like that said, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Did he get that from you? 

Mr. North. He may well have, and I am not denying that at all. 
I want to make something veiy clear. I did not have on that day as 
good a feel or as good an understanding of the actual financial 
transactions that I came to have in the days thereafter, and—first 
of all, it is important that you understand that we believed, at least 
I was led to believe that our intelligence services saw Mr. Ghorban- 
ifar as an Israeli agent. He is an Iranian, at least that is where he 
was bom and lived, but that he was viewed by—certainly Director 
Casey and other members of the intelligence community as an 
agent of the Israeli intelligence services. 

And so, my assumption was that if an Israeli agent was giving 
money to an account in this case, an account which included the 
Nicaraguan Resistance, that there would be an Israeli connection 
to that. 

I may well have been wrong, because in the subsequent days—in 
fact, later that day or perhaps the day afterwards—it was de¬ 
scribed to me differently. That no, the moneys came directly from 
other places and went in there and a whole host of other people to 
include Mr. Khashoggi and others were mentioned. 

I did not know that at the time I was talking to the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Nields. But you knew that the residue—the residuals as you 
have called them, went into the custody of Mr. Secord and his 
Swiss bank accounts, didn’t you? 

Mr. North. And I did know that they did go to the support of the 
Nicaraguan Resistance, and those other activities I have described 
at the time I talked to him and that is what I tried to express. 

Mr. Nields. No. That was not quite my question. My question 
was you knew that the residuals had gone into accounts controlled 
by General Secord, not accounts controlled by the Contras? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And do you recall the Attorney General saying that 
they had gone directly from Israeli accounts into accounts con¬ 
trolled by the Contras? 

Mr. North. I do not recall that specific wording, but I don’t dis¬ 
pute that he said it I am sure if it is on the transcript, he did. 

Mr. Nields. My question is, did he get that from you? 

Mr. North. He may well have. 

Mr. Nields. But you knew at the time that that was not true? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Objection. He didn’t say that he got it from him. 
That is tiie second time—this is now the third time. 

Mr. Niklds. He said he may have, and my question is, you knew 
that it wasn’t true. Whether he got it from you or not, it was not 
true. 

Mr. North. Well again, Mr. Nields, what I told the Attorney 
General that afternoon was the truth as I knew it. And that is 
what I always did, and that is what 1 am doing now. The important 
thing is that I tried to reconstruct in an hour and a half, 2 hours or 
3 hours, whatever I was in the Attorney General’s office, for him, 
answers to his questions that answered what he wanted to know. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. I am sorry, I missed the question. 

Mr. Nields. I don’t think there is one, but I will ask you- 

Mr. North. I guess what I wanted to do is make sure that I am 
clear on it. What 1 do recall, and it was important enough for me 
to then call Admiral Poindexter and try to get a hold of Mr. 
McFarlane, who I think I eventually got through to also, is that I 
do recall telling the Attorney General the truth about the fact that 
there had been funds diverted, if that is the word you want, or the 
residuals from the transaction or from different transactions trans¬ 
ferred to the use of the Contras. 

I don’t recall the specifics of what else I told him. I mean that 
was for me the deepest, darkest secret of the whole activity, and I 
think I told the Attorney General that part, too, although I don’t 
recall it specifically. 

But as far as the specifics of the rest of what I told him about, 
whose accounts and things like that, I do not recall. 

Mr. Nields. Were there any other people in the NSC that were 
aware of the use of the proceeds from the Iranian arms sales for 
the Contras? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. 1 may have apprised my staff. I don’t 
recall whether I actually told Ms. Hall or—she certainly typed 
many memos on it. I think it is possible that I had talked to Lt. 
Col. Earl about it. I don’t believe I talked to Commander Coy about 
it, and I don’t believe that Miss Browne knew about it. 

I don’t believe that Mr. McDaniel, who was the deputy to Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter knew, nor do I believe that Dr. Keel knew until the 
very end. 

Mr. Nields. Commander Thompson? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. I do not recall a discussion with Com¬ 
mander Thompson on that issue until the very end of my tenure. 

Mr. Nields. Do you recall discussing this subject with anyone 
else other than the people that you have already mentioned today 
and yesterday? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall it, no. 

Mr. Nields. Did you, going back to November 21st again—did 
you on November 21st meet with the Attorney General either 
alone or with others? 

Mr. North. Nineteen-eight- 

Mr. Nields. Six. 

Mr. North. On November 21st? 

Mr. Nields. Yes. 
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Mr. North. It is possible that that issue came up in a discussion 
that I had on the 21st of November with Mr. McFarlane, obviously 
also with Admiral Poindexter, both of whom I met with that day. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you meet with the Attorney General that day? 

Mr. North. I don’t have any recollection of it and I don’t see any 
record of it in anything that I have tried to refresh my memory 
with. 

Mr. Niklds. You seem to be looking at some pieces of paper. 
What are they? 

Mr. North. Stuff I gave you. Stuff I have assembled as work 
product with counsel since then. I mean—you have that. 

Mr. Sullivan. Don’t tell him. Obviously the witness anticipated 
you to have a few questions and he tried to review as many of his 
materials as possible, including the six feet of records which you 
provided. 

Mr. North. I have no recollection of a meeting with the Attor¬ 
ney General on the 21st. 

Mr. Niblds. Do you have a recollection of telling Colonel Earl on 
the 2l8t that you had asked the Attorney General how much time 
you had? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niblds. Do you recall telling Colonel Earl that you had 
asked the Attorney General if you had 24 or 48 hours? 

Mr. North. No. I do not recall that at all, although there was 
another issue that was at stake here and an issue that we had— 
whether I actually communicated with the Attorney General on or 
not, I don’t remember, but there was an investigation of an air¬ 
line—and I know that we were trying to—we had asked the Attor¬ 
ney General to delay an investigation on that airline because that 
airline had not only provided support to the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance, that was the matter that they were being investigated for, 
and that airline had provided support to the transfer of U.S. weap¬ 
ons from the United States to Israel, and then from Israel to Iran. 

And my concern was that in trying to answer the legitimate and 
I think straightforward answers that were being asked—or trying 
to answer the questions that were being asked about that airline's 
role in support for the Resistance, that that investigation was going 
to uncover that airline’s support for the transfers to Iran. Ana our 
concern, at least my concern-1 don’t want to speak to every¬ 
one's—but certainly my concern, certainly Director Casey’s concern 
and I believe Admiral Poindexter’s concern was that pursuing that 
investigation was going to disrupt ongoing efforts to achieve the re¬ 
lease of another hostage as well as potentially compromise the 
second channel and cause people to die. 

And so what we were anxious to do was to postpone that investi¬ 
gation, not interfere with it from a criminal investigation perspec¬ 
tive, but to ensure that we had done all we could to, one, get people 
out of Iran if they needed to get out, and to ensure that any hos¬ 
tages we could get out were released; and that may be what I was 
referring to in terms of 24 to 48 hours. That was an ongoing action 
almost up to the time I departed. 

I do not recall talking to Colonel Earl about 24 hours left in the 
NSC or anything like that. I don’t think that—I had told Admiral 
Poindexter several times, I think perhaps it started right after the 
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Hasenfus aircraft was shot down and Captain Cooper and Buzz 
Sawyer were killed, two brave men who were supporting the Re¬ 
sistance, that I knew things were coming down ana that I was pre¬ 
pared to leave at any point And I know I talked to Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter on the 21st and told him that 1 thought I would have to 
leave right away. 

And I know that I’d said that several times before, but we were 
then at the point where I thought that it was important to defuse 
the controversy, that I would be relieved, that and I would be 
transferred. And I say that because I had made it clear to Mr. 
McFarlane, I made it clear to Mr. Casey, and I made it very clear 
to Admiral Poindexter that I recognized that there would come a 
time when you may have to have a political—I emphasize the word 
“political"—fall guy or scapegoat or whatever. I never in my wil¬ 
dest dreams or nightmares envisioned that we would end up with 
criminal charges. It was beyond my wildest comprehension right 
r up until the 26th. 

Mr. Nield8. Did you— I take it you did meet on the 21st with Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And did he advise you that representatives from the 
Attorney General's office were going to be coming in over the 
weekend to look at documents? 

Mr. North. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Nields. Did you ask him how much time you had? 

Mr. North. I may have. I don't recall saying that specifically. 

I think what he told me, if I remember properly, is that they 
would be in tomorrow. That wasn’t an issue of whether they would 
be in at 8:00 or whether they would be in at 10:00, but they were 
there in the morning. In fact, they were there before I got there in 
the morning, if I remember correctly, on the morning, Saturday 
morning, the 22d. And I had already laid out on my desk—not my 
desk, but on the table in my office, all of the files that were perti¬ 
nent to the Nicaraguan—to the Iranian initiative, all the files that 
remained on the Iranian initiative. 

Mr. Nields. OK. So at the time of your conversation with Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter, you did not have 24 hours between the time of the 
conversation and the time the Attorney General’s people were 
going to come in looking at documents? * 

Mr. North. I am uncertain at this point as to what time of day I 
talked to the Admiral about that, but I was told at some point on 
Friday that they would be there the following day. 

Mr. Nields. Did you—did he purport, to the best of your recollec¬ 
tion, to tell you anything that the Attorney General had said on 
that subject? 

Mr. North. No. My recollection is that the issue was a factfind¬ 
ing inquiry—I think that is the way it was put—regarding the Sep¬ 
tember and November, ’86, shipments. I mean, that u what I 
recall. There may have been more to that conversation, but that is 
what I recall. 

Mr. Nields. Did there come a time in November of 1986 or earli¬ 
er in which the Attorney General advised you that you should get 
yourself a lawyer? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall him saying that to me. 
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What I do recall is Director Casey telling me that, and I think 
maybe he said the Attorney General suggested it. And I am not en¬ 
tirely certain of that, but I do remember Director Casey mention¬ 
ing two specific reasons to get a lawyer. One was that he expected 
there to be a civil suit similar to the one that was already lodged in 
Florida against General Secord and others regarding the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance; and another one by associates of Mr. Furmark or 
others who were alleging that I was responsible or that General 
Secord or both of us were responsible for the fact that Mr. Ghor- 
banifar had not paid them. 

There was another reason, and that was that the Congress had 
initiated a proposal—and I don’t know what form that proposal 
took—but there was a proposal in ’86 to convene an independent 
counsel to investigate as I was told—I never recall seeing a piece of 
paper on this, and I don’t recall now seeing a piece of paper on it— 
but that there was a proposal from the Congress to the Attorney 
General to investigate me and my role in support for the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance. And that was through an independent counsel. 

And I think it was Director Casey that pointed that out to me. I 
don’t recall the Attorney General recommending to me that I seek 
counsel. I do remember several occasions in which Director Casey 
urged that I seek counsel. 

By the way, at no time did he ever say for criminal activity. I 
mean, he specifically mentioned a civil suit. 1 mean, after all, he 
reminded me frequently that he was a lawyer, and by his definition 
and others, a good one. 

Mr. Nibld8. Did you, after you learned that the Attorney Gener¬ 
al’s people were going to come in on Saturday, tell Mr. McFarlane 
that you were going to have a shredding party? 

Mr. North. No, I don’t recall ever using the words ’’shredding 
party”. I may have told Mr. McFarlane, as I know I told Admiral 
Poindexter, albeit erroneously, that I had destroyed the records 
pertaining to the use of Iranian funds to support the Nicaraguan 
Resistance. I may have told him that point blank. I don’t recall the 
specific conversation. 

I also don’t recall—I mean, it is just not my vernacular to use 
the words ’’shredding party”. That is not the way I talk. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you in words or substance tell Mr. McFarlane 
that you were planning to shred documents on Friday, the 21st of 
November? 

Mr. North. Again, I think—if I did refer to this with Mr. McFar¬ 
lane—and I don t recall the conversation—but if I did, I probably 
would have said the same thing that I had already assured Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter earlier in the day, or perhaps at some point in the 
day, maybe it was later, that, "Don't wornr about that, it is already 
taken care of. Those documents are gone. 

I was wrong. There was one left. And I had believed at that point 
in time that they were all gone. 

Mr. Niklds. I going to turn back to the subject that we were on 
yesterday afternoon, namely the Contras. I think that you had tes¬ 
tified yesterday about the efforts to raise moneys for the Contras 
after the Boland Amendment had come into effect. Did you also en¬ 
deavor to procure arms for the Contras? 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Niklds. Did you receive, for example, lists of arms from Mr. 
Calero? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it you contacted General Secord and 
asked him whether he would be willing to endeavor to purchase 
the arms and sell them to the Contras? 

Mr. North. And others. I mean, I contacted a number of people 
to include General Singlaub, and others. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it you made in some instances specific 
efforts to obtain particular kinds of arms, such as Blowpipe mis¬ 
siles, for example? 

Mr. North. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that, I think you have already testified 
to this, that you on one occasion interceded with Country Four- 

Mr. North. You have to—allow me to—yes. 

Mr. Niklds. To facilitate a delivery of arms to the Contras? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it- 

Mr. North. Among others. I am willing to- 

Mr. Niklds. Among other countries with whom you interceded in 
a similar way, I take it, is what you are saying? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Niklds. And indeed, I think that you probably have seen a 
document in which you endeavored to reward a Central American 
country that had provided end-user certificates? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that these- 

Mr. North. I didn't see the document. I wrote it. I will stand up 
and take that. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it you had had communications with offi¬ 
cials of that country in advance of writing that document? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And you told them that you were going to try to get 
them some help as a way of rewarding them for the help they had 
given to the Contras? 

Mr. North. Let me be very specific about that. I do not recall 
ever telling any country or representative of any country that if 
they did this that we would do that. What is very important—and I 
tried to articulate this yesterday—is that others in other countries 
and other Americans very clearly saw that help to the Nicaraguan 
Resistance was in the best interests of those countries and was in 
the best interest of the United States of America. Those other 
countries in almost every case, without even any prodding, stepped 
up and wanted to help. 

So when I met with somebody, it didn’t take a great deal of push¬ 
ing. What I am saying to you, counsel, is that there was a very 
clear recognition, particularly in Central America, that there was a 
disaster at hand, that they saw, in the words of one head of state, 
that they were in the mouth of the lion, and I have given you notes 
of my meetings with a number of heads of state. Quite honestly, 
counsel, I doirt understand why I had to give you those notes. I 
would have thought under normal circumstances that they would 
have been accorded what we used to call executive privilege. Those 
were meetings I had with heads of state and representatives of 
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other countries in the conduct of the foreign policy of the United 
States of America, and I honestly believe to this day, sir, that those 
ought not to be handed out and bandied about, that they were pri¬ 
vate communications, as I was authorized to make by a representa¬ 
tive of our Executive Branch in discussions with those people who 
represented their government. 

And when the head of state of that country said to me, "You 
must understand, Colonel, that we are in the mouth of the lion, 
and you Americans hold the lion's tail", that what he was talking 
about was the fact that they could be devoured by what was going 
on inside Nicaragua. They saw the Leninist totalitarian regime in 
Managua as a disastrous threat to their own safety, the security of 
their people, and the opportunity for economic development, and I 
didn't have to push these people. All I had to do was nod and say 
"We would be grateful", and indeed I believe we should be. 

And so when I met with the representatives of any one of those 
countries on that list for that purpose, it didn’t take prodding. All 
it took was saying we would be grateful, and indeed I think we 
ought to be. 

Mr. Niklds. I think the question was, I take it that you sought to 
reward this country for the help that it had given in getting arms 
to the Contras. 

Mr. North. I sought in the memorandum that I prepared to ac¬ 
knowledge what they had done. I also sought to point out in that 
memorandum that that country, which we don’t have listed as a 
number here, but that that particular country was suffering from a 
guerrilla war sponsored by the Soviet Union and Cuba and Nicara¬ 
gua and that they were in desperate straits, and they needed help. 
They ,'oeded economic help, and they needed security assistance. 
And the memorandum that I attached also indicated that they had 
provided assistance to the Nicaraguan Res istance in the form of 
end-user certificates, but I never told the representatives of that 
country that if they give us those, we would get something else to 
them. That is an important factor. I didn’t make promises based on 
a quid pro quo. 

Mr. Niklds. Well, I would like you to turn in that case to exhibit 
145. It is in book 6. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I have exhibit 140—did you say 6 or 6? 

Mr. Niklds. One-hundred-forty-five. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 


Mr. Niklds. And that is a document, a memorandum, from you 
to Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. North. It is. 

Mr. Niklds. And it deals with this Central American country and 
it is titled "Aid to the Nicaraguan Resistance". 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And it recommends that the National Security Ad¬ 
viser, Mr. McFarlane, send a letter to the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, among others? 

Mr. North. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And the letter itself is a suggestion of providing 
some assistance to the Central American country. 
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Mr. North. That is correct 

Mr. Nome. And in your memo, you say—at the end of the memo 
on page two, once we have approved for at least some of what they 
have asked for, we can ensure that the right people in that country 
understand that we cure able to provide results from their coopera¬ 
tion on the Resistance issue. 

Now you wrote that was that your intention? 

Mr. North. That was one of my intentions, but it is very clear 
from the attached memo what the real problem is there, too. And 
the attached memo talks about in recent weeks there appears to 
have been an increase in guerrilla attacks and subversion in that 
country. “ 

Mr. Nields. And indeed you indicate in the memo, at page 1, 
that the real purpose of your memo is to find a way by which we 
can compensate the Central American country for the extraordi¬ 
nary assistance they are providing to the Nicaraguan Freedom 
Fighters. 

And you also recommend that the letter—that goes to the Secre¬ 
taries of Defense and State—and this is on page two—not refer to 
the arrangements which have been made for supporting the Resist¬ 


ance. 

Mr. North. That is correct. I don’t deny a single word that is in 
there. But what I am saying to you, and the point I was trying to 
make is I did not tell the representatives of that country blanked 
out there that if they did this, then we would do that. Never did I 
do that. 

Mr. Nields. But you wanted this done for tho purpose expressed 
at the end of page 2, which is so that you can ensure that the right 
people in the Central American country understand that we are 
able to provide results from their cooperation on the Resistance 
issue. 

Mr. North. I do not deny that. 

Mr. Nields. But you didn’t want the Secretaries of Defense and 
State, who were being asked to provide these results, to know why 
they were doing it? 

Mr. North. Let me be more specific than that. I did not want the 
memo that you see at tab I, which is sent to the Honorable George 
P. Shultz, Casper Weinberger, William Casey and General Vessey, 
which would be reviewed by hundreds of people en route to their 
offices, to have that reference in it. 

And as I said yesterday, counsel, it was fairly well known cer¬ 
tainly to those men—although they may all deny it—what I was 
doing. There came a time when the man at the top of that list, at 
the occasion of the retirement of Ambassador Robert Oakley, took 
me aside just weeks before I was summarily fired, put his arm 
around my shoulder and told me what a remarkable joo I had done 
keeping the Nicaraguan Resistance alive. 

There is no doubt that they knew what I was doing and yet I 
didn’t think it was necessary that the hundreds of staffers who 
would see that memo on the way to their front offices had a clear 
recognition for what I was doing. 

I didn’t seek the credit and I didn’t want the blame. I was simply 
willing to take the fall if somebody needed a political scapegoat. 
That is what I was willing to do. 



Mr. Niklds. And I take it one of the other things which you did 
was to organize a resupply operation in Nicaragua, for Nicaragua? 

' Mr. North. I helped do that, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. You asked General Secord if he would be willing to 
run it himself, did you not? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And you also asked Ambassador Tambe to help open 
a Southern Front? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And you also asked him to help out on the resupply 
operation? 

Mr. North. I don't know that I asked him to specifically help on 
the resupply operation. I did ask for his help and received it in 
trying to obtain the use by virtue of a lease or a planned sale of 
real estate in that country for the purposes of building an airfield 
that would be used for supporting the Nicaraguan Resistance, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that one of the purposes for the air¬ 
strip was as an emergency landing place for the resupply oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. North. And a place to fly small planes in and out of, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Just so we are clear, I take it a resupply operation 
involves the flying of goods, including arms, inside Nicaragua and 
dropping them to Contras that were stationed there and needed to 
be resupplied? 

Mr. North. You said it. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that you asked others to help out in 
obtaining the—this airstrip? 

There is a Mr. Haskell who has been referred to in some of your 
documents as Mr. Olmstead, who I take it vou knew and asked to 
help out in obtaining the property and developing it? 

Mr. North. I did, and I’m pleased to note that ne helped. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that among other things vou interced¬ 
ed with third countries in an effort to obtain airplanes? 

Mr. North. Yes. And other things, as we already know. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it this resupply operation eventually got 
started and was operational sometime in 1986? 

Mr. North. I don't want to get pinned down to an exact date 
when it got going, but it did pet going. 

Mr. Niklds. And you obtained certain secure communication de¬ 
vices, KL-43’8? 

Mr. North. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Niklds. And distributed them to members of the resupply op¬ 
eration? 

Mr. North. And others, that is correct. American citizens. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it you utilized these and so did they to 
communicate with respect to the air resupply operation? 

Mr. North. And other matters. 

I would point out for the benefit of the committee that Director 
Casey had on several occasions indicated to me how vulnerable our 
communications were to intercept from the Soviets* signal intelli¬ 
gence site at Lourdes, Cuba, and that his suspicion was that our 
communications were being read altogether too frequently and that 
h—— I fihoul d see k a ome type of rnmmiinic-fttinna su pport, which I did. 

' The KL-48's were used for that purpose and others. 
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Mr. Niklds. And you sent and received messages relating to the 
resupply operation on that KL-48? 

Mr. North. Many. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that the messages that were sent to 
you were in many instances typed up by your secretary? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it they were among the documents which 
were shredded? 

Mr. North. Among the documents, yes. Apparently I didn't 
shred all of them, however. 

Mr. Niklds. And among other things you directed those who 
were operating the resupply operation down in Central America 
with respect to when they should make drops, how they should 
make them, where they should make them ana so on? 

Mr. North. I don't tnink that "directed" is the right term. And I 
am not trying to back away from any of the things that I did, but it 
is hard to direct a war from a desk in Washington, and I was not 
trying to direct a war from a desk in Washington. 

I provided as much support for those activities as I was physical¬ 
ly able. I went down frequently to coordinate with people in the 
region and I would receive and try to coordinate those activities 
based on information that I received from a multiple of sources. 
And so "directing" I don't think is quite the right phrase to use. 

Mr. Niklds. But you did from time to time give instructions 
about where items should be dropped- 

Mr. North. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Niklds. —when they should drop, how they should be 
dropped? 

Mr. North. Well, again, I mean they are going to be dropped by 
parachute no matter what. But I would have a communications 
in—that would indicate we needed a unit in a certain place, needed 
a certain number of items, and I would pick up the phone and—the 
KL-43—and ask those guys to see if they could do that. Sometimes 
they could, sometimes they couldn’t. 

But when you say "directing”—I don’t you—I don't think that I 
ever sent out, "I direct you to do the following" at such and such a 
time. 

Mr. Niklds. Why don’t we just turn to exhibit 88. I believe that 
is in book 4. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I have exhibit 88—begins with "Unit"? 

Mr. Niklds. Yes. 


Up at the top it says F.M. Goode, G-o-o-d-e? 
bur. North. Yes. 


bur. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. I take it you are Goode? 

Mr. North. I was very good. 

Mr. Niklds. And this is a message that was from you, I take it? 
Mr. North. It was. 

Mr. Niklds. And it discusses, does it not, a proposed drop of 
weapons? 
bur. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Indeed, in the first paragraph it says, "The unit to 
which we wanted to drop in the southern quadrant of Nicaragua is 
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in desperate need of ordnance supply.'* Then you discuss various 
plans. 

In one sentence it reads, "Have therefore developed an alterna¬ 
tive plan which"—and the code name of the Chief of the Central 
American Task Force is blanked out- 

Mr. North. On my copy it is not, but I understand. 

Mr. Nirlds. —“has been briefed on and in which he concurs." 

Then down below you sav, “On any night between Wednesday, 
April 9, and Friday, April 11, these supplies should be dropped by 
the C-23 in the vicinity of—and there are coordinates which are 
blanked out. 

Mr. North. Not on mine, but I know the place well. 

Mr. Nirlds. “The aircraft should penetrate Nicaragua across the 
Atlantic coast south of—there is another word blanked out. 

Mr. North. Not on mine, but I know it. 

Mr. Nirlds. “Call signs, frequency and zone marking light dia¬ 
gram to be provided to Ralph at"—and another place is Blanked 
out. 

Mr. North. Not on mine. 

Mr. Nirlds. —“by the new UNO Sur operator we are taking care 
of. Hope we can make this happen the right way this time. If we 
are ever going to take the pressure off the Northern Front, we 
have got to get this drop in quickly." 

Then you say. “Please make sure that this is retransmitted via 
this channel to"—there is a blank—“Ralph, Sat and Steele. Owen 
already briefed and prepared to go with the L-100 out of—another 
place is blanked out—“u this will help." 

Mr. Nirlds. Again I take it this message was sent by you and I 
take it this was not atypical of other messages that you sent deal¬ 
ing with the same kinds of issues? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. By the way, this document was obtained from Mr. 
Secord, and it is marked top secret. 

Now, is it normal for a purely private operation to have its docu¬ 
ments classified? 

Mr. North. Private companies all over the United States of 
America who do business with or for the Government of the United 
States have classified documents probably at a much higher level 
than even that in terms of compartments. 

I would also point out that the KL-43 device I recall correctly 
and I haven’t used one in 7 months, but I used it a lot when I had 
one, automatically put, I think, a code on the transmission. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. In any event, I see nothing unusual with that. 

Mr. Nirlds. And I take it that you would agree with the proposi¬ 
tion that this resupply operation was doing business with or for the 
United States? 

Mr. North. They were certainly doing it to benefit the foreign 
policy of the United States of America, I will certainly agree with 
that. 

Mr. Nirlds. And was it in furtherance of a covert operation 
being run by the National Security Council? 

Mr. North. It was in furtherance of the foreign policy of the 
President of the United States to support the Nicaraguan Freedom 
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Fighters, an activity that I was coordinating, that I wrote policy 
papers on and on which 1 carefully kept my superiors apprised of 
what I was doing. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it among other things that you did was 
direct moneys to various Contra leaders and other persons in Cen¬ 
tral America? 

Mr. North. I did, as I testified this morning. 

Mr. Niklds. And some of those were carried down by Mr. Owen? 

Mr. North. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Niklds. And some of them were taken there by General 
Secord or people working under his direction? 

Mr. North. Yes, and others. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that Mr. Owen did a number of things 
in furtherance of the support of the Contras? 

Mr. North. Yes, he did. Thank God. 

Mr. Niklds. Indeed you had a name for him, I take it. It was the 
courier? 

Mr. North. I don't recall giving him that name, but I do recall 
that his documents would come in marked TC. 

Mr. Niklds. And that stood for the courier? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And as you have already said, he would carry money 
down from your office to various Contra leaders? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And he scouted the airstrip? 

Mr. North. I guess he did, yes. I am not too sure—yes, I guess 
that was prior to Olmstead. 

Mr. Niklds. And he would bring you a list of weapons from the 
Contras that they wanted? 

Mr. North. That is right, among other things. 

Mr. Niklds. And he carried intelligence from you down to the 
Contras for particular operations? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. Indeed, I think he testified before this committee 
that he was, in his words, your “eyes and ears" in the Contra 
movement. 

Mr. North. I don’t recall his testimony, but I won't dispute the 
description. 

Mr. Niklds. And I take it that you contacted- 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. Niklds. I take it that you contacted other people for the pur¬ 
pose of having them do or talk to the Contras about doing special 
operations? 

Mr. North. I did. Among other things, yes. And I keep saying 
among other things, because I don't want you to leave this room 
and think that that is all we did, and what you just described was 
a lot, and it kept us up for many long sleepless days and nights 
away from home for many days at a time ana a lot of nights. 

We also worked very hard to unify this Resistance movement, 
and I would point out without taking undue credit or having undue 
credit given to those with whom w<* worked that this is the only 
anti-Communist Resistance movement that ever unified. 

We haven’t succeeded in doing that in Afghanistan. We didn’t 
succeed in doing that in Angola, or Ethiopia, or Guinea-Bissau, 
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Mozambique, or other places where Resistance movements have 
grown up to fight communism. It happened here. It happened here 
because I think there were so many people working so hard for a 
unified purpose and that was a lot of what we did. 

We also delivered food and clothing and medical supplies and 
provided prosthetic limbs for people with their arms and hands 
blown off and their legs, and tried to look after the fami lies of 
those people who had been killed or badly wounded and were no 
longer productive wage earners. So there was a lot done. 

In a word, Director Casey said it was a full-service covert oper¬ 
ation, and I am not too sure that's a bad description. There was a 
lot of people who cared, and I say we cared because a lot of us, like 
Rob Owen and General Secord and Bill Haskell and myself, came to 
know the young campasino who is fighting this war. These are 
young men and women who gave up everything they had, and they 
fled a totalitarian Communist regime and they fled to another 
country because they could no longer live within the one they had 
been born in, and they took up arms. 

I didn't create the Nicaraguan Contra or the Nicaraguan Free¬ 
dom Fighter, and the CIA didn't create it. The Sandinistas created 
it. They all cared enough to do all of those things, not just the way 
you have left it, sending guns, sending guns, sending guns. It was 
all of that, counsel, as best we were able. 

Mr. Nields. And I take it one of the ways you got the leaders to 
unify was to send substantial amounts of cash down to them? 

Mr. North. People who are going to give up their lives and their 
livelihoods to ioin a Resistance movement need to feed their fami¬ 
lies, and so when it became necessary to help them eat and put a 
roof over the heads of their families to join a political and military 
opposition to the Communist regime in Managua, we sent money, 


yes. 

Mr. Nields. And in one case you sent a total of $225,000 to one 
leader. 

Mr. North. I give up. Who? 

Mr. Nields. We nave been avoiding mentioning particular 
names, but there is a particular leader who was sent $225,000 over 
approximately a year-and-a-half period out of the Swiss bank ac¬ 
counts under General Secord's control. 

Mr. Sullivan. May I suggest that if you want accurate testimo¬ 
ny here, that you provide the colonel with the name on a piece of 
paper and see if he has a response to it. 

Chairman Inouyb. We will, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. North. While you are looking for the piece of paper, the 
amount may be $225,000 it might well be higher. But I don’t think 
the committee ought to be left with the impression that he was 
bribed or she was bribed into joining this movement. These were 
people who felt deeply, perhaps even more so than I, because it was 
their country. And I don't know that anybody was ever bribed to 
ioin the Nicaraguan Resistance, no matter who the person is or 
how much he got. I think that they fought as best they were able 
and they used the moneys that I provided for them to support the 
cause tnat they believed in. 
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In particular that man, who after all had been a part of the 
movement to throw out Somoza. And that is important for you to 
understand. This man joined up with what he had hoped to be a 
democratic opposition, and he had the revolution that he worked 
for stolen from him. And, yes, I sent money to that man, and I 
know because I saw the product of it, that he helped form a South¬ 
ern Front with that money, and if it helped him to live and to feed 
his family, good, and there is nothing wrong with that, counsel, 
nothing. 

Mr. Nields. I would like to ask you some questions now about 
who in the U.S. Government was aware of this full-service oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr. North. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Nields. I am going to ask you a few questions now about 
who in the U.S. Government was aware of this full-service oper¬ 
ation. Was Mr. Abrams at the State Department? 

Mr. North. Well, I certainly believed he was. 

Mi . Nields. Well did you ever talk to him about it? 

—Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Now, what aspects of it did you discuss with him? 

Mr. North. Well let me describe the situation. You are in a 
meeting with the people who are in the business of formulating 
American policy and trying to coordinate what activities we can in 
the region. And the meeting goes, “We desperately have got to do 
something about X, Y, or Z, Ollie.” 

Now, as I just indicated to you a few moments ago, when Secre¬ 
tary Shultz took me aside at Ambassador Bob Oakley’s retirement, 
I knew what he meant. He didn’t have to say, “You did a great job 
on the Lr-100 resupply on the night of the 9th of April.” He knew 
in sufficiently eloquent terms what I had done. And as I said to 
you, counsel, I didn’t walk around bragging. I didn’t walk around 
saying, “Hey, look at me.” I sought to avoid that. I did not seek the 
credit and I didn’t want the blame. 

I am willing to accept the blame for what I did and I have told 
you a good bit of that here, and some of it has not been easy. I hon¬ 
estly believe that there were many, many people within the Execu¬ 
tive Branch who had a grasp, if not in specific detail but in suffi¬ 
cient detail, that they knew who to turn to when they wanted 
something done. And so when the airplane being flown by Captain 
Bill Cooper and co-piloted by Buzz Sawyer, two of the braver people 
I have ever met on this planet, was shot down out of the skies over 
Nicaragua by a surface-to-air missile, I was the person who was 
called to raise the money to pay for the counselor services to re¬ 
trieve their bodies. 

Mr. Nields. Who called you? 

Mr. North. Mr. Abrams. Why would he turn to me if he didn’t 
know I was doing it? 

Mr, Nields. Turn to exhibit 94. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. And is that a note that you took on your spiral note 
pads of a conversation with Mr. Abrams on 25 April, ’86? 

Mr. North. It appears to be. 

Mr. Nields. Is that of a meeting with Mr. Abrams? 
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Mr. North. Well, it says meeting with Elliott and that is the 
only Elliott that I can recall. I take that back. I do know other El* 
liotts, but I am sure that, given the subject matter, that is' what it 
pertains to. 

Mr. Nreins. One of the things that is written there is—well there 
are a number of items written under it. I take it those are matters 
you discussed with Mr. Abrams at the meeting? 

Mr. North. I see the notation, counsel, 1 do not recall that—what 
year is this? It must be '86, if it's- 

Mr. Nields. 1986. 

Mr. North. Ambassador Abrams. And it says— I don't even know 
what the first note means at this point. Supplies for Southern 
Front is the second item, air base open and blank, aircraft for 
blank, and 100 Blowpipes—BP’s—that’s not the gas station. 

Mr. Nields. Did you discuss those subjects with Mr. Abrams at 
that meeting to the best of your recollection? 

Mr. North. I do not have any recollection of that meeting but I 
do not deny that I discussed those at various points in time with 
Mr. Abrams and others. 

Mr. Nields. I take it there came a time when you gave Mr. 
Abrams the identity of a bank account in Switzerland? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Which was the Lake Resources account? 

Mr. North. It was. 

Mr. Nields. Would you describe the circumstances under which 
you gave him that account? 

Mr. North. Honestly, without being able to refresh my memory, 
all I remember is that at some point in time I gave him a sheet of 
paper or a card, or whatever, with the account number on It. And I 
knew at the time that he was going to—either he or someone from 
the Department of State was going to talk to a representative 
from—what country are we calling them?—they get to be called by 
their own name, the representative from Brunei. I cannot recall ex¬ 
actly when that was, it must have been some time in 1986. 

Mr. Nields. Did you tell him anything about the account? 

Mr. North. I told him that it was an account in which he could 
determine what he wanted done with the moneys in those ac¬ 
counts—in that account, that it would be under U.S. rather than 
foreign control. 

Mr. Nields. When you say foreign, do you mean, U.S. as opposed 
to Nicaraguan? 

Mr. North. U.S. as opposed to any other—in other words a it 
wouldn’t have to be in a—a U.S. person would have control over 
the account, that it wouldn’t be a foreigner of some other banking 
company or some other country, or whatever. That is what I recall. 

Mr. Nields. Did you tell him that it was a pre-existing account, 
one that you were already using for the Contras? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall whether I told him that or not. 

Mr. Nields. The only thing you recall about your conversation 
was that you told him it was an account under the control of a U.S. 
person? 

Mr. North. Yes. Unless you can refresh my memory better, that 
is all I remember. 
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Mr. Nields. Any other people in the State Department who were 
aware of your foil service operation? 

Mr. North. I don't know specifically—you asked me what did 
Ambassador Abrams know, OK. He knew enough to turn to me for 
those things, he knew enough to turn—that he and I could talk 
about these issues, and I don’t see anything wrong with him know¬ 
ing that. Unless I am overly naive, it was appropriate for the As¬ 
sistant Secretary for Latin American Affairs to oe aware of what 
was going on. These were matters that affected the policy down 
there. If the Nicaraguan Resistance wasn’t going to survive, he was 
going to have a first-class disaster on his hands. 

Mr. Nields. Let me sharpen my question. With whom else at the 
State Department, if anyone, did you discuss all or part of your foil 
service operation? 

Mr. North. Well, let’s see, One other person I can recall specifi¬ 
cally is Mr. John Miller, who at the time worked in the—I can’t 
recall the initials of the office, but it was the Office of Public Diplo¬ 
macy, and he was aware of it, at least part of it. 

Mr. Nields. Which part? 

Mr. North. The public diplomacy aspect of it and the effort to 
reach out and make contact with the Resistance leadership in a 
unity effort. He was certainly aware of that. 

Mr. Nields. Any others at the State Department? 

Mr. North. Not that I can recall off the top of my head. Maybe 
if we flip to another page where I have someone else’s name on it. 

Mr. Nields. How about the CIA, and let’s proceed using titles. 

Mr. North. Well, I think that the level of knowledge that Mr. 
Abrams had was certainly shared among people who were engaged 
in the Central American Task Force. I want to go back once again 
to intelligence. And I guess maybe I would like to expand it out—I 
am not trying to drag in a whole bunch of people in the Ollie 
North Dragnet here, but the National Intelligence Daily that is 
published every single day by the CIA, except I think Sunday, is 
provided to the Intelligence Committees up here, and there was 
ample indication frequently that there was resupply going on from 
1984 through 1986. And so there were a lot of people who knew 
that something was happening. 

Now, I don’t know if the intelligence that was being seen by the 
CIA actually had my name in it aside from those issues that Direc¬ 
tor Casey brought up with me directly, but surely there were times 
when people pointed out to me that, oh by the way, is that ship 
leaving country “X” headed for country “Y r '? And I would say, yes, 
and they knew enough to call me about that. 

So Director Casey had specific and detailed knowledge because I 
briefed him frequently in detail. Below his level, I would guess the 
knowledge got thinner the forther down the ladder you went until 
you got to the Central American Task Force, and within the Cen¬ 
tral American Task Force there were people who had much more 
specific knowledge than in the intervening layers. 

Mr. Nields. And did you ever discuss with the Chief of the Cen¬ 
tral American Task Force the specifics of your role in the Contra 
resupply operation? 

[Counsel conferring with witness] 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Nirlds. How frequently? 

Mr. North. As necessary. 

Mr. Nirlds. I take it more than once? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. Was it more like once a week? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. I would guess that there were occa¬ 
sions that were perhaps weekly. It wasn’t necessary to do it weekly 
so much as it was just to get a feel for how things were moving. 

Mr. Nirlds. I would like you to turn to a document which has 
been marked exhibit 98. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nirlds. I would like you to turn to the second page of it, and 
I don’t want you to read anything from it. 

My first question is whether that is the list of items that you re¬ 
ferred to in your testimony yesterday. 

Mr. North. No, but that is certainly a list. The one I was refer¬ 
ring to yesterday was at some later point with greater specificity. 
But it is the same type of thing. 

Mr. Nirlds. And this one does, I take it, record items discussed 
at a meeting with the Chief of the Central American Task Force? 

Mr. North. If you are talking about page 1, it is a telephone call 
apparently. Are we talking about the 6 August, 1000 entry? 

Mr. Nirlds. No. 98. 

Mr. North. Oh, excuse me. 

That is the list. 

Mr. Nirlds. And I take it that records subjects discussed at a 
meeting with, among other people, the Chief or the Central Ameri¬ 
can Task Force? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And I take it on the second page there is a list of 
items that you discussed, including payments to various Contra 
leaders, and then air OPS at the bottom. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nirlds. And air OPS, what does that refer to? 

Mr. North. Aircraft resupply, parachuting supplies and flying 
them into Nicaragua to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Nirlds. This is the resupply operation which was being run 
by General Secord? 

Mr. North. And by the Resistance itself, yes. 

Mr. Nirlds. How about the Vice President, was he aware of your 
role in the Contra resupply operation? 

Mr. North. If ho was, I didn’t tell him. 

Mr. Nirlds. How about people in his office? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t know what—the only other person I 
ever talked to in his office at any rate of frequency was Mr. Don 
Gregg, and I don’t know what he knew'. He had a lot more fre¬ 
quent—he had much more frequent contact with another person 
who was down there. 

Mr. Nirlds. Would you turn to exhibit 99. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nirlds. It is dated 10-5-86. I take it that is immediately 
after the shootrdown of the Hasenfus plane? 
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Mr. North. I would have to have my memory refreshed because 
I was overseas at the time, I think. 

Mr. Nields. It is October 5,1986. t 

Mr. North. Well again, I think I was overseas at the time. 

Mr. Ndelds. There is a reference in exhibit 99, which is on Office 
of the Vice President stationery, C-128 equals Ollie. 

Mr. North. I don’t know what they called the (M23. I have 
never seen this document before in my life, Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Nields. Did you ever discuss your resupply operation with 
Mr. Gregg or Mr. Watson in the Office of the Vice President? 

Mr. North. I do not recall talking to Mr. Watson. I do recall 
talking to Mr. Gregg. I believe it was in terms of concern about Mr. 
Rodriguez. I don't recall going into any great detail with Mr. Gregg 
about it. It just may have slipped my mind. Obviously somebody 
knew something while I was travelling around in Europe. 

Mr. Nields. How about the Department of Defense, the Southern 
Command? Were there people there with whom you discussed your 
role in the resupply operation? 

Mr. North. Again, I don't think I made clear my role to people 
much below the level of Admiral M6reau, who nad a detailed 
knowledge of it, until he departed for another assignment in 
Europe. 

I know that several people who worked for him on his staff had 
some knowledge of what I was doing. There were occasionally 
people who I would see when I was traveling who were military of¬ 
ficers when I would travel to Central America who were American 
military officers. 

The Ambassadors of those countries saw me—on occasion, I am 
not saying they saw me everytime or that I specifically sought 
them out on every trip, but they did see me. 

Mr. Nields. How about General Gorman? 

Mr. North. I think General Gorman had a general idea of what I 
was doing. General Gorman had been the predecessor to Admiral 
M6reau at the Pentagon. I visited with him frequently, but I don't 
recall with these people sitting down and saying, oh by the way, 
over the next 80 days here is what Ollie North plans to do. 

What is more likely that I did is I sat down and I said, you know 
over the course of the next six months, do these sound like good 
ideas for the Nicaraguan Resistance, and what is your advice on 
how they should carry those things out? And so what I am saying 
to you is by inference these people came to know what my role was 
in supporting the democratic opposition in Nicaragua, both mili¬ 
tary, as well as political—and in trying to engender support for it 
from countries in the region, as well as in Europe. 

Mr. Nields. Would you turn to exhibit 102? Do you have that in 
front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 


Mr. Nields. And are those your notes of a conversation with 
General Gorman on the 19th of February 1986? 

Mr. North. They certainly appear to be, because that is my writ¬ 
ing, or a copy of it. 

Mr. Nields. And it says there—you have written there, “told 
him—" 
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Mr. Nobth. No. F.R. told his priority should be FDN. “Told him 
in delicate stage of transition from blank run op to blank run op 
with lurps ana prowl/' and I can't read beyond that, because it is 
all scratched out. 

Mr. Niklds. You put in some blanks. You said blank in two 
places. There is nothing classified about either of those words. One 
of them is CIA and the other is southern command. “Delicate stage 
of transition from CIA run op to southern command run op.” 

Mr. North. Right. That is referring to the country in which F.R. 
was living, and I thought that that was a classified program. It has 
nothing to do with the Nicaraguan Resistance. The omy entry re¬ 
garding the Nicaraguan Resistance is the letters FDN; and what 
General Gorman was trying to do was to get F.R. away from those 
two items on the bottom, which were an approved activity, I 
thought they were classified, in support of military operations in 
that country, authorized, appropriated moneys being used for it, 
and what he was trying to do is get F.R. the heck away from those 
two activities. 

And I don't blame him for that, because he saw a problem there, 
and I happen to agree with him. He is, after all, a four-star gener¬ 
al, and wnat he was trying to do is to have me back him up, be¬ 
cause that is what he was trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Niklds. Was the President of the United States aware of 
your—the fact that you were running a resupply operation in Nica¬ 
ragua? 

Mr. North. Again, I have absolutely no idea of what the Presi¬ 
dent's knowledge specifically about what I was doing. I made every 
effort to keep my superiors fully apprised as to what I was doing 
and the effect that it was having in the region. And you have tons 
of documents taken from me, some of which I personally surren¬ 
dered to you, and you alone and—others that were taken from my 
files that make that abundantly clear. 

I don't know to this day what the President knew 1 personally 
was doing. I hope to God that people were keeping him apprised as 
to the effect of it, because if we had not done it, there wouldn't 
have been a Nicaraguan Resistance around when the Congress got 
around to putting up a hundred million dollars for it, sir. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you obtain from Mr. Dutton a book of photo¬ 
graphs? 

Mr. North. From who? Oh, yes, I did. 

Mr. Niklds. And did you tell him that you were, wanted that 
book—this was, I take it, a book of photographs of various aspects 
of the resupply operation? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. Planes- 

Mr. North. And other things, too. I don’t recall specifically what 
was in the book, but then—that is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And did you tell him that you wanted that book so 
that you would have something to show the President about the 
good work that they were doing? 

Mr. North. I am not sure that I put it that way. I—you know, I 
want to get away from this “Ollie North wanted to get the credit” 
stuff, because I didn’t. I think what I wanted to do was to—and if I 
said something to that effect, I think the President ought to see 
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this. And I think 1 made an effort to send it up to the President 
through the National Security Adviser, and I don’t know whether 
it ever got to the President or not. But if the book is still around, 
somebody ought to send it to him, because the President ought to 
be aware of what a handful of people did to keep the Nicaraguan 
Resistance alive at a time when nobody in this Congress seemed to 
care. And it is important that the President know that good men 
gave inordinate amounts of time and some gave their lives to sup¬ 
port that activity, and some of them have been brutally treated by 
what has come about in these two parallel investigations, brutally 
treated. 

Mr. Niklds. How did you go about making efforts- 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Niklds. How did you go about making efforts- 

Mr. North. I would like to correct something I iust said, Mr. 
Chairman. And I apologize to those who did care, because there 
were many members of this body who cared a lot, and eventually a 
majority cared again and chose to appropriate $100 million to sup¬ 
port that Resistance. And I apologize to those of you who have 
backed them all the way, and I pray to God you will not stop be¬ 
cause what I have done or what 1 have failed to do, I desperately 
believe that if nothing else comes of these hearings, that you will 
have sufficient reason to vote again to appropriate moneys to that 
cause. And I ask your apologies for overstating what I just did. 

Chairman Inouye. On that point, may we take a 10-minute 
recess. 

[Brief recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. May we have order. The hearing will please 
come to order. 

Mr. Nields. 

Mr. Niklds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, what was your legal authority for conducting a 
full-service covert operation to support the Contras? 

S Witness conferring with counsel.] 
r. North. The authority that I sought from my superiors in 
setting up the activity to begin with and then the conduct of it. 

Mr. Niklds. But you are aware that every covert activity abroad 
requires a Finding by the President to support it, aren’t you? 

Mr. North. I am aware that covert actions undertaken by the 
CIA do indeed require a Finding. I am not aware, as you have just 
indicated, that quote “all covert actions require a Finding.” 

Mr. Niklds. Well, there is an Executive order that has been en¬ 
tered as an exhibit in these hearings that requires all covert oper¬ 
ations to be supported by a Finding, notified to Congress, and it 
also requires—it is Executive Order 12333—and it also requires a 
specific determination by the President before any agency other 
than the CIA may conduct a covert operation. 

Are you aware of any Finding that supported your operation or 
any specific determination by the President that the NSC should 
conduct it? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niklds. And I should state for the record that at page 324 of 
the Tower Board Report the following is stated: “The President 
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told the Board on January 26,1987, that he did not know that the 
NSC staff was engaged in helping the Contras.” 

Is the NSC itself authorized to conduct covert operations abroad? 

Mr. Nobth. I have found nothing that in my experience as a Na¬ 
tional Security Council staff member that indicates that it is not. 

Mr. Niblds. Well then I take it you were conducting an intelli¬ 
gence operation abroad, and I take it then it would be your testi¬ 
mony that the NSC is an agency engaged in intelligence activities? 

Mr. North. I guess—I don't- 

[Witness confers with his attorney.] 

Mr. Nields. The record should reflect that the answer was inter¬ 
rupted by counsel. 

Mr. North. Counsel, would you please repeat the question? 

Mr. Nields. I take it that during the time when you were sup¬ 
porting, conducting a fall service covert operation in support of the 
Contras, the NSC was an agency involved in intelligence activities? 

Mr. North. 1 am still uncertain as to how to answer your ques¬ 
tion. I was on the NSC staff coordinating the activities of a non- 
outside USG group of people, on occasion I had contact with people 
inside the U.S. Government. I kept my superiors fully apprised as 
to what they were doing. Director Casey was intimately aware of 
the activities. 

On one occasion in the case of these—this broader operation sup¬ 
porting a subsidiary activity, for example, the DEA officers who as¬ 
sisted in a hostage recovery operation, we went specifically to the 
head of the DEA, and if 1 recall correctly the Attorney General, 
and sought his permission, and I did not see at that point in time, 
nor do I see now, the need for a Finding, specifically that you 
would have to have a written Finding. I am quite sure that if we 
had seen that you needed a Finding, we would have done one. 

Mr. Nields. That would have required a determination by the 
President, is that correct? 

Mr. North. Well, I don't have before me the Executive order or 
the requirements for a Finding, but I believe it would have, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Findings are signed by the President? 

Mr. North. Presidential Findings are signed by the President. 

Mr. Nields. And there was no such Finding covering your full 
service covert operation that you have been testifying about for the 
last half the afternoon? 

Mr. North. I have only been testifying because you have been 
asking me the questions, Mr. Nields, and I'd—what I am saying is 
that i told you what we did and you have defined them as certain 
things. I am not necessarily saying that that meant that we were 
doing this, that or the other thing requiring some other written 
document. 

In fact, I am not even certain that a Presidential Finding needs 
to be on paper. 

Mr. Nields. You are aware that there was a law of Congress 
passed by the Congress, a statute of the United States, in effect at 
that time, which prohibited the use of funds available to any 
agency involved in intelligence activities to support, militarily or 
paramilitarily, the Contras? 

Mr. North. I am not sure that I understood the way the Boland 
Amendment or Boland proscriptions of October 1984 read exactly 
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Casey, other lawyers—looked at that and said that the NSC staff 
was not proscribed from doing those activities. 

Mr. Niklds. In fact, you had an opinion drafted by a lawyer for— 
within Congress in your files saying exactly the opposite, didn't 
you? 

Mr. North. I may have. I had a lot of files. 

Mr. Nields. Turn to exhibit 106. It's is in book No. 6. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I have exhibit 105. 

Mr. Niklds. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. Sullivan. 6 or 6? 

Mr. Niklds. 106. 


Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I have the exhibit in front of me. 

Mr. Nields. And the cover sheet is from Vince to Ollie? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. And it says, "On the chance Steve didn’t give you a 
copy, attached is for your use.” 

And the attached is a memorandum dated August 8, 1985, on 
House of Representatives stationery from a lawyer employed by 
the House of Representatives, and two-thirds of the way down the 
page it says, “NSC is clearly a U.S. entity involved in intelligence 
activities subject to the Section 8066(a) prohibition.” 

8066(a) is the Boland Amendment, which prohibits—and it is 
quoted right above—funds available to the CIA, the Department of 
Defense, or any other agency or entity of the United States in¬ 
volved in intelligence activities to be obligated or expended to pro¬ 
vide military support for the Contras. 

I take it this document was in your files as of on or about August 
8,1985? 


[Witness confers with his attorney.] 

Mr. North. Well, I will believe that you found—if you tell me 
this was found in my files, I believe you. 

I don’t recall the document. I am not saying I didn’t receive it. 1 
don’t know when I received it. And I will tell you that I had other 
people who suggested—in fact, it was suggested regularly in our 
media that anything like this was contrary to law. 

But I will also tell you we also had opinions that said that we 
were fully legitimate. We had one of those from the Intelligence 
Oversight Board. I had the—Director Casey and I who started talk¬ 
ing about this in 1988 and then carried it on until I left the NSC, 
reminded me frequently that he was a lawyer and others would 
remind me that he was a good one, and that it was clearly my un¬ 
derstanding that what I was doing was legal. 

Mr. Nields. The opinion that you made reference to, the one 
from the Intelligence Oversight Board, had the top cut off of it in 
your file so that you couldn’t tell who wrote it. 

Could you explain why that occurred? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Niklds. I take it you were aware, however, that in the 
summer of 1985, there were a number of press reports that raised 
questions about whether you were engaged in activities which vio¬ 
lated this law, the Boland Amendment? 


Mr. North. Yes, and I think what it focused on is that some¬ 
where along the line there was someone who made the assumption 
that we in the NSC were spending part of the NSC budget to sup¬ 
port the Nicaraguan Resistance. Ana we didn’t. 

And my understanding—and I have not read Boland, the Boland 
Amendments in some time, but my understanding then was that 
what we could not do is take and expend funds which had been 
made available to the CIA and the DOD, et cetera, for the purpose 
of providing direct or indirect support for military and paramili¬ 
tary operations in Nicaragua. 

Now that is a memory that is over 7 months old, but I think that 
was what the intent was. 

Certainly the way we pursued it and we made every effort not to 
expend U.S. Government funds to support the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance and thus when Director Casey suggested setting up outside 
entities and he gave me the name of General Secord as a person 
who could help do it, we did it as an effort to comply with the 
Boland proscriptions. 

Mr. Nields. And following these newspaper articles there were 
various inquiries by committees of Congress? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And one of them was by the House Committee on In¬ 
telligence? That is a question. Do you know the answer to it? 

Mr. North. I do not recall the specific inquiry to which you are 
referring, sir. 

Mr. Nields. Well, I will ask you to turn to exhibit 114. It is a 
letter from Chairman Hamilton of the House Intelligence Commit¬ 
tee referring to recent press accounts of alleged activities by Na¬ 
tional Security Council and it asks for a description of those activi¬ 
ties. And if you will turn to exhibit 118, my question is going to be, 
is that the reply that was sent back to Chairman Hamilton? 

Mr. North. I’m sorry which one was the incoming exhibit 
number? 

Mr. Nields. 114, and the reply is exhibit 118. 

Mr. North. All right. 

Mr. Nields. Now, the incoming, as you put it, was to Mr. McFar- 
lane and the reply is signed by Mr. McFarlane, but you were aware 
of that inquiry at the time, were you not? 

Mr. North. I believe I was. 

Mr. Nields. And indeed you were consulted about drafting an 
answer to it? 

Mr. North. I am sure that I was. 

Mr. Nields. And indeed you helped draft it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the reply* again, answering questions about 
whether activities of the NSC staff violated the law, states in the 
middle of the first paragraph, and it is dated September 5, 1985, 
"Like you, I take such charges very seriously.” 

Did you also take those charges seriously? 

Mr. Sullivan. Where are you reading counsel? 

Mr. Nields. The middle of the first paragraph. 

Mr. North. Can I just back up for one second? I acknowledge 
that that is what it says in that letter. 


Mr. Niklds. My question was whether you also took those 
charges seriously. 

Mr. North. I take all charges seriously, particularly the ones 
that are pending, as counsel has indicated, by an independent 
counsel running an extraordinary, unbridled, enormous investiga¬ 
tion, and I am the only person on the entire planet Earth named in 
his appointment order, and I am up here trying to answer your 
questions at great jeopardy to that investigation, and I think that 
ought to be a consideration as you weigh whether or not I am going 
to be up here next week again, counsel. 

Mr. Niklds. And the letter goes on, “and consequently have thor¬ 
oughly examined the facts and all matters which in any remote 
fashion could bear on these charges.** 

And I take it part of the examination that Mr. McFarlane did 
was to talk with you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niklds. Then he states, “I can state with deep personal con¬ 
viction that at no time did I or any member of the National Securi¬ 
ty Council staff violate the letter or the spirit of the law.” 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Niklds. Then, in the middle of the bottom paragraph on the 
first page, it states, “in the fall of last year, with the enactment of 
the Boland Amendiment, it was apparent that the Freedom Fight¬ 
ers were demoralized at the prospect of an end to U.S. support for 
their cause.** And the next sentence says, '‘While we acknowledged 
to them that we could no longer contribute directly or indirectly to 
the paramilitary prosecution of their resistance, we stated we could 
continue to seek Congressional support,’* and so on. 

Did you acknowledge to the Contras that you could no longer 
contribute directly or indirectly to the paramilitary or military 
prosecution of their resistance? 

Mr. North. I made it very clear that appropriated moneys of the 
United States of America would be temporarily withheld until the 
President could go back, as he said in public speeches, time after 
time after time, and he did so, until the Congress appropriated the 
moneys. 

Mr. Niklds. And in the last sentence of that paragraph, it states, 
“Our emphasis on a political rather than a military solution to the 
situation was as close as we ever came to influencing the military 
aspect of their struggle.” 

Is that statement true, sir? 

Mr. North. Well, it is partially true. I am not saying that all of 
the rest of it is true. What I am saying to you is that I continue to 
believe, as I did then, that there will ultimately have to be a politi¬ 
cal solution. War is after all a political endeavor. And I do not be¬ 
lieve that we are going to see a victory march down the streets of 
Managua. 

What I do believe that we can achieve is a democratic outcome in 
Nicaragua as part of a political process. It will require diplomacy, 
it also requires military pressure on the Sandinistas. 

It is the essence of guerrilla war. This country fought a guerrilla 
war, one in which that I hat served, and we lost the war. We won 
all the battles and lost the war. 
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Mr. Niklds. The part of it which is untrue is the part that says 
that this was “as close as we ever came to influencing the military 
aspect of their struggle," isn't that true, sir? 

Mr. North. With using appropriated funds, no, but I am not 
going to nitpick this thing. 

Mr. Niklds. That is a false statement, isn’t it? You were conduct* 
ing, as you have testified here most of the afternoon, a full service 
covert operation to support the military efforts of the Resistance. 

Mr. North. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Niklds. And this statement that emphasizing a political 
rather than a military solution was "as close as we ever came to 
influencing the military aspect of their struggle” is just false, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. North. It is not entirely false, but it is false, and I admit 
that there are other parts of this thing that are false. 

Mr. Niklds. Let’s get to the next one, which is in the next para¬ 
graph it says, "It is equally important to stress what we did not do. 
We did not solicit funds or other support for military or paramili¬ 
tary activities, either from Americans or third parties.’’ 

That is just plain false, isn’t it? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niklds. Then there was a meeting with Members of Congress 
that followed that letter. Members of the Intelligence Committee. 

Mr. North. 1986? 

Mr. Niklds. 1986—this was one, was it not, at which Mr. McFar- 
lane did the talking? 

Mr. North. I must confess that I don’t remember that meeting. I 
do remember one in 1986 with Chairman Hamilton’s- 

Mr. Niklds. We will get to that in a minute, but I am staying 
with 1986. Exhibit 120 is a cover letter relating to questions that 
were sent by the committee following the meeting. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. I have exhibit 120. 

Mr. Niklds. And it is a cover sheet from you to Mr. McFarlane, 
and it makes reference to responses—excuse me a briefing before 
the Intelligence Committee on September 10,1986. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 


Mr. Niklds. And then if you go to exhibit 121, that is a letter 
from Mr. McFarlane to the Intelligence Committee responding to 
the written questions that followed the briefing. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Niklds. And you helped prepare those answers to those writ¬ 
ten questions, did you not? 

Mr. North. I am sure that I did. 

Mr. Niklds. And if you look at the first page towards the—the 
first page of the answers, the second page of the exhibit, there is a 
question 8, and it says, "When the CIA had to withdraw from their 
day-to-day contact with the rebels, it has been alleged in the New 
York Times that Colonel North tried to fill the void partly through 
helping facilitate the supplying of logistics help. Did Colonel North 
in his capacity as a staff member of the National Security Council 
use his influence to facilitate the movement of supplies either 
raised privately in this country or otherwise to the Contras?" 
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And the answer reads as follows: “Lt. Col. North did not use his 
influence to facilitate the movement of supplies to the Resistance/ 1 

That is false, too, isn't it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And then if you go to the fifth page of the exhibit, 
there is a question number 2, which is, “General Singlaub has 
stated in the Washington Post that he would often talk to Colonel 
North and inform him what he was doing, and then state that if it 
was a dumb idea, for North to send him a signal. Is that your im- 
pressioh of the relationship between General Singlaub and Colonel 
North?” 

The answer is not a simple yes or no. The answer is, “There is no 
official or unofficial relationship with any rpember of the NSC staff 
regarding fund raising for the Nicaraguan democratic opposition. 
This includes the alleged relationship with General Singlaub.” 

That is false, too, isn't it? 

Mr. North. I don't know what the definition of an official or un¬ 
official relationship is, but I certainly saw General Singlaub a lot 
related to support for the Nicaraguan Resistance. I have you know 
testified to that. 

Mr. Niblds. Indeed, you had seen him in that connection four 
times within the previous 9 months that you testified about al¬ 
ready? 

Mr. North. I don't recall testifying about specific dates, but I 
willingly admit to you, as I did earlier today, that I met on a 
number of occasions with General Singlaub relating to support for 
the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Nibld8. And then going back to page 2, again, its the second 
page of the exhibit, the first page of the question and answer, there 
is a question 2 and an answer 2. The question refers to newspaper 
allegations and the answer reads as follows: “The allegation tnat 
Lt. Col. North offered the Resistance tactical advice and direction 
is, as I indicated in my briefing, patently untrue.” 

That wasn't true either, was it? 

Mr. North. I never sat down in the battlefield and offered direct 
tactical advice, but I certainly did have a number of discussions 
with the Resistance about military activities, yes, to include the 
broader strategy for the Sountem Front and an Atlantic front and 
an internal front. 

Mr. Niblds. And at about this time, prompted by the same news¬ 
paper articles and congressional inquiries, counsel for the Presi¬ 
dent’s Intelligence Oversight Board interviewed you and asked you 
if in fact you were engaged in fUndraising and military support for 
the Contras? 

Mr. North. Are you talking about Mr. Sciaroni- 

Mr. Niblds. Brett Sciaroni? 

Mr. North. I have absolutely no recall of that discussion. Mr. 
Sciaroni’8 office, until I moved my office to the suite in room 302, 
was down the hall from Mr. Sciaroni’s office. We had many conver¬ 
sations. I do not recall the one which you refer to. 

Mr. Niblds. Do you deny—he has testified that in connection 
with his writing the opinion which you made reference to earlier, 
he conducted an investigation which included a review of docu¬ 
ments and an interview with you, and he asked you about the 
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newspaper reports that you were engaged in fundraising and giving 
military advice to the Contras, and that you denied that you were 
doing any such thing. Can you deny that you had that conversa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. North. No. I just said I don’t recall that specific conversa¬ 
tion. He and I had many. We may well have had the one that you 
just described, and I am sure that if he asked me that question I 
denied it, because after all we viewed this to be a covert operation 
and he had absolutely no need to know the details of what I was 
doing. 

By my understanding, the Intelligence Oversight Board does not 
have oversight'authority over the National Security Council staff, I 
don’t think—at least I didn’t then. 

Mr. Niblds. So what you are saying is if you didn’t feel that the 
Oversight Board had authority to investigate the staff, even if it 
was engaged in intelligence operations; that you felt free to lie to 
him? 

[Counsel conferring with the witness] 

Mr. North. Forgive me again. Would you please repeat the ques¬ 
tion, counsel? 

Mr. Niblds. The question was that if you felt that the President’s 
Intelligence Oversight Board did not have authority to investigate 
the NSC, even if it was engaged in intelligence activities, that you 
felt free to lie to him. 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t like the sound of that. I don’t think I 
basically would have told him—you know, I probably would have 
said it is none of your business, or whatever. And in fact—I mean 
no disrespect to this body, none whatsoever, not to this committee 
or the jomt committee or to either House of Congress, but my ap¬ 
proach, what I wanted to do in terms of answering these questions, 
was to simply not answer them at all, and I want to go back 
through what I said yesterday about a covert operation. 

We nad the lives of people at stake. We had this nation’s foreign 
policy at stake. We had the lives of the people involved in the Re¬ 
sistance activity at stake. And we have, as m any other covert op¬ 
eration, a problem of deniability. I was to be the deniability. I was 
to go when the time came—political liability, he’s gone. 

The fact is that protecting the role of foreign governments who 
were assisting in that was important to them. I was sent down 
there and talking to heads of state and the leaders of foreign gov¬ 
ernments and promised them—promised them absolute discretion, 
that we wouldn't reveal what support they were providing. 

And the reason we promised them that is because they were in 
great jeopardy of reprisals from the Sandinista8<and reprisals from 
their own internal political dissent, so we promised them that we 
wouldn’t talk about it. 

We also had protecting the bases and the activities that they per¬ 
mitted on their territory in support of the Resistance, and they 
were concerned about that, ana so we told them don’t worry, we 
won’t divulge it. 

I was sent there and told them that on instruction. Now my 
answer toward protecting individuals and protecting the role of for¬ 
eign governments and protecting the nature of the support to the 
Nicaraguan Resistance—I mean after all, if we had announced in 
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the newspapers, counsel, that we were building an airfield in a Cen¬ 
tral American country to support the Nicaraguan Resistance and 
told the American people, ana unfortunately had we told the Con¬ 
gress, it would have become public and the Sandinistas would have 
known about it. 

Mr. Niklds. Sir, you have already testified that Izvestia had writ¬ 
ten about it. 

Mr. North. Izvestia didn't write about- 

Mr. Nields. The Cuban newspapers had written about it, our 
newspapers were writing about it- 

Mr. North. But they weren't writing about it in specific detail. 

Mr. Nields. Are you saying the Sandinistas did not know about 
the resupply operation? 

Mr. North. I’m telling you the Sandinistas didn't know what 
time of day and night that the airplanes were taking off. 

Mr. Nields. Did Congress inquire what time of day or night the 
airplanes were taking off? 

Mr. North. No, but that's what the general- 

Mr. Nields. They asked whether you were engaged in supporting 
the Contras during the pendency of a law that prohibited it. 

Mr. Sullivan. Counsel, excuse me, excuse me. 

Mr. North. That prohibited- 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, there were two interruptions 
there. And I know that lawyers can sometimes get excited and fire 
rapid questions, but I am asking that we be particularly sensitive 
to permitting the witness to finish the answers. 

Chairman Inouye. I believe we have been extremely sensitive to 
you and your client. I believe the record will show that we have 
not objected to unresponsive answers. Many questions that could 
have been easily answered by simple yes or no have taken 15 min¬ 
utes, and the chair has not interrupted. We have permitted speech¬ 
es to be made here. 

Mr. Sullivan. I know that, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. As you know you are one of the best defense 
lawyers in town- 

Mr. Sullivan. Thanks. 

Chairman Inouye. And in a courtroom if the answer is not re¬ 
sponsive, usually the court would stop you, so, counsel, proceed. 

Mr. Sullivan. My experience is a little bit different, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. Normally a witness is able to finish his answer. 

Chairman Inouye. We have permitted your client to answer com¬ 
pletely. Has he been denied the opportunity to give a complete 
answer during these proceedings? 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I am not complaining about a lot 
of the questions. My duty is to object when I see a question posed 
which my client is not permitted to answer. There were two, and if 
you would like to play the tape back or read it back, it is quite 
clear that counsel jumped in before the answer was given. That is 
my only point. I am not complaining about many of the questions, I 
am only complaining periodically when I believe there is a reasona¬ 
ble basis to bring the matter to your attention and ask for a fair 
judgment, that is all. 

Chairman Inouye. That matter has been brought to my atten¬ 
tion. Counsel, proceed. 
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Mr. Nklds. I take it there came a time when another committee 
of Congress made an inquiry in writing. Congressman Barnes, I 
take it, wrote a letter, ana it is in your exhibit book as exhibit 107. 
Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nklds. And it also inquires about activities of certain NSC 
staff members in providing advice and fundraising support to the 
Nicaraguan Rebel leaders. 

Mr. North. That is right. 

Mr. Nklds. And the reply is at exhibit 109. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nklds. Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nklds. And that, I take it, you also helped Mr. McFarlane 
draft? 

Mr. North. I probably did. I don't recall specifically. There were 
a number of these. 

Mr. Nklds. And in the middle of the second paragraph after 
citing to the Boland Amendment itself, it states, “There nave not 
been nor will there be any expenditures of NSC funds which would 
have the effect of supporting directly or indirectly military or para¬ 
military operations in Nicaragua." 

Do you see that? 

Mr. North. I don’t see it, but 1 heard you. I got it. 

Mr. Nklds. Do you have it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nklds. You were aware, I take it, that salaries were includ¬ 
ed in the Boland Amendment? 

Mr. North. No —not mine. 

Mr. Nklds. How about airplane trips? 

Mr. North. I made every effort, counsel, to avoid the use of ap¬ 
propriated funds. And as I said, that was why the decision was 
made in '84, before this proscription ever became law, to set up out¬ 
side entities and to raise non-U.S. Government moneys by which 
the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters could be supported. 

What I am trying to say is that there was an effort to comply 
with Boland. It was a hard and difficult task. We tried very hard. 
And aside from those letters, there were many many efforts to in¬ 
clude the use of the operational account I described to you this 
morning, by which we tried very hard to live within the letter of 
the law. That is not necessarily the answer you are looking for 
about these letters, because these letters are clearly misleading. 

Mr. Nklds. Well, let's take a look at page 2 of this letter where 
it states at the bottom of the partial paragraph on the top of the 
page: “Throughout we have scrupulously abided by the spirit and 
letter of the law. None of us has solicited funds, facilitated contacts 
for prospective potential donors, or otherwise organized or coordi¬ 
nated the military or paramilitary efforts of the Resistance." 

I take it that statement is misleading. 

Mr. North. Part of that is misleading, yes. 

Mr. Nklds. Indeed. 

Mr. North. As 1 indicated this morning, I have never to my 
recollection solicited funds, but I have just admitted to you that 
these are misleading responses. 
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1 would also, if you will indulge me, in finishing what I started 
earlier, I would also point out to you, counsel, that this is not my 
preferred response. My preferred response, and I tried it several 
times in this process, was not to tell the Congress. In no disrespect 
to this body, none whatsoever, but in fact exercising what I under¬ 
stood to be executive privilege, and I have a letter that I also draft¬ 
ed that was drafted several different times in an attempt to answer 
this. Ir. fact,' the one that I have, and it was never sent, is ad¬ 
dressed to Congressman Barnes, and if you don't mind, counsel will 
put it . up so that you can all see it. And in fact, this letter is my 
preferred answer. 

I was not entirely comfortable at all with this. But this letter 
lays out why I thought we had the right to deny that information 
and why I think it was appropriate to do so and why I am appalled 
that you now have the notebooks in which I kept records of my 
conversations with heads of state and other foreign military and 
political leaders. 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, the document which you have just 
put up in front of this committee is your preferred response? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. States in its very first sentence, “This is in reply to 
your letter of October 29.” 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That was long after the letter which is- 

Mr. North. Counsel- 

Mr. Nields. —which is exhibit 109? 

Mr. North. Counsel- 

Mr. Nields. Which is dated September 12- 

Mr. North. I- 

Mr. Nields. —1986. 

Mr. North. I agree. I am saying that the words below referring 
to the Jay Treaties and executive privilege were used numerous 
times in an effort to have that be the answer to the Congress. 

This is simply one other effort on that document to have that 
answer sent to the Congress. 

Mr. Nields. Well- 

Mr. North. And it wasn’t sent. 

Mr. Nields. We have the letter dated October 29, 1985, and it is 
exhibit 111 and it is a letter requesting documents. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. The earlier letter requested answers. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And a letter was sent in reply that you have said 
you probably participated in that gave false answers. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Then Congress wasn’t satisfied with the answers and 
they sent the letter back dated October 29 seeking documents, and 
that is when the letter which you have put up here was drafted to 
prevent Congress from getting any documents. 

Mr. North. Counsel, in each and every case, I advocated this phi¬ 
losophy in answering the Congress. There was no executive privi¬ 
lege exercised, and instead answers that were sent to the Congress 
that were clearly misleading. I am not denying that. And I partici¬ 
pated in that effort. I am admitting that to this body. 
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What I am saying to you is that my preferred answer would have 
been no answer at all. And I believed then and I believe now that 
the Executive was fully legitimate in giving no answer to those 
queries, and that others could be called forward to testify if they 
wished but they shouldn't have been compelled to do so. And that 
is the essence of all that is in the bottom two paragraphs here. 

Mr. Niblds. Let’s get to the documents then. The documents that 
were requested were reviewed by you. were they not? 

Mr. North. I guess they were. I don’t recall the specific event, 
but I assume that they were because I was asked to provide certain 
documents. 

Mr. Niklds. And they were taken out of official NSC files? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Nields. And they were brought to the attention of Mr. 
McFarlane? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Niblds. And you and he sat down together and talked about 
them? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that we necessarily sat down and 
talked about it. I do know that he brought those to my attention 
indicated that there were problems with them, and tola me to fix 
(hem. 

Mr. Niblds. There were six of them that there were particular 
problems with: is that correct? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall the number. 

Mr. Niblds. Well, do you recall the handwritten list that was- 

Mr. North. I recall tnere was a handwritten list; I don't remem¬ 
ber how many there were. 

Mr. Nields. It is exhibit 112. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. That is the handwritten list by document number of 
the problem documents. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Niblds. OR now, you just said that he asked you to fix them. 
What does that mean? 

Mr. North. Remove references to certain activities, certain un¬ 
dertakings on my behalf or his, and basically clean up the record. 

Mr. Niblds. Did you? 

Mr. North. Tried to. 

Mr. Nields. Then? 

Mr. North. No. I don’t believe I got around to it until just before 
Ileft. 

Mr. Niblds. And indeed, I take it the references that you were 
therefore instructed to fix up were such things as references to 
your current donors? 

Mr. North. I would have to look at each of those documents to 
refresh my memory, but I am telling you those are documents that 
had problems with them, yes. It had reference to my activities. 

Mr. Niblds. Activities- 

Mr. North. And references to those things that I had done over 
the course of that period of time, or things that I reported on that 
had been done as a consequence of my activities. 

Mr. Nields. These were activities in support of military support 
and fimdraising support for the Contras? 
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Mr. North. 1 would certainly admit to the former; I am not sure 
about the latter on the fundraising. It may have been reference to 
that, too. 

Mr. Nields. Well, I will just state for the record, and we needn’t 
look at them again. We have spent almost a full day with these 
documents. But they are exhibits 141 through 158, that is in both 
original and altered form, and I will say that one of the things 
which is taken out of those documents are references to “our cur¬ 
rent donors,” and I take it that reference to a particular foreign 
country, Country Two? 

Mr. North. OK. Again, I told you yesterday that I still don’t 
know who that particular donor was for sure. 

Mr. Nirlds. And I will note for the record that even in the al¬ 
tered version of the documents, there are still some materials that 
have been blanked out because the executive regards them as clas¬ 
sified. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Nields. So you didn’t just remove all sensitive materials, you 
removed the materials that demonstrated that you were conducting 
activities in support of the Contras? 

Mr. North. All right. 

Mr. Nields. What was the reason for altering those documents 
right before you left? 

Mr. North. Well, he had asked me to do it some time before and 
I simply hadn’t gotten it done yet. 

Mr. Nields. Well, he was gone. What was the reason that he 
gave you for changing these documents? 

Mr. North. Well, those documents clearly indicated that there 
was a covert operation being conducted in support of the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance. 

And part of the whole thing with the covert operation is being 
able to protect those people with whom you are engaged as we had 
committed to do, and protect from political damage as well as 
international repercussions the Government of the United States, 
and so, I very clearly understood why he wanted those documents 
cleaned up, and I sought to do so. 

Mr. Nields. I take it, I think you have already referred to an¬ 
other inquiry, Congressional inquiry approximately a year after 
the first one. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. Summer of 1986. And I think you will see at exhibit 
122 that there was a—before. I get to that, Colonel North, 1 want to 
stay with the documents for just a moment. You had a filing 
system, did you not, at the NSC? 

Mr. North. I myself? 

Mr. Nields. The NSC had a filing system. 

Mr. North. NSC staff has a document filing system, that is cor¬ 
rect 

Mr. Nields. And there are various categories in the system? 

Mr. North. In the systems, plural, yes. System 1, 2, and 4. 

Mr. Nields. And 4 is where the most highly classified documents 
are stored? 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Niklds. And I take it you have a system like that so that if 
there are materials that should not be exposed to the public, there 
is a way of handling them to see that that doesn’t happen? 

Mr. North. Say that again? 

Mr. Niklds. I am saying the whole reason you have documents 
classified as System 4 documents is so that they will be handled 
and stored in such a way that they will not be inappropriately ex¬ 
posed to public view? 

Mr. North. True. 

Mr. Niklds. So, there was already in existence an official way of 
protecting information that ought not to be made public? 

Mr. North. Yes, but you nave to remember mat that system, 
just like any information in my safe, is very much what I would 
call successor dependent, and there is some uncertainty as to what 
your replacement might do with those things when he walks in the 
door, and so, I had absolutely no problem whatsoever with Mr. 
McFarlane telling me that these documents need to be cleaned up. 

In fact, we had earlier, perhaps subsequent to those documents 
being prepared, decided to take those kinds of documents out of the 
system altogether, so that they no longer were in the system, they 
were non-logged, if you will, and they- were handcarried back and 
forth between my office and the West Wing. 

An effort was made, in other words, to keep them out of the 
system so that outside knowledge would not necessarily be derived 
from having seen them, the documents themselves. 

Mr. Niklds. Well these documents that were on Mr. McFarlane’s 
list—after they were discussed by you with him in 1985, they were 
placed back into the system, were they not? 

Mr. North. I got tnem out of the system. I don’t know where 
they sat in the interim, but I went to the system to retrieve them, 
because I saw towards the end of my tenure that this list still had 
not been deemed up, and so I went and got the documents out of 
the system and started revising the documents. 

I had created them, and I was now changing them, in consonance 
was—with what I believed he wanted on the documents to begin 
with. The documents, after all, demonstrated his knowledge and 
cognizance over what I was doing, and he didn’t want that. He was 
cleaning up the historical record. He was trying to preserve the 
President from political damage. 

I don’t blame nim for that. 

Mr. Niklds. He was changing it to make it untrue. 

. Mr. North. Yes. I think by omission more than commission, but, 
I mean we were certainly deleting in the redrafts of those docu¬ 
ments, deleting portions of it which indicated the full depth of 
what I was doing and his knowledge of what I was doing. 

Mr. Niklds. Just so that we understand, a few days before you 
actually left, that would be a few days before August 25, 1986—— 

MnNoRTH. No. 

Mr. Niklds. Excuse me, November 25,1986. 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Niklds. You obtained these documents, original documents 
from NSC files. 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Niklds. How did you obtain them? 
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Mr. North. I went in and drew them out, and—I shouldn’t say I 
did, I think I had my secretary go to the files clerk and withdraw 
the documents. And again, 1 am not certain of that, but that is 
what I recall. 

Mr. Niklds. Did you or she have authority to get these docu¬ 
ments out of NSC files? 

Mr. North. Oh, sure— I mean, the system is set up so that par¬ 
ticularly an officer who creates a document can go and retrieve his 
own documents. 

Mr. Nields. Isn’t it a fact- 

Mr. North. For the purposes of historical, you know, checking 
something or whatever. 

Mr. Nields. Isn’t it a fact that you had to get Mr. deGraffenreid’s 
help to get these documents? 

Mr. North. I honestly don’t recall that I did. My recollection of 
it, counsel, is that I asked my secretary to go to his secretary and 
get the documents, but I may not be remembering correctly. 

Mr. Nields. So, you had to go to his secretary to get the docu¬ 
ments? 

Mr. North. But they are kept in his office. I mean, the physical 
location of those documents was his office space. I mean he was 
after all—it was within his space that the custodian of that system 
resided, and he had stacks of files full of these things, of that sys¬ 
tem’s documents. 

Mr. Nields. I take it that the handwritten list of the numbers on 
the documents had been kept by you for the almost year period 
from the time you first discussed these documents with Mr. McFar- 
lane until the time you took them out in November of 1986? 

Mr. North. Yes. In fact, I provided to the committee a copy of 
that list. 

Mr. Nields. What? 

Mr. North. I sent it back to you. 

Mr. Nields. Where had you kept it? 

Mr. North. I believe the original of it was probably underneath 
the blotter on my desk. My management style is perhaps due for 
criticism. But I think that is—it was probably on my desk or un¬ 
derneath one of my computers or something luce that. I don’t read¬ 
ily remember. 

I do remember in the latter days of my tenure at the NSC 
coming across the list saying, oh, boy, this isn’t done, and going 
about doing what I had been asked to do some period before. 

Mr. Nields. Going to go back again now to the summer of 1986. 
Exhibit 122 is a resolution of inquiry. It relates to you and it seeks 
information about funding concerning the Contras, military advice, 
and asks specific auestions about Robert Owen, General Singlaub 
and a man named John Hull. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. And there came a time, did there not, when you had 
an interview with members of the House Intelligence Committee? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Nields, And staff? 

Mr. North. I don’t remember if there was any staff there or not. 
I defer to Chairman Hamilton. He convened his group in the White 
House Situation Room and I met with them there. 
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Mr. Nields. There is a memorandum which was done by staff 
which is exhibit 126. 

Do you have that in front of you? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Nields. And it is dated August 6, 1986. Is that at or about 
the time when you had this interview? 

Mr. North. Again I defer to the committee and Chairman Ham¬ 
ilton. I had such a meeting; if that is when it was—I don't remem¬ 
ber the date. 

Mr. Nields. Then this was you personally talking to them? 

Mr. North. It was on instructions of the National Security Ad¬ 
viser. I was instructed to meet with Chairman Hamilton and I be¬ 
lieve many of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Nields. And they were interested in finding out the answers 
to the questions raised by the resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Nields. Your fundraising activities? 

Mr. North. Precisely. 

Mr. Nields. Military support for the Contras? 

Mr. North. That's right. 

Mr. Nields. Questions about Mr. Owen, General Singlaub and 
John Hull? 


[Witness confers with his attorney.] 
Mr. North. Yes. 


Mr. Nields. The beginning of this memorandum that appears to 
be a description of what you said during that meeting. It says from 
Boland Amendment on, North explained strictures to Contras. 

Is that true, did you explain the strictures to the Contras? 

Mr. North. I explained to them that there was no U.S. Govern¬ 
ment money until more was appropriated, yes. 

Mr. Nields. And it says never violated stricture, gave advice on 
human rights, civic action program. 

Mr. North. I did do that. 

Mr. Nields. But I take it you did considerably more which you 
did not tell the committee about? 


Mr. North. I have admitted that here before you today, knowing 
fUll well what I told the committee then. I think—and I think we 
can abbreviate this in hopes we can move on so that I can finish 
this week. I will tell you right now, counsel, and all the members 
here gathered, that I misled the Congress. I misled- 

Mr. Nields. At that meeting? 

Mr. North. At that meeting. 

Mr. Nields. Face to face? 

Mr. North. Face to face. 

Mr. Nields. You made false statements to them about your ac¬ 
tivities in support of the Contras? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Furthermore, I did so with a purpose, and I did so with a purpose 
of hopefully avoiding the very kina of thing that we have before us 
now, and avoiding a shutoff of help for the Nicaraguan Resistance, 
and avoiding an elimination of the Resistance facilities in three 
Central American countries wherein we had promised those heads 
of state on my specific orders, on specific orders to me—I had gone 
down there and assured them of our absolute and total discretion. 
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Mr. Nields. We do- 

Mr. North. And I am admitting to you that I participated in 
preparation of documents for the Congress that were erroneous, 
misleading, evasive, and wrong, and I did it again here when I ap¬ 
peared before that committee convened in the White House Situa¬ 
tion Room, and I make no excuses for what I did. 

I will tell you now that I am under oath and I was not then. 

Mr. Nields. We do live in a democracy, don’t we? 

Mr. North. We do, sir, thank God. 

Mr. Nields. In which it is the people, not one Marine lieutenant 
colonel, that get to decide the important policy decisions for the 
nation? 

[Witness confers with his attorney.] 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And part of the democratic process- 

Mr. North. And I would point out that part of that answer is 
that this Marine lieutenant colonel was not making all of those de¬ 
cisions on his own. As I indicated yesterday in my testimony, Mr. 
Nields, I sought approval for everything that I did. 

Mr. Nields. But you denied Congress the facts. 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Nields. You denied the elected representatives of our people 
the facts upon which they needed to make a very important deci¬ 
sion for this nation? 

Mr. North. I did because of what I have just described to you as 
our concerns. And I did it because we have had incredible leaks 
from discussions with closed committees of the Congress. I was a 
part of, as people now know, the coordination for the mining of the 
harbors in Nicaragua. When that one leaked, there were American 
lives at stake and it leaked from a member of one of the commit¬ 
tees, who eventually admitted it. 

When there was a leak on the sensitive intelligence methods that 
we used to help capture the Achille Lauro terrorists, it almost 
wiped out that whole channel of communications. 

Those kinds of things are devastating. They are devastating to 
the national security of the United States and I desperately hope 
that one of the things that can derive from all of this ordeal is that 
we can find a better way by which we can communicate those 
things properly with the Congress. 

I am not admitting that what happened in this is proper. I am 
not admitting—or claiming, rather—that what I did and my role in 
it in communicating was proper. 

Mr. Nields. Were you instructed to do it? 

Mr. North. I was not specifically instructed, no. 

Mr. Nields. Were you generally instructed? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. By whom? 

Mr. North. My superiors. I prepared- 

Mr. Nields. Who? 

Mr. North. 1 prepared draft answers that they signed and sent. 

I would also point out- 

Mr. Nields. What superior? 

Mr. North. Well, look who signed—I didn’t sign those letters to 
the—to this body. 
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Mr. Niklds. I am talking about the last—I’m talking about oral 
meeting in August of 1986. 

Mr. North. I went down to that oral meeting with the same kind 
of understanding that I had prepared those memos in 1985 and 
other communications. 

Mr. Nirlds. Well you had a different boss, and in fairness, you 
ought to tell us whether he instructed you to do it, understood you 
dia it, knew about it afterwards, or none of those. 

Mr. North. He did not specifically go down and say, “Ollie, lie to 
the committee/' I told him what I had said afterwards, and he sent 
me a note saying, “well done”. Now, I would also like to point out 
one other thing. I deeply believe that the President of the United 
States is also an elected official of this land, and by the Constitu¬ 
tion, as I understand it, he is the person charged with making and 
carrying out the foreign policy of this country. I believed from the 
moment I was engaged in this activity in 1984 that this was in fur¬ 
therance of the foreign policy established by the President. I still 
believe that. 

Mr. Nirlds. Even- 

Mr. North. I am not saying that what I did here was right. And 
I have just placed myself, as you know, counsel, in great jeopardy. 

Mr. Nirlds. Even the President- 

[Witness confers with his attorney.] 

Mr. Nirlds. Even the President is elected by the people. 

Mr. North. I just said that. 

Mr. Nirlds. And the people have the right to vote him out of 
office if they don't like his policies. 

Mr. North. That is true. 

Mr. Nirlds. And they can't exercise that function if the policies 
of the President are hidden from them? 

Mr. North. Wait a second. I mean, yesterday we talked about 
the need for this nation, which is a country at risk in a dangerous 
world, having the need to conduct covert operations and secret di¬ 
plomacy and carry out secret programs. I mean, we talked at some 
length about that, and that can certainly be the subject of great 
debate, and this great institution can pass laws that say no such 
activities can ever be conducted again. But that would be wrong, 
and you and I know that. 

The fact is that this country does need to be able to conduct 
those kinds of activities, and the President ought not to be in a po¬ 
sition, in my humble opinion, of having to go out and explain to 
the American people on a bi-weekly basis or any other kina that I, 
the President, am carrying out the following secret operations. It 
just can’t be done. No nation in the world will ever help us again, 
and we desperately need that kind of help if we are to survive 
given our adversaries. 

And what I am saying to you, Mr. Nields, is the American 
people, I think, trust that the President will indeed be conducting 
these kinds of activities. They trust that he will do so with a good 
purpose and good intent. I will also admit to you that I believe 
there has to be a way of consulting with the Congress. There must 
be. 

I would also point out to you, Mr. Nields, that in June of 1986, 
not the Tower Commission, I gave a speech before the American 
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Bar Association on very short notice, I stood on the podium with 
Senator Moynihan, ana I advocated the formation of a small dis¬ 
creet joint intelligence committee with a very professional small 
staff in which the administration would feel comfortable confiding 
in planning and conducting and funding these kinds of activities. 1 
still believe that to be a good and thoughtful thing to do. There has 
to be that kind of proposal that allows the administration to talk 
straightforward with tne Congress. 

Mr. Nields. There came a tune- 

[Witness confers with his attorney.} 

Mr. Nields. There came a time when one of the resupply oper¬ 
ation’s planes went down in Nicaragua? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. That was early October, 1986. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. If you will turn to exhibit 183. Do you have that in 
front of you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. It is a PROF message from Mr. Cannistraro, it re¬ 
lates to the plane that went down, and in the middle of the page it 
discusses press guidance. Do you see that? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. And the statement is, press guidance was prepared 
which states, no USG involvement or connection but that we are 
generally aware of such support contracted by the Contras. 

Were you aware at the tune that this was the press guidance for 
the Hasenfus plane? 

Mr. North. I don’t believe I was aware at that immediate 
moment, because, as I testified earlier, I believe I was overseas at 
that point. My recollection is that I was. But that is not inconsist¬ 
ent with what we had prepared as the press line if such a—if such 
an eventuality occurred. 

Mr. Nields. And then the next paragraph says, “UNO to be 
asked to assume responsibility for flight.” 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Nields. And then it says, Elliott will follow up with Ollie to 
facilitate this. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nields. Was Mr. Abrams aware that UNO was not responsi¬ 
ble for the flight? 

Mr. North. I think that the flight was certainly coordinated with 
people within UNO. UNO did indeed know about the flight. The 
flight happened to have been paid for by General Secora’s oper¬ 
ation, the airplane was paid for by his operation. The pilots were 
paid for by his operation. Those were not u.S. Government moneys, 
but those were certainly his activities, and I was the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment connection. 

Mr. Nields. And was Elliott Abrams aware of the fact that you 
were the U.S. Government connection? 

Mr. North. You would have to ask Elliott Abrams exactly what 
he did know. But he called me to take care of getting the bodies 
home. 

Mr. Nields. Did he ask you whether you or the NSC had any 
connection with the airplane? 
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Mr. North. Counsel, he didn’t have to ask me. 

Mr. Nields. Because he air- 

Mr. North. Any more than a congressman who called me up at 
one point and asked me to get an airdrop to the Indians had to ask 
me. He knew. I didn’t have to tell him. I didn’t have to write a 
memo to him. It was known. 

I would guess that that is probably why Chairman Hamilton con¬ 
vened his group in the situation room. I have no doubt about that. 
And what I want you to know is I still don’t think that what we 
did was illegal. 

Mr. Nields. So you think- 

Mr. North. Please. It was not right. It does not leave me with a 
good taste in my mouth. I want you to know lying does not come 
easy to me. I want you to know that it doesn’t come easy to any¬ 
body, but I think we all had to weigh in the balance the difference 
between lives and lies. I had to do that on a number of occasions in 
both these operations, and it is not an easy thing to do. 

Mr. Nields. So you are telling us that you believe some Congress¬ 
man knew of your connection, you have said that Izvestia knew of 
your connection, you said the Cubans knew of your connection, the 
Sandinistas- 

Mr. North. I- 

Mr. Nields. I haven’t finished the question yet—the Sandinistas 
knew of your connection, but exhibit 134 contains the administra¬ 
tion’s statement to the American people, it is a newspaper article 
about this flight; Washington Post, top left-hand column, "Top 
Reagan administration officials yesterday flatly denied any U.S. 
Government connection with the transport plane that the Sandi- 
nista Government said it shot down in Nicaragua with three Amer¬ 
icans and a man of Latin origin aboard.” 

And the next exhibit, the committees have already heard, it is 
Elliott Abrams’ statements on Evans and Novak absolutely guaran¬ 
teeing that there was no U.S. Government connection, and particu¬ 
larly no NSC connection. 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Nields. Now the American people, I take it, in this country 
where we trust our government officials believed those statements. 

Mr. North. Is that a question? 

Mr. Nields. Yes. 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t know. I cannot speak for the American 
people. I have never pretended to speak for the American people. 
But, I- 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. Nields. Colonel North, I have only one more question. 

Mr. North. Wait, wait— I am still trying to answer the last one. 
I am getting help here. I guess mv problem is, counsel, that while I 
well recognize that there may well be a lot of American people who 
want to know, I was trying to weigh, and I am sure that others like 
Mr. McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter and Director Casey and El¬ 
liott Abrams and the Chief of the Central American Task Force 
and others were trying to weigh in their souls what would happen 
to those, for example, whom I had sent money to or enticed into 
this activity or published pamphlets in Managua, or ran radio 
broadcasts or blew things up or flew airplanes if the American 
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Government stood up and announced it and that is, after all, the 
essence of deniabilitv and I was that deniable link and I was sup¬ 
posed to be dropped like a hot rock when it all came down. 

And I was willing to serve in that capacity. I was not willing to 
become the victim of a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Nields. I have only one more question, sir. 

You have given this committee several speeches on the subject of 
covert operations. 

Mr. Sullivan. I object to that. Mr. Chairman, the witness has re¬ 
sponded as frankly and as truthfully as he possibly can and I think 
that that is a pejorative term that mischaracterizes the extraordi¬ 
nary efforts of Colonel North to be frank with this committee. And 
I am tired, frankly, of going home at the end of the day and seeing 
members of this committee on the TV saying he is not being truth¬ 
ful, and that is another example of it. 

I request, Mr. Chairman, that that kind of tactic not be utilized. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. I would like to advise the counsel that he may 
characterize this as something else, but as far as I am concerned, it 
was a very lengthy statement. 

Some people consider lengthy statements to be speeches. 

Counsel, proceed. 

Mr. Nields. I am perfectly happy to use the expression lengthy 
statements. 

You have made several lengthy statements to the committee on 
the subject of covert operations. 

Mr. Sullivan. How about using lengthy answer, in order for him 
to get the truth before the committee? 

Chairman Inouye. Proceed. 

Mr. Nields. As a result of the fact that the operations you have 
been testifying about were conducted in the covert manner that 
you have been testifying about, as I understand your testimony, 
you and others put out a false version of facts relating to the 1985 
HAWK shipment. 

You altered documents in official NSC files. You shredded docu¬ 
ments shortly after you heard that representatives of the Attorney 
General of the United States were coming into your office to 
review them. 

You wrote false and misleading letters to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Government lied to the American people about the connec¬ 
tion to the Hasenfus plane. 

You received a personal financial benefit from operating funds of 
the covert organization without knowing where it came from- 

Mr. North. Sir- 

Mr. Nields. I am referring to the security fence. 

Eight million dollars of operation funds was handled in a 
manner that you didn’t know what had happened to it or whether 
it existed. 

My question to you is whether this is an inevitable—these things 
are inevitable consequences of conducting covert operations or 
whether these are things that happened because of this—these two 
particular covert actions? If you have an answer. 
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Mr. North. Well, I have tried over the course of the last 2 days, 
counsel, to answer every one of your questions accurately. 

I have tried to give you answers and explanations where needed 
for why I did what I did and the facts as they were known to me 
about what others did. 

I am not here to impugn the testimony of others or to make ex¬ 
cuses for anything that I did. 

I have accepted the responsibility for those things that I did, and 
some of that has not come easily. 

I would also expect, as you keep raising the American people, 
that the tens of thousands of American people who have written to 
me and communicated with me since I was relieved of my duties at 
the NSC and in particular over the course of the last 2 days, some 
of them seem to believe and with very, very few exceptions, per¬ 
haps 50 out of 40,000 or 50,000, perhaps 50, the remaining 50,000 or 
so who have communicated seem to believe that they think it was 
right that somebody would do something under those circum¬ 
stances and 1 tried to do it to the very best of my abilities. 

If they are found lacking, it is not for having tried not enough. 

I sincerely believe that I did everything within the law. I made 
serious judgment errors and I have admitted those, but I tried and 
I don’t regret having done it. 

Mr. Nields. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Colonel North, for the past 2 days, together with my colleagues 
on this panel, I have sat here very patiently listening to statements 
suggesting that Members of Congress cannot be trusted with the 
secrets of this land. 

Although I have not discussed this in public before, but I did 
serve on the Intelligence Committee for 8 years, serving as chair¬ 
man for the first 2 years. 

In fact, it was my assignment to organize the Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee. 


During that period, according to the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, the Central Intelligence Agency and the National Security 
Agency, there wasn't a single leak from that Senate Select Com¬ 
mittee on Intelligence. 

I am certain you are well aware that most of the leaks in this 
city come from the other side of Pennsylvania. 

Secondly, I am a recipient of the Distinguished Service Medal of 
Intelligence, the highest non-military decoration that can be given 
to a non-military person. And last year just before Mr. Casey went 
to the hospital, he presented me with a Central Intelligence 
Agency agency medal. 

Thirdly, a few days ago, General Odum, Director of the National 
Security Agency, communicated with me to advise me that since 
the creation of these two Select Committees, they have not seen 
any leaks emanating from these two committees. 

I don’t know who you are talking about, but I can assure you 
that these committees, the House and the Senate Select Commit¬ 
tees, can be trusted. 


The sessions of this day and yesterday have clearly demonstrated 
that if we had gone through tne regular process that we have fol¬ 
lowed with all other witnesses, and that is going into executive ses- 
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sion, taking depositions, we would not have had to have delays that 
we have experienced today over classified information. 

Like you, I do not wish to see secrets of this land inadvertently 
and accidently made public. 

Accordingly, at the conclusion of tomorrow afternoon’s session at 
five, the panel will enter into executive session to discuss matters 
of classification. 

The place will be announced tomorrow. 

We will stand in recess until 9:00 o’clock tomorrow morning, at 
which time Mr. Van Cleve will conduct the investigation. 

[Whereupon, at 5:07 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 9:00 a.m., Thursday, May 9,1987.] 
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JOINT HEARINGS ON THE IRAN-CONTRA 
INVESTIGATION 


— Continued-Testimony of Oliver L. North (Questioning 

by Counsels) 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1987 

Senate Select Committee on Secret Military 
Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposition 

and 

House Select Committee to Investigate 

Covert Arms Transactions with Iran, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 9:00 a.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

This morning the panel will resume the questioning of Lt. Col. 
North. 

May the record indicate that at 8:15 a.m. on July 7, 1987, the 
Select Committees of the House and Senate received a statement, 
the opening statement of Colonel North. 

This statement, pursuant to the rules, had been examined and 
determined that there are no inadvertent disclosures of classified 
material. 

Further, that we are satisfied that the statement does not exceed 
the bounds set forth by the court in the grant of immunity, and 
although the statement obviously exceeds 10 minutes, we will not 
insist upon a summary of it and if the colonel wishes to present his 
opening statement at this time, he may do so in total. 

CONTINUED TESTIMONY OF OLTVER NORTH, FROM JULY 8 

Mr. North. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. North. As you all know by now, my name is Oliver North, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States Marine Corps. 

My best friend is my wife, Betsy, to whom I have been married 
for 19 years and with whom I have had four wonderful children, 
aged 18,16,11, and 6. 

I came to the National Security Council 6 years ago to work in 
the administration of a great President. As a staff member, I came 
to understand his goals and his desires. 

( 187 ) 
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1 admired his policies, his strength and his ability to bring our 
country together. 

I observed the President to be a leader who cared deeply about 
people and who believed that the interests of our country were ad¬ 
vanced by recognizing that ours is a Nation at risk in a dangerous 
world—and acting accordingly. 

He tried, and in my opinion succeeded, in advancing the cause of 
world peace by strengthening our country, by acting to restore and 
sustain democracy throughout the world, and by having the cour- 

I also believe that we must guard against a rather perverse side 
of American life and that is the tendency to launch vicious attacks 
and criticism against our elected officials. 

President Reagan has made enormous contributions and he de¬ 
serves our respect and admiration. 

The National Security Council is in essence the President’s staff. 
It helps to formulate and coordinate national security policy. 

Some, perhaps on this committee, believe that the NSC was 
devoid of experienced leadership. I believe that is wrong. 

While at the NSC, I worked most closely with three people: Mr. 
Robert C. McFarlane, Admiral John Poindexter, and CIA Director 
William Casey. 

Bud McFarlane is a man who devoted nearly 30 years of his life 
to public service in a number of responsible positions. 

At the NSC, he worked long hours, made great contributions, 
and I admire him for those efforts. 

Admiral Poindexter is a distinguished Naval officer who served 
in a number of important positions of responsibility. He, too, was a 
tireless worker with a similar record of public service, and I, too, 
admire him greatly. 

William Casey was a renowned lawyer, a war veteran of heroic 
proportions, and a former chairman of the SEC. 

I understood that he was also a close personal friend and adviser 
to President Reagan. 

There is nearly a century of combined public service by these 
three men. 

As a member of the NSC staff, I knew that I held a position of 
responsibility, but I knew full well what my position was. I did not 
engage in fantasy that I was the President or Vice President or a 
Cabinet member or even the Director of the National Security 
Council. 

I was simply a staff member with a demonstrated ability to get 
the job done. Over time, I was made responsible for managing a 
number of complex and sensitive covert operations that we have 
discussed here to date. 

I reported directly to Mr. McFarlane and to Admiral Poindexter. 

I coordinated directly with others, including Director Casey. 

My authority to act always flowed, I believed, from my superiors. 
My military training inculcated in me a strong belief in the chain 
of command. 

Insofar as I can recall, I always acted on major matters with spe¬ 
cific approval after informing my superiors of the facts as I knew 
them, tne risks, and the potential benefits. 
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I readily admit that I was action oriented, that I took pride in 
the fact that I was counted upon as a man who got the job done, 
and I don't mean this by way of criticism, but there were occasions 
when my superiors confronted with accomplishing goals or difficult 
tasks would simply say, “Fix it, Ollie, or take care of it.” 

Since graduating from the Naval Academy in 1968, I have 
strived to be the best Marine officer that one can be. In combat my 
goal was always to understand the objective, follow orders, accom- 
plish the mission and to keep alive the me n who served under me. 

One of the few good things that has come from the last 7 months 
of worldwide notoriety has been the renewed contact that I have 
had with some of the finest people in the world, those with whom I 
served in Vietnam. Among the 50,000 or so messages of support 
that have arrived since I left the NSC are many from those who 
recount the horrors we lived through and who now relate stories of 
their families and careers. 

After Vietnam I worked with my fellow officers to train good 
Marines to be ready in case we were called upon elsewhere in the 
world, but at the same time to hope that we never were. I honestly 
believe that any soldier who has ever been to a war truly hopes he 
will never see one again. 

My Marine Corps career was untracked in 1981 when I was de¬ 
tailed to the National Security Council. 1 was uneasy at the begin¬ 
ning, but I came to believe that it was important work, and as 
years passed and responsibilities grew, I got further from that 
which 1 loved—the Marine Corps and Marines. 

During 1984, *85 and ’86, there were periods of times when we 
worked 2 days in every one. My guess is that the average workday 
lasted at least 14 hours. To respond to various crises, the need for 
such was frequent and we would often go without a night's sleep 
hoping to recoup the next night or thereafter. 

If I had to estimate the number of meetings and discussions and 
phone calls over that 5 years, it would surely be in the tens of 
thousands. My only real regret is that I virtually abandoned my 
family for work during these years, and that work consisted of my 
first few years on the staff as a project officer for a highly classi¬ 
fied and compartmented national security project which is not a 
part of this inquiry. 

I worked hard on the political-military strategy for restoring and 
sustaining democracy in Central America, and particularly El Sal¬ 
vador. We sought to achieve the democratic outcome in Nicaragua 
that this administration still supports, which involved keeping the 
Contras together in both body and soul. We made elforts to open a 
new relationship with Iran and recover our hostages. We worked 
on the development of a concerted policy regarding terrorists and 
terrorism, and a capability for dealing in a concerted manner with 
that threat. We worked on various crises such as TWA-847, the 
capture of Achille Lauro, the rescue of American students in Gre¬ 
nada and restoration of democracy on that small island, and the 
U.S. raid on Libya in response to their terrorist attacks. And as 
some may be willing to admit, there were efforts made to work 
with the Congress on legislative programs. 

There were many problems. I believed that we worked as hard as 
we could to solve them, and sometimes we succeeded and some- 
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times we failed. But at least we tried, and I want to tell you that I, 
for one, Will never regret having tried. 

I believe that this is a strange process that you are putting me 
and others through. Apparently tne President has chosen not to 
assert his prerogatives, and you have been permitted to make the 
rules. You called before you the officials of the Executive Branch. 
You put them under oath for what must be collectively thousands 
of hours of testimony. You dissect that testimony to find inconsist¬ 
encies and declare some to be truthful and others to be liars. You 
make the rulings as to what is proper and what is not proper. You 
put the testimony which you think is helpful to your goals up 
Before the people and leave others out. It is sort of like a baseball 
' game in which you are both the player and the umpire. It is a 
game in which you call the balls and strikes and where you deter¬ 
mine who is out and who is safe. And in the end you determine the 
score and declare yourselves the winner. 

From where I sit, it is not the fairest process. One thing is, I 
think, for certain, that you will not investigate yourselves in this 
matter . There is not much chance that you will conclude at the end 
of these hearings that the Boland Amendments and the frequent 
policy changes therefore were unwise, or that your restrictions 
should not nave been imposed on the Executive Branch. You are 
no t likely to conclude that the administration acted properly by 
trying to sustain the Freedom Fighters in Nicaragua, when they 
were abandoned, and you are not likely to conclude by commend¬ 
ing the President of the United States, who tried valiantly to recov¬ 
er our citizens and achieve an opening for strategically vital Iran. 

I would not be frank with you if I did not admit that the last 
several months have been very difficult for me and my family. It 
has been difficult to be in the front pages of every newspaper in 
the land day after day, to be the lead story on national television 
day after day, to be photographed thousands of times by bands of 
photographers who chase us around, since November, just because 
my name arose at the hearings. 

It is difficult to be caught in the middle of the constitutional 
struggle between the executive and legislative branches over who 
will formulate and direct the foreign policy of this nation. 

It is difficult to be vilified by people in and out of this body, some 
of who have proclaimed that I am guilty of criminal conduct even 
before they heard me. Others have said that I would not tell the 
truth when I came here to testify, and one member asked a person 
testifying before this body whether he would believe me under 
oath. I asked when I got here, if you don’t believe me, why call me 
at all? 

It has been difficult to see questions raised about my character 
and morality, my honesty, because only partial evidence was pro¬ 
vided. And as I indicated yesterday, I think it was insensitive of 
this committee to place before the cameras my home address at a 
time when my family and I are under 24-hour armed guard by over 
a dozen Government agents of the Naval Investigative Service be¬ 
cause of fear that terrorists will seek revenge for my official acts 
and carry out their announced intentions to kill me. 

It is also difficult to comprehend that my work at the NSC, all of 
which was approved and carried out in the best interests of our 
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country, has led to two massive parallel investigations staffed by 
over 200 people. It is mind-boggling to me that one of those investi- 

{ rations is criminal and that some here have attempted to crimina- 
ize policy differences between coequal branches of Government 
and the executive’s conduct of foreign affairs. 

I believe it is inevitable that the Congress will in the end blame 
the Executive Branch, but I suggest to you that it is the Congress 
which must accept at least some of the blame in the Nicaraguan 
Freedom Fighters matter. 

Plain and simple, the Congress is to blame because of the fickle, 
vacillating, unpredictable, “on again/off again” policy toward the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance, the so-called Contras. 

I do not believe that the support of the Nicaraguan Freedom 
Fighters can be treated as the passage of a budget. I suppose if the 
budget doesn’t get passed on time again this year, there will be in¬ 
evitably another extension of a month or two. But the Contras, the 
Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters are people, living, breathing—young 
men and women who have had to suffer a desperate struggle for 
liberty with sporadic and confusing support from the United States 
of America. 

Armies need food and consistent help, they need a flow of money, 
of arms, clothing and medical supplies. The Congress of the United 
States allowed the Executive to encourage them, to do battle and 
then abandon them. The Congress of the United States left soldiers 
in the field unsupported and vulnerable to their Communist en¬ 
emies. 

When the Executive Branch did everything possible within the 
law to prevent them from being wiped out by Moscow’s surrogates 
in Havana and Managua, you then had this investigation to blame 
the problem oil the Executive Branch. 

It does not make sense to me. In my opinion, these hearings have 
caused serious damage to our national interests. Our adversaries 
laugh at us and our friends recoil in horror. 

I suppose it would be one thing if the Intelligence Committees 
wanted to hear all of this in private and thereafter pass laws which 
in the view of Congress make for better policies or better function¬ 
ing of Government, but to hold them publicly for the whole world 
to see strikes me as very harmful. Not only does it embarrass our 
friends and allies with whom we have worked, many of whom have 
helped us in various programs, but it must also make them very 
wary of helping us again. 

I believe that these hearings, perhaps unintentionally so, have 
revealed matters of great secrecy in the operation of our Govern¬ 
ment, and sources and methods of intelligence activities have clear¬ 
ly been revealed, to the detriment of our security. 

As a result of rumor and speculation and innuendo, I have been 
accused of almost every crime imaginable. Wild rumors have 
abounded. Some media reports have suggested that I was guilty of 
espionage for the way I handled U.S. intelligence, some have said I 
was guilty of treason and suggested in front of my eleven-year-old 
daughter that I should be given the death penalty. Some said I 
stole $10 million, some said I was second only in power to the 
President of the United States, and others that I condoned drug 
trafficking to generate funds for the Contras, or that I personally 
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policy. It has even been suggested that I was the personal confidant 
of the President of the United States. 

These and many other stories are patently untrue. I don't mind 
telling you that I am angry at what some have attempted to do to 
me and my family. 

I believe that these committee hearings will show that you have 
struck some blows, but I am going to walk from here with my head 
high and my shoulders straight because I am proud of what we ac¬ 
complished. I am proud of the efforts that we made, and I am 
proud of the fight that we fought. I am proud of serving in the ad¬ 
ministration of a great President. I am not ashamed of anything in 
my professional or personal conduct. 

As we go through this process, I ask that you continue to please 
keep an open mind. Please be open minded and able to admit that 
perhaps your preliminary conclusions about me were wrong, and 
please also do not mistake my attitude for lack of respect. I am in 
awe of this great institution, just as I am in awe of the Presidency. 
Both are equal branches of government with separate areas of re¬ 
sponsibility under the Constitution that I have taken an oath to 
support and defend, and I have done so, as many of you have. 

And although I do not agree with what you are doing or the way 
that it is being done, I do understand your interest in obtaining the 
facts, and I have taken an oath to tell the truth in helping you to 
do so. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for this opportunity, I 
would just simply like to thank the tens of thousands of Americans 
who have communicated their support, encouragement, and pray¬ 
ers for me and my family in this difficult time. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Oliver North appears in appendix C.] 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much, Colonel North. I wish 
the record to show that the panel did not amend, delete or strike 
out any word or words or phrases from this opening statement. 
Furthermore, we did not put on testimony, words which we 
thought were helpful to our goals and leave the rest out. I am cer¬ 
tain you will agree with me, Colonel, that every word you wanted 
to present to the people of the United States was presented. Isn’t 
that correct, sir? 

Mr. North. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it was, and I was not referring 
to my testimony, but that which preceded me, sir, about me. 

Chairman Inouye. Secondly, you have suggested that these hear¬ 
ings have disclosed matters of great secrecym the operation of our 
government and sources and methods of intelligence activities have 
clearly been revealed to the detriment of our national security. 
May I once again advise you that according to the Director of the 
National Security Agency, General Odom, not a single bit of classi¬ 
fied material has been leaked by activities of this joint panel. 

The questioning will be resumed by Mr. Van Cleve. Mr. Van 
Cleve. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Colonel North. 

Mr. North. Good morning, counsel. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Good morning, Mr. Sullivan. 
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Mr. Sullivan. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Colonel North, in your opening statement, 
which you just gave, you testified that you graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1968, is that correct? 

Mr, North. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. In 1969, did you serve on active combat duty in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in the Republic of Vietnam? 

Mr. North. Sixty-nine, yes, correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And is it the case that during your service there 
you were awarded a series of military citations, including two 
Purple Hearts, the Bronze Star and the Silver Star? 

Mr. North. I was. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And the Silver Star was awarded for “conspicu¬ 
ous gallantry and intrepidity” in battle; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I believe that is the way the citation reads. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Col. North, Robert McFarlane has suggested 
that your Vietnam experience, affected your view of the Contras 
and tneir situation in Nicaragua. Is Mr. McFarlane correct about 
that? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I don't believe that anyone who served in 
Vietnam who saw what happened as a consequence of our efforts, 
when in my opinion we won all the battles and then lost the war, 
could ever be unaffected by that unless they were totally insensi¬ 
tive. __ 

I would also point out we didn't lose the war in Vietnam, we lost 
the war right here in this city. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you tell the committee, in your opinion, sir, 
what are the similarities between the war in Nicaragua and the 
war in Vietnam? 


Mr. Nos?;*. Well, the similarities are only in terms of what I 
would call the geostrategic similarities in that we had invested, 
rightly or wrongly, and I believe correctly, American credibility in 
support of democracy in South Vietnam, and the abandonment of 
South Vietnam in tne latter days of 1974 and culminating in the 
disaster that followed shortly thereafter, created just exactly what 
people said it would, the so-called domino effect with the collapse of 
Vietnam, the butchery of Cambodia, the communization of Laos 
and a threat to that part of the world. 

Aside from the devastation for tens of thousands of people, the 
deaths of hundreds of thousands, millions in Cambodia, the only 
other similarity comes when you invest that same kind of credibil¬ 
ity of this Nation on the support of the democratic outcome in Cen¬ 
tral America, and then begin to walk away from it. 

It is my belief that what I saw in Vietnam, where I saw the 
Army of South Vietnam and I saw the Vietnamese Marines, one of 
whom was my roommate as I went through basic school at Quan- 
tico, and who gave their lives for their country, the parallel is to 
see that in the campesinos, the young men and women of the Nica¬ 
raguan Resistance, is extraordinarily profound. 

Yesterday, the Attorney General of the United States authorized 
200,000 Nicaraguans to remain in this country as refugees from op¬ 
pression. That is but a small fraction of the refugees who have al¬ 
ready fled Nicaragua. If historical precedent is an example, when a 
Communist takeover occurs, between 10 and 25 percent of the pop- 
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ulation will flee that country and go to the next nearest democra¬ 
cy. 

And if that happens throughout Central America, from the Rio 
Grande to the Panama Canal, you are talking about something in 
the vicinity of 10 million human beings. Already 10 percent of the 
population of Nicaragua has fled. And so, when I said yesterday 
that the Contra, the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance, the young 
men and women who fight today in the fields of Nicaragua were 
not a product of Ollie North or Director Casey or even this govern¬ 
ment, they are a product, they were raised up as an army of oppo¬ 
sition by the Sanclinistas themselves. 

And what I see is a very distinct parallel in terms of the way the 
rest of the world sees our commitment. I believe that that is the 
way the President saw it. What we have happening, not as a paral¬ 
lel experience to Vietnam where our commitment increases to the 
point where—the commitment of American ground forces—but the 
fact is we have made a commitment to a democratic outcome in 
Central America, and a majority of both Houses have consistently 
reported that that is what they want. 

There have been differences as to how that should be achieved. 
But once we made the commitment to support the Democratic Re¬ 
sistance, we should have made that commitment a consistent one, 
and as soon as we begin to back away, the rest of the world looked 
at us and wondered if we had lost heart. 

We cannot be seen, I believe, in the world today as walking away 
and leaving failure in our wake. We must be able to demonstrate, 
not only in Nicaragua, but in Afghanistan and Angola and else¬ 
where where Freedom Fighters have been told, we will support 
you, we must be able to continue to do so. 

If we do not, we will be overwhelmed, ultimately we will be 
forced to commit American ground combat troops. This Nation 
cannot abide the communization of Central America. We cannot 
have Soviet bases on the mainland of this hemisphere. 

And what I worked very hard to achieve was an outcome of de¬ 
mocracy in Central America without the use of U.S. military force. 
There are certainly members of this body, and perhaps the rest of 
the Congress, who would feel that we should have used military 
force, American military force. 

My effort, and I believe what the President has said on it, is that 
the worst outcome we could have would be the consolidation of a 
Communist client state in Nicaragua and the spread of commu¬ 
nism throughout the region. 

The second worst outcome would be to have to use American 
forces, Marines like me and the sons of perhaps many of the mem¬ 
bers of this committee. My son. And we ought not to have to do 
that We will, if it comes to that, I am convinced. But there is an 
iy alternative, and the alternative is backing the Democratic Resist¬ 
ance in Nicaragua, a consistent program of support for democracy 
• k v in El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Costa Rica. 

Mr. Van Cleve. All right sir. 

I need to ask you the other side of the question. What, in your 
view, are the differences between the war in Vietnam and the war 
in Nicaragua? 
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Mr. North. Ten thousand miles to start with. You are talking 
about a war that is 400-and-some-odd miles from our borders. You 
are talking about the efforts of the Soviet Union, not on the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean, but right here in this hemisphere. 

Hours. I mean I have flown to Nicaragua in AVz hours. 

You are not talking about a day's trip like it used to be to go to 
Vietnam. We are talking about something right next door. That is 
the mcuor difference. 

Mr. Van Cleve. 1 think you have already said this, but I want 
the record to be clear on it. 

Would you agree that the United States finally withdrew from 
Vietnam because the war effort lost the support of the American 
people? Isn’t that correct, Colonel North? 

Mr. North. It did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now as you have said in prior testimony, in Oc¬ 
tober 1984, Congress adopted an amendment that is commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the Boland Amendment, one of a series of amend¬ 
ments, but it is generally agreed that the October 1984 amendment 
was the most restrictive form of that amendment. And I give you 
the date of the amendment to sort of help you place things in time, 
because I want to ask you a series of questions about the Soviet 
military position and the Soviet investment in Nicaragua as of the 
time when the United States decided to cut off funds to the Resist¬ 
ance. 

If you would please turn to exhibit 212, which I believe your 
counsel will find in what we refer to colloquially as the big books. 

These are not the subject matter books, but the large exhibit 
books. 

It is my earnest hope that you have been provided with a copy of 
exhibit 212. 

Chairman Inouye. Also may I interrupt at this point to advise 
all of you that we will have a series of votes in the United States 
Senate; the first at 9:30, the second at 10:00, and the third at 10:30. 

This will account for the absence of Members of the Senate 
during this period. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, do you have a copy of exhibit 212 in front of you? 
Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Van Cleve. This exhibit, for the record, is an unclassified 
document. It is a Defense Intelligence Agency analysis and the title 
is “Nicaragua: The Military Buildup, July 1979 to 11 January 
1985.” 

In short, it covers the period roughly from the time you began 
your service on the National Security Council, slightly prior to 
that, to the period about the same time when Congress decided to 
cut off the funds to the Resistance; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. If you would, Colonel North, I want to make 
sure that the committee is properly interpreting this particular 
chart so I would like to ask you some questions about it and make 
sure that I understand it correctly and that the committee has 
proper information. 
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I might say, by the way, just for your own reference, that this 
chart was used as a tab for a memorandum that you wrote at 
about this time, which appears in another exhibit that will be used, 
I think, in later examination. 

That is exhibit 260, just again for your reference and that of your 
counsel. 

Now, I take it what this chart shows, Colonel North, is the esti¬ 
mates made by the U.S. Government of the investments by the 
Soviet Union in Nicaraguan military forces; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And is it correct that the investment is shown 
period by period so that the chart demonstrates what the invest¬ 
ment is estimated to have been, say, for example, between the first 
of January 1981 and the first of January 1982, for example? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And does the chart correctly show, if we turn to 
the column that says "millions of United States dollars per 
period,” that the investment appears to have begun in the period 
jus^ prior to the beginning of the Reagan administration, ending in 
January 1, 1981? And it is a small investment, actually, isn’t it? 
Six million dollars? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And within 1 year, the investment grows to an 
additional $40 million; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

I would also, just if I may, counsel, point out that our estimates 
about what was happening in Nicaragua as early as August of 1979 
are at least—were by the assessment of Director Casey very poor. 

He viewed the earlier indications, prior to the a dm ini s tration, to 
be somewhat inaccurate, not because of any flaw particularly, but 
because the CIA was not collecting—and this is, after all, an at¬ 
tempt to go back post hoc and examine what actually occurred per¬ 
haps in some cases several years earlier. 

Director Casey made several times, I believe before the two Intel¬ 
ligence Committees, notice that our estimates of what was occur¬ 
ring in Nicaragua shortly after the revolution took power in July 
of 1979 all the way through the early days of the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration to be relatively poor. 

He is not say ng they are necessarily wrong, but we do not have 
a good grasp a> to when that began, but it certainly began before 
the Reagan administration arrived in Washington. 

Mr. Van Cleve. All right. 

And does the chart further show that within one additional year, 
the level of investment, annual investment, had grown from $40 
million to $90 million? 

Mr. North. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And the force level by that point had grown to 
41,000, is that correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And within an additional year, the investment 
had grown to $120 million, is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is right. 
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Mr. Van Cleve. And within one additional year, and this is by 
the first of January, 1985, the investment had grown to $250 mil¬ 
lion, is that correct/ 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now I did some arithmetic. My arithmetic is 
that that represents a toted of $506 million through that period. 
Would you agree with that? 

Mr. North. I would. And I believe that is a conservative esti¬ 
mate; and it is military hardware alone. It does not talk about 
other kinds of investments. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand. And I might add, that the chart 
shows again by that period the force had grown to 62,000 troops. 
Are you aware, Colonel North, of any intelligence available to the 
U.S. Government which would suggest that there is anything inac¬ 
curate about this publicly available, unclassified, Defense Intelli¬ 
gence Agency data? 

Mr. North. I’m sure there are other indications, for example, 
that would show the force to be actually higher. My assessment of 
this is, and I think it was consistent with wnat others were saying 
at the time, is that that is a conservative estimate. For example, by 
1985, there were probably more than 62,000 in the active force and 
in the reserves and militia. Given the limited capability for collec¬ 
tion, there probably were by that point in time well over 62,000. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it that this would represent the largest 
military force anywhere in Central America, is that correct? 

Mr. North. It is not only the largest in Centred America, it is the 
largest of all Central America combined. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And I take it it also represents a force larger 
than that currently stationed by the United States in South Korea, 
is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. What it also does not show, counsel, 
is the number of Soviet, East German, North Korean, PLO, Libyan, 
and Cuban advisers, all of whom were there early on. 

Mr. Van Cleve. To your knowledge, as of this time in early 1985, 
how would the level of support which the Soviets had provided in 
military assistance to Nicaragua compare to the level of support 
which the United States had given to the Contras before the 
Boland Amendment cutoff? 

Mr. North. Well, it is about 50 to 1.1 am looking at a parallel. I 
don't have the exact figures before me, but it was considerably 
more by a—several orders of magnitude. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now the committee heard testimony in late May 
from Adolfo Calero, and Mr. Calero testified, if I recall his testimo¬ 
ny correctly, that it was his estimate that the Sandinistas had re¬ 
ceived about $2.5 billion from the Soviet Union in total assistance. 
Now this is probably both military and economic assistance, plus 
what had come from the Eastern bloc and from other Western 
countries, and he estimated that they had received more than 
100,000 tons of materials, of lethal material, from the Soviet Union. 
And he further estimated that the Contras had probably received 
about five percent, or perhaps as much, he said, as 10 percent of 
that amount of material from their allies. 

Does that seem to you to be accurate, an accurate assessment of 
the relative levels of support? 
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Mr. North. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So in terms of total assistance,, if the Sandinistas 
have received what Mr. Calero says is $2.5 billion and what our 
own unclassified estimate shows is about $3 billion in assistance, 
we have given the Contras a small fraction of that level of support 
so far, is that correct? 

Mr. North. A very small fraction. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And that was the situation, or nearly at that 
level of investment, at the time of the Boland cutoff, is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. What effect would the Boland cutoff then have 
had on the Contras if they had been left completely unassisted by 
private individuals in the United States? 

Mr. North. Our assessment was that if there was not something 
done, beginning with the, first of all, cutoff of funds in *84 and then 
the proscriptions later on in the year, that within 6 to 10 months, 
the Nicaraguan Resistance would cease to be, that they would be 
annihilated in the field, and that the refugee flow, which is already 
considerable, would probably treble and that that would have a 
considerable effect on the neighboring democracies. 

We knew at that point in time that the Command and Control 
Center, Logistics Support, and basic guidance was all for the Salva¬ 
doran Communist guerrillas—known as FMLN—would derive di¬ 
rectly from Managua. Their broadcast facilities, their Command 
and Control Centers, were all in Managua. 

And we were very concerned that the considerable investment 
we had made in assisting the Salvadorans and the restoration of 
democracy in that country, that the Honduran Democracy, which 
was fledgling at the time and beginning to grow, and that the de¬ 
mocracy of long-term in Costa Rica would be placed under great 
threat. Even more important, counsel, is that those leaders in the 
region saw it the same way. 

Mr. Van Cleve. What, in your view, was the purpose of the mas¬ 
sive Soviet investment in Nicaragua? 

Mr. North. Well, I think the Soviets have a neat way of doing it. 
I’m accused of dreaming up neat things. The Soviets obviously, 
from what they hav e sai ch and every indication that we know ofr - 
are not willing to go to war over Nicaragua. And, in fact, they 
neatly side-stepped the issue and it is a very clever use of the dia¬ 
lectic. They don't come out and advocate until they are absolutely 
certain that the revolution is going to succeed as it did in Cuba. 
They don't come out and advocate a 100 percent commitment. 

What they have done is they have provided a steady and consist¬ 
ent and increasing level of military and economic support to Nica¬ 
ragua in hopes that their revolution will succeed. 

And, of course, the quotes of the leadership of Nicaragua show 
them to be truly what they are. In fact, they aren't even Marxists; 
they are Leninists. They believe deeply in the vanguard of the 
party. 

These are the words that Vladimir Ilich Lenin used in 1917 and 
in 1918 when he was taking charge of what was going on in the 
Soviet Union. These are the same words that Fidel Castro used. 
And yet they always are consistent, and when they approach us 
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here in this country and people who think that they are agrarian 
reformers or that they are simply labor organizers or democrats, 
they are very, veiy careful to stay away from those terms when 
they are talking with us. 

It is cm extraordinary experience to see what is going on. The So¬ 
viets desperately want to achieve the consolidation of a Soviet 
client state on the mainland of this hemisphere. It will be disas¬ 
trous for our foreign policy, ultimately it will be disastrous for our 
ability to respond to NATO, to keep open trade routes through the 
Caribbean, and could well result in using Punta Huete, the largest 
military airfield south of the Rio Grande, or the ports at El Bluff 
and Corinto for Soviet naval activities, something they have never 
had on this hemisphere since the last Russian colony on the west 
coast of the United States in the 1800s. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So that— I believe you have answered the ques¬ 
tion but—so that it is clear, you are not telling us the Soviets are a 
group of disinterested philanthropists who are hoping that some 
fellow ideological groups can succeed. They are making a military 
investment, aren’t they, Colonel? 

Mr. North. They are making a major military investment and 
an economic investment. The Soviets are outspending us in our 
own hemisphere about 5 to 1 in dollars alone. They have more mili¬ 
tary advisers in this hemisphere than we do, south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Just very briefly, at some point the Soviet 
Union decided to allow the Nicaraguans, the Sandinistas, to use 
the Hind-D helicopter, and in effect they were allowed to import a 
series of those helicopters. 

Roughly when did that occur? 

Mr. North. I am not sure that the use of “allowed”— the Soviets 


had every intention of bringing the Hind over there. The Soviets 
delivered the weapon system once we had indicated that we were 
failing in our effort to keep the Resistance going, and made an 
effort to use it—starting, I believe, in late 1984 or early ’85, the 
first deliveries. 


They achieved significant operational experience with it in Af¬ 
ghanistan, knew it to be a very effective counter-insurgency 
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Nicaraguan and Cuban pilots are flying them. 

It is the most devastating attack helicopter in the world today, 
and I am not trying to impugn any of our defense contractors, but 
if we can get the model, we ought to build it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it it is clear from that, then, that the So¬ 


viets are willing to make available to the Sandinistas whatever 
type of military technology they need to win? 

Mr. North. To win- 


Mr. Van Cleve. They have, in fact, done so? 

Mr. North. I believe that the Soviets—and I think the Intelli¬ 


gence Committees and other committees have heard in open testi¬ 
mony—that it is—at least was when I left the administration in 
November, it was our assessment that the Soviets were willing to 
give them anything necessary to win short of provoking an Ameri- 
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can military response, and thus the Soviets appear to be reluctant 
to give them MIG aircraft. 

The Soviets have not done that. The MIG would be an extraordi¬ 
nary change in the balance of power in that part of the world. 

Today the only really effective deterrent to the Sandinista mili¬ 
tary machine in Central America is a now-effective field army in 
El Salvador and the Air Force in Honduras. 

And, were the Soviets to bring the MIG in, they have been told 
several times directly that that was a provocation that was beyond 
the bounds and that we would respond. They were told that direct¬ 
ly by officials well above my pay grade. And I think the Soviets 
have recognized that would be one step too far. 

They have walked to the edge and they have backed their allies 
in Managua to the hilt, but they are not willing to provoke us into 
a military response. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like you now, if you would, to turn to 
exhibit 213. 

This is a document for identification for the record commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the San Jose Declaration. It was prepared in early 
March, 1985, and it is my understanding, Colonel North, that you 
were there when this document was written; is that correct? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I don’t want to take anything from the lead¬ 
ers of the Nicaraguan Resistance. They are the drafters of this doc¬ 
ument. I was blessed to be with them and work on this, and with 
them in the course of time that this was being prepared and sever¬ 
al other Americans assisted them. But this is their product, and I 
consider it an honor to have been invited to participate in assisting 
them. But it is their document. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The reason I asked whether you were present is 
that I’m going to ask you some questions about the political back¬ 
ground of the document, and I thought that you would then be in a 
position to answer those questions. 

I take it the San Jose Declaration was a political unity document 
written by the Contra leaders; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And it was written by people who were very un¬ 
comfortable with each other; is that correct? 

— Mr . North . In an y democrac y, I t hin k the great blessing of de- 
mocracy is that there are always people who will be in contention, 
and one of the great things about this unity effort is there are 
people with differing views who are represented in this unity, and I 
dont think it is so much that they were personally uncomfortable 
with one another. They all recognized that they were in unity on 
one issue, and that was in opposing the Communists in Managua 
who had seized control of their country and that brought them to¬ 
gether, even though one might have one view of how the economy 
should work, and another one ought to have another view of how 
big the military ought to be. They all wanted one outcome, and 
that was democracy in their country, and so they had differing 
views, but I don’t want to characterize it that they were at each 
others throats when I wasn’t in the room. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I had something a little more specific in mind, 
Colonel North. It is my understanding that some of the leaders 
who participated in drafting this document served in the Sandi- 
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nista leadership and had actually participated in confiscating the 
property of some of the other Contra leaders with whom they were 
sitting in the same room drafting this document; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Clkve. So it is a pretty remarkable thing, isn’t it, that 
they were able to sit down and draft a unity document together? 
Isn't it? 

Mr. North. It is indeed. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And this document was intended as a peace 
offer to the Sandinista government; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct, and it was tendered as such. 

Mr. Van Cleve. What the Resistance leadership did was to agree 
to a political program that they would tender to the Sandinistas as 
a peace offer; is that correct? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Let's take a look at this declaration and see 
what kind of offer the Contra leadership made to the Sandinista 
government. 

This is in March, 1985, now, about 3% or 4 months, I guess, after 
the Boland Amendment was passed? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. If you look at the first page of the document, 
down toward the bottom, I guess it would be the second full para¬ 
graph before the end of the first page, it starts: “In conclusion, the 
national crisis we face did not grow out of a confrontation between 
imperialism and the revolution as the Sandinista front pretends, 
but out of the contradictions which emerged from the clash be¬ 
tween democratic expectations of the Nicaraguan people and the 
imposition of a totalitarian system such as that which is being im¬ 
planted in our country by the Sandinista Front.” 

Now what I want to ask you, Colonel North, is, is that what the 
Contra leadership honestly believed to be the case? Was that their 
view of what was happening in Nicaragua at that time? 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Now turning to the next page of the docu¬ 
ment, there is a section called “Common Aspirations.” The docu- 
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that describe the political program of the Contra leadership for the 
people of Nicaragua, and I note, if you look down toward the 
bottom of the page, the first element, A, is—it says, “In order to 
carry out the foregoing, the following is required: And it starts; “ 
To recognize the primacy of civilian society with respect to the 
state. 


Now, that is basically the principle on which this country is 
founded, isn’t it? 

Mr. North. Yes, it is. Individual liberty. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And the Contra leadership believed that as well 
and that’s what they wanted for Nicaragua; correct? 

Mr. North. That is indeed. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And the second principle: “Full respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms of expression, assembly, 
religion and education.” 

Mr. North. All of which are denied in Managua today. 
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Mr. Van Cleve. And that is what the Contra leadership actually 
wanted for the people of Nicaragua; is that correct? 

Mr. North. It is. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I notice that Point G is freedom to organize— 
this is on the next page, Colonel North—freedom to organize 
unions. I take it that that is something that is also denied in Nica¬ 
ragua today; is that correct? 

Mr. North. You can be in a union in Nicaragua today: The state- 
controlled, state-operated, state-managed, state-directed union, 
unions. 

Mr. Van Cleve. But you can’t be in a union that is like an 
American union, can you? 

Mr. North. Oh, no. But you can’t in any Communist society. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So, is it fair to say, Colonel North, that the San 
Jose Declaration was an honest and complete statement of the po¬ 
litical program of the Contra leadership as it was presented to the 
Nicaraguan people at that time? 

Mr. North. Yes. And just like our own Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence and our own Constitution, which we celebrate the bicenten¬ 
nial year of this year, it was hammered out in compromise and 
with differing views by men who all sought a common purpose. 

And I think that is important. They nave been mischaracterized 
in many cases by a very effective propaganda apparatus of the So¬ 
viets, and the Cubans, and the Nicaraguans. In some cases support¬ 
ed by Americans, an American public relations firm which works 
for the Sandinista government. 

And the fact is that was hammered out the same way as the 
founders of our own Constitution did in a hot, sweaty room with 
differing opinions, and it was something to be part of this, and I 
mean that—I get a little emotional about it, perhaps, more so than 
perhaps some thought I should have. 

But when the President of the United States referred to the simi¬ 
larities between the Nicaraguan Resistance and our own Founding 
Fathers, he meant that. He knew what this document represented, 
and it means a lot. And it was truly an effort to arrive at an ami¬ 
cable conclusion to a bloody war inside that country, and it was a 
war of liberation and it still is a war of liberation, and these men 
made those lands of compromises just like the men who gathered 
in Philadelphia did 200 years ago, and that is, after all, the essence 
of democracy. 

Mr. Van C leve. Would you t u r n l u exliibit 214, pleaseM n ee d to 
ask you about this document. Colonel North, because it was pub¬ 
lished by the Government of Nicaragua shortly after the San Jose 
Declaration. 


For the record, this is an opinion piece written by the Nicara¬ 
guan Ambassador to the United States, Carlos Tunnerman Bem- 
heim, and was published in the Washington Post on March 30, 
1985, and it is entitled “We Will Never Negotiate With the Con¬ 
tras.” 


I need to ask you about some of the statements made in this edi¬ 
torial, because they purport to be factual statements by the Ambas¬ 
sador, and 1 want to find out how accurate they are. 

If you would look first at the first paragraph, the first numbered 
paragraph in this editorial, Ambassador Bernheim says, when he is 
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explaining why "'we will never negotiate with the Contras,” which 
apparently is the stated position of the Nicaraguan Government, 
he says, number one, “the Contras are led by officers of the hated 
Guardia Nacionale, the main prop of the Somoza dictatorship that 
brutalized the Nicaraguan people for more than 40 years until our 
Sandinista revolution threw them out in July 1979.” 

Now is that an accurate statement or not, Colonel North? 

Mr. North. No. But I don't think we should expect accuracy in 
media from the folks in Managua. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I want to give them the benefit of the doubt, 
Colonel North. I just asked you whether or not you thought it was 
an accurate statement? 

Mr. North. No, I do not believe it to be accurate. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would you say specifically why not? 

Mr. North. Because much of the leadership of the Nicaraguan 
Resistance, even in the largest of the groups opposing the Sandinis- 
tas, are composed of former Sandinistas themselves. Two of the 
three principal members, the leadership of the United Nicaraguan 
Opposition, which came from the San Jose Declaration, two of the 
three of them were former Sandinistas themselves. 

So, the fact is that the leadership of the Nicaraguan Resistance 
are comprised of real Nicaraguans, not members of the Somoza 
Guard. There are, indeed, members of the former National Guard 
who are a part of the Nicaraguan Resistance, and they are Nicara¬ 
guans, too. 

I do not define those people as the brutal precursors of a return 
of “Somozismo”, as the Sandinistas put it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Turning to paragraph number two, and this is a 
particularly, I think, important statement by the Ambassador. He 
says, ‘The Contras are terrorists whose attacks are directed pri¬ 
marily against our civilian population.” 

Now, is that true or not, Colonel North, based on your experi¬ 
ence? 

Mr. North. No, it is not. And major efforts were made certainly 
when I was involved in, as I have admitted to the committee, in 
discussing military activities with them. Efforts were made with— 
when the CIA was engaged with them. And I am sure they cure 
being made now to focus on those kinds of targets which are princi¬ 
pally military and principally those things that will avoid civilian 
casualties.--;- 

There is a very real reason for that. No guerrilla army can ever 
survive if it alienates the civilian population. 

The Nicaraguan Resistance grew from about 6,000 to over 16,000 
during the period of time in which I was their principal point of 
contact, ana the reason it grew is because it enamored the Nicara¬ 
guan people of a solution to the problem of communism. 

In other words, the Resistance couldn't and wouldn't have sur¬ 
vived had it done the kinds of things that Ambassador Tunner- 
mann has described here. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Turning to numbered paragraph 3, and I think 

E robably this is the last relatively specific allegation or statement 
y the Ambassador, the Ambassador says “The Contras are not an 
indigenous rebel group, but a collection of mercenaries recruited, 
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paid, armed and directed by the CIA, and they would cease to exist 
without U.S. support.” 

Is that correct or not? 

Mr. North. That is absolutely incorrect. 

The Contras, the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance, the Free¬ 
dom Fighters are indeed Nicaraguan. 

In fact, there are far fewer foreign, that is American or other 
Western, democratic advisers with the Nicaraguan Resistance than 
there ever were with the Sandinistas themselves. 

The Sandinistas came to power with the direct support of Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. The Sandinistas could not have arrived in 
Managua without that support. They would not have arrived there 
without it. And they could not sustain themselves there without 
continuing it today. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like now to turn to another line of ques¬ 
tioning. 

Before I do, let me just very briefly summarize your testimony at 
this point and see if I have it accurately. 

You have testified that during the period from 1979 through the 
beginning of 1985, the Soviet military and economic investment in 
Nicaragua outstripped by a factor of at least five to one any invest¬ 
ment made by the United States in supporting the Contras. 

You further testified as to the outlines of the political program of 
the Contra leadership based on your personal knowledge and con¬ 
versations with that leadership, and you have finally testified 
about the nature of the Contra forces and their activities in trying 
to support their opposition to the Sandinista regime; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like now to turn to the Boland Amend¬ 
ment itself, Colonel North. And obviously this is one of the key 
issues before the committee. 

You testified yesterday about it to a certain extent and I know 
that you are not a lawyer and you probably feel fortunate about 
that, and I think I can probably understand why. 

Mr. North. I have developed a fond rapport for lawyers, certain 
of them. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I make that statement, Colonel North, because I 
want to preface my questions with a clear understanding that I am 
n o t going to ask you for your legal opinion. I am going to ask you 
for your understanding about things at the time as they were. 

Now, yesterday you testified that you believed that you and the 
people you had worked with in the Government had made every 
effort to comply with the Boland Amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I believe we did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. What I want to do is I want to find out as best I 
can, and again at about the same period of time, say early to mid- 
1985, exactly what it was you thought that you personally as a 
member of the NSC staff were prohibited from doing by the Boland 
Amendment. 

As I have reviewed your testimony yesterday, and it is not en¬ 
tirely clear to me—so you knew that there were restrictions being 
imposed on the Government by the Boland Amendment, but what 
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was your understanding of the restrictions that applied to your ac¬ 
tivity as a member of the NSC staff? 

Mr. North. My understanding was that, first of all, we were to 
work to comply with Boland and that we were to work to keep 
alive the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Second, I did not view, nor did my superiors view that the Na¬ 
tional Security Council staff was covered by Boland. 

There were people who were concerned about that, and we 
sought and obtained legal advice to the effect that it was not; not 
the least of those was Director Casey. 

Mr. Van Clevr. Did you ever get any kind of written legal opin¬ 
ion from Director Casey on that point? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall. I—we may have. I, and if I did, it 
would have been left in my files, I suppose. 

Mr. Van Clevr. Can you tell the committee whether you ever 
obtained any other written legal advice on that specific question of 
the coverage of the Boland Amendment for the NSC? 

Mr. North. There was a legal opinion provided by counsel to the 
Intelligence Oversight Board. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Any other opinions? Either way, either taking 
the position that the NSC was covered, or taking the position that 
it was not covered that you can recall? 

Mr. North. Certainly, we had many newspaper articles at the 
time, that no U.S. Government support whatsoever of any kind et 
cetera, could be provided. There were lots of so-called legal scholars 
who provided that kind of advice to the media. 

I had discussions with, I am trying to remember—excuse me. 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. North. I had discussions with Mr. John Norton Moore of the 
American Bar Association on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Van Cleve. About this subject? 

Mr. North. Yes. He clearly did not view this to be—first, he did 
not view Boland to be constitutional within the framework of the 
Constitution. Second of all, he did not think it applied to the NSC. 
And there were several other lawyers who felt the same way. 

The bottom line of it is we looked at that as saying that, very 
clearly the CIA could not use its appropriated moneys for this, and 
we couldn’t use DOD moneys for these purposes, but very clearly, 
Boland did not proscribe the National Security Council from being 
the point of contact, the coordinator, whatever. 

— Mr. Van Cleve. Ye s terday, you w o r o- asked about exhibit 109, - 
Colonel North, which is a letter from Robert McFarlane to Con¬ 
gressman Michael Barnes, dated September 12, 1985. I hope that 
your counsel has the exhibit before hiim at the witness table. 

Mr. North. Which book? 

Mr. Van Cleve. I think probably in the large set of exhibit 
books. 

Mr. Sullivan. What is the number, counsel? 

Mr. Van Cleve. One-hundred and nine. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would it be fair to say that Mr. McFarlane’s 
letter appears at a minimum to accept the view that NSC expendi¬ 
tures must comply with the Boland Amendment? 
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Mr. North. It appears to, yes. My understanding of that at the 
time was we were talking about taking a hunk of the NSC budget 
and going out to buy guns with it. Obviously, we weren’t going to 
do that. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you discuss that specific question of NSC 
coveraje with Mr. McFarlane at the time the letter was being 

Mr. NoRTH. I honestly don’t recall. I admitted yesterday that this 
is a misleading, evasive and- 

Mr. Van Cleve. I am sorry. That is not where I am headed at 

{ iresent. I just wanted to know whether or not you and Mr. McFar- 
ane had in fact discussed this question at the time. 

Mr. North. Well, at the time of the letter, I don’t believe we did. 
But almost well oyer a year before, when I became engaged as the 
point of contact, if you will, for the Resistance, we had looked at 
where we were heading. 

We would already have seen drafts of various pieces of legisla¬ 
tion coming down, and looked at the fact the NSC was not pro¬ 
scribed by those statutes or resolutions. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And again, to your knowledge, Colonel North, 
the Boland Amendment is not a criminal statute, is it? 

Mr. North. Certainly not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The reason I ask you that question is that it is 
not a statute—it is a statute that is intended to control the rela¬ 
tions between the Executive Branch and Congress where the spend¬ 
ing of taxpayer funds is concerned; is that right? 

Mr. North. I understood Boland to be an appropriations meas¬ 
ure; in other words, here is moneys and here is what you can and 
cannot do with those moneys. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Right. Now, you said in your opening statement 
words to the effect that the NSC itself is the direct personal arm of 
the President, in advising the President, coordinating and thereby 
directing the execution of the foreign policy of the United States; is 
that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So, your actions with respect to the Contras rep¬ 
resented the direct implementation of the policy of the President 
on these sensitive foreign policy issues; correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now, if you were directly carrying out the for¬ 
eign policy of the President in working with the Contras, it would 
-be neces sary to show that Congr ess int e nd e d - to int e rf e r e with the 
President's carrying out of his foreign policy before it could be 
shown that you were violating the Boland Amendment, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And it is clear, isn’t it, that when Congress 
wants to control the President’s conduct in a statute like this, espe¬ 
cially in foreign policy, it usually says so explicitly? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. In fact, since the NSC was created in 1947, no 
significant change in its operations has been made by Congress 
without explicit mention of the NSC, has it? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 
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Mr. Van Clevk. And it is also clear, isn’t it, that if Congress told 
the President he could not ask foreign countries or private individ¬ 
uals for financial or other official assistance for the Contras, there 
would be serious doubt about whether Congress had exceeded its 
constitutional power, correct? 

Mr. North. You are asking for my opinion, I think there is no 
doubt. If the Congress had passed such a measure, it would clearly, 
in my opinion, be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And you are basing that at least in part on your 
conversation with John Norton Moore of the University of Virginia 
Law School? 

Mr. North. And others. Marines can read. I am just telling you 
that we went to some lengths to look at these things. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The Boland Amendment wasn’t intended to pre¬ 
vent the transfer of basic intelligence information to the Contras, 
was it? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And this was in fact by far the principal form of 
assistance rendered to the Contras by U.S. Government officials at 
your request during this period, wasn’t it, the transfer of basic in¬ 
telligence information? 

Mr. North. Yes. And we are talking specifically of the two prin¬ 
cipal government officials, three perhaps, with whom I was in 
touch. That was, to my knowledge, the only real substance of what 
they did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand. And as part of your job, you were 
expected to know in detail exactly what the Contras were doing, 
both politically and militarily, weren’t you? 

Mr. North. I tried to, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. There is nothing in the Boland Amendment that 
was intended to prohibit that, is there? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The Boland Amendment can also be read to 
allow general strategic military advice as opposed to advice on spe¬ 
cific operations and tactics, can’t it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And the military advice that you gave was in 
fact limited to that type of general strategic advice, wasn’t it? 

Mr. North. Yes. I want to clarify one thing, and I think I owe at 
least Chairman Hamilton, because I did appear before your com¬ 
mittee, and I did mislead your committee, but I want to reiterate 
again that I never did sit do w n in the battlefield and sit and plan a 
specific tactical operation with them, that I did provide as much as 
I was able and as oft as I was able the kind of broader strategic 
advice I thought was appropriate to the circumstances. 

On a number of occasions I addressed issues that I thought were 
important to them that they could not or should not attack certain 
types of targets because it would indeed have the effect of alienat¬ 
ing the population. And to my knowledge, they made efforts to 
abide by that kind of advice, were certainly not given as direction 
or specific “you must do this,’’ but to simply say “here is what 
needs to be done, here is how the training ought to be done.’’ 

We even published a first draft of a code of conduct for the forces 
while they were down there during the period of time that the 
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Boland proscriptions obtained. And although I did mislead your 
committee when I appeared before it, I want to reiterate at least 
that part of it, that that was done in good faith, and the whole 
effort to open a Southern Front was done with that same kind of 
good-faith effort to the Resistance. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The Boland Amendment, as far as you know, is 
not intended to control the conduct of private citizens, is it? 

Mr. North. There is nothing in any of the Boland proscriptions, 
to my knowledge, that refers to them. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So it doesn't prevent private citizens from rais¬ 
ing money or contributing money to the Contras, does it? 

Mr. North. Nor do I believe it could. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now do I understand correctly that you gave a 
number of speeches to people who were interested in the problem 
in Nicaragua; is that correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. And I would point out, counsel, that I not only 
gave that to proponents, I also gave that same speech to opponents. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Do I understand correctly that at least at one 
point you developed a slide show that went with that presentation? 
Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And, to your knowledge, does the slide show— 
let me step back here. 

If the committee wanted to find out what in substance you were 
telling these groups of people who were for or against the Presi¬ 
dent's Contra policy, one good way of doing that would be to look 
at that slide show, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. North. I would welcome the opportunity to at least show the 
first of the two punches that I have oeen accused of delivering. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And to your knowledge, Colonel, where are 
those slides today? 

Mr. North. My knowledge is that they were left behind in my 
office, and Lord only knows where they are now. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I see, but for all you know, they may still be 
there? 

Mr. North. They could be. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And if the committees wanted to obtain them, 
they would simply have to make a request for that? 

Mr. North. Counsel advises me that they are still there. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Again, so if the committees wanted to obtain 
them—they are unclassified—and we would simply have to ask for 
them? 

— Mr . North . Ye s. There a r e s e ver al s li de s i n the presentation 
which were declassified, reconnaissance aircraft photographs, some 
of which have already been published in various publications put 
out by the State and Defense Department. But they are all unclas¬ 
sified, yes. 

Chairman Inouye. May I interrupt at this point so there will be 
no misunderstanding. 

When the committee submitted the request for documents, we re¬ 
quested everything. We did not exclude anything. If those slides 
were in the possession of the Executive Branch, they had to give it 
to us. So I don't want the impression to be left that this panel ex¬ 
cluded certain documents and accepted only those that we needed 
or wanted, and I'm certain counsel is well aware of this. 
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Mr. Van Cleve. Mr. Chairman, may I just say for the record, 
that of course I did not intend to suggest otherwise. I believe the 
slides may have been recently located. It is obviously a matter of 
' inadvertence. 

I simply wanted t o confirm for the record t ha t the_slides were in. 
fact available. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Liman. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it was a matter of 
inadvertence. I think the record is clear that, because Colonel 
North chose to invoke his fifth amendment privilege, we did not 
have information either from Colonel North or his counsel until re¬ 
cently, and his counsel brought to our attention that these slides 
existed last week, and as a result of that information that he 
brought to our attention, we were able to locate them. But we and 
the NSC and the FBI and all the other agencies that have been 
going through documents have been doing it without the guidance 
of the author. 

Mr. Sullivan. Just so the record is straight here, Mr. Chairman, 
if I might, we understand that those slides have been available at 
the White House since Colonel North left there, and they have 
been sitting over there and they’re presently in the possession, I 
believe, of White House counsel staff. 

When it came time for Colonel North to be given the documents 
that the committee had, we requested that he be' given his slides. 
The committee stated that it did not have the slides. We made a 
half a dozen insistent requests to the committee. We said they 
must exist, go and find them. And in fact, out of that process, they 
were found. They exist over there at the White House. 

If you made a request for everything at the White House and it 
has been pending for some montns, then they were there and they 
weren’t given. I suspect it’s just inadvertence and no one is to 
blame for the problem, and I certainly hope that the assertion of 
one’s constitutional right to remain silent cannot be grounds for 
fault, Mr. Liman. 

Chairman Inouye. I just didn’t want the record to show that we 
had excluded those slides and intentionally not requested that. 

If I may through this means, I am now officially requesting the 
White House to forthwith send those slides to the joint panel. 

Mr. Sullivan. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we made the 
same insistent request with respect to tape recordings, and I think 
that as a result of our request to the committee, the committee has 

g one b a ck to the Wh i t e Hou s e and ha s found tape r e cording s mad e 

y Colonel North during- 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Sullivan, you are correct. 

Mr. Sullivan. Thankyou, sir. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed? 

Chairman Inouye. Please do. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.. 

Colonel North, you are familiar with the Neutrality Act, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. North. I hope you aren't going to ask me to quote it. But, 
yes, I know what it pertains to. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Basically, and I am paraphrasing, obviously, the 
Neutrality Act prohibits tne organization of military expeditions 
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from the United States against other countries with whom we are 
at peace, correct? 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And you and General Secord—let me ask you is 
this your testimony, that you and General Secord scrupulously 
tried to comply with the Neutrality Act in setting up and running 
the Contra resupply operation? 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you ever request, direct or otherwise partici¬ 
pate in the shipment of arms from the United States to Central 
America as part of the covert Contra resupply operation? 

Mr. North. Never. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it then that any report in a publication 
such as the recent report in the Washingtonian magazine suggest¬ 
ing that there were, in fact, arms shipments from Dulles Airport 
under false manifest is, to your knowledge, untrue? 

Mr. North. I have not read the Washingtonian report and I 
don’t read most of the news about myself, but I will tell you abso¬ 
lutely, categorically, there was never a single bullet, rifle, any 
piece of ordnance that I know of, that was shipped from the United 
States of America as a part of the covert operation that I was co¬ 
ordinating or managing or directing. 

I will tell you also that when I was alerted by one of our people 
working on this project that there was to be a shipment from a 
U.S. airfield—-not a military field but a civilian field—I alerted the 
Customs Department and I alerted the FBI to it. 

We scrupulously avoided breaking any U.S. law. We made every 
effort to comply not only with Boland, but with the Arms Export 
Control Act and what I thought were sanctions against solicitation. 
We made every effort to comply with the law. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Colonel North, I don’t want to ask you to repeat 
your testimony of yesterday afternoon, but I believe that you did 
admit that correspondence with Congress that you drafted together 
with Robert McFarlane in 1985 and 1986 was misleading. 

Mr. North. It was indeed. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You have also admitted that you altered some of 
the documents in which you most clearly described your role and 
Mr. McFarlane’s role in assisting the Contras; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I take it you intended to mislead the Congress? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. If you weren’t violating the Boland Amendment, 
why was it necessary? 

Mr. North. I want to, first of all, say that I am not justifying 
that either. I happen to have very high regard for Chairman Ham¬ 
ilton, and any or the things that I have said about leaks from the 
Congress, I did not mean to impugn Congressman Hamilton or Sen¬ 
ator Inouye. 

What I was concerned about—and I think my superiors were 
concerned about—is the fact that we had lives at risk, we had a 
program at great risk. I do not believe that there ought to be cir¬ 
cumstances in which people like myself have to make judgments 
over lives or lies. 
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And, as I advocated back in June a year ago, I think that we 
need to have some kind of process by wnich the Executive can, in 
and of itself, discreetly prepare to talk to discreet members of Con¬ 
gress about what should be done. 

We, after all, have to go to the Congress to get appropriated 
fhnds. If we are to conduct covert operations as they are currently 
specified in the National Security Act and Hughes-Ryan and by Ex¬ 
ecutive Order 12833, we have to come to the Congress to get those 
moneys. 

What I am suggesting, gentlemen, is that the process has not 
worked. It has been indiscreet at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and I am not justifying what I did except to say to you 
that if I had divulged what I was doing, if Mr. McFarlane had di¬ 
vulged what I was doing, many, many lives were at stake. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like to move on now to questions con¬ 
cerning the Iran initiative, and I would like to begin by asking you 
some questions about terrorism and the Government’s actions 
toward terrorism as background for your involvement in the Iran 
initiative itself. 

Colonel North, can you define “terrorism” for us? 

Mr. North. We went through a great effort in the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s Task Force to come up with a definition of terrorism. I have 
been described as a terrorist by people outside this counter. It was 
written up that way in Izvestia, I believe. Terrorism is in itself acts 
of violence or threats of violence perpetrated in such a way as to 
cause some kind of political outcome absent what one would consid¬ 
er to be an act of a declaration of war. 

Most often those are acts of hostage taking or of brutality de¬ 
signed to influence the political process in a particular country. We 
see acts of terrorism, like the kidnapping of President Duarte’s 
daughter, designed to influence his policies toward the FMLN Com¬ 
munist guerrillas. You see acts of brutality in Europe at the Rome 
and Vienna airport perpetrated by Abu Nidal, the one who has 
threatened to lull me, designed to intimidate American tourists 
from traveling to Europe and even affect the economic situation 
and the willingness of Americans to feel that they can travel any¬ 
where as they should. 

We have been blessed in this country that we have not seen the 
kind of terrorism that has been so rampant in the Middle East and 
in Europe. We have been blessed because, for whatever reason, 
even in the days of the late 1960s and early 1970s, when there was 
great political dissension in this country, Americans, by their very 
nature, thank God, don’t believe in those kinds of activities. And so 
even though there were groups of people who would have liked to 
have done more than they did, they were brought to justice and 
turned in most often by plain old Americans who would pick up 
the phone and call the police or the FBI. 

We also have, I think, need to be concerned about the future in 
terrorism. We have to this point not had our school houses cap¬ 
tured by terrorists, as they have in the Netherlands, or trains 
stopped on the tracks or blown up or our power stations disabled 
like they are in El Salvador. 

One of the trends that people ought to look at is the fact there 
were more terrorist acts against Americans in this hemisphere in 
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the last few years than there were in the Mideast, a dramatic 
change in trend. It is coming closer to home, and we need to be 
wary of that. We need to be concerned that if we don’t find a way 
to address the terrorist threat at arm’s distance, we will be dealing 
with it when it is right in our face. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would it be fair to say that terrorism uses 
means which we would usually define as criminal to achieve mili¬ 
tary or political ends? And these means would include murder, kid¬ 
napping, theft and deception, is that correct? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Van Cleve. What has been the general policy of the United 
States toward terrorism while you served on the NSC staff? 

Mr. North. Well, our general policy was to assist others in deal¬ 
ing with the problem ana to take active steps to neutralize terror¬ 
ists where they were, to prevent the terrorist act if you could and 
to respond to a terrorist act if it had already occurred. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Have U.S. Government resources been increased 
or redirected to combat terrorism during your tenure on the NSC? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. If so, how? 

Mr. North. Yes, there has been a significant increase in funding 
for, first of all, protective measures against terrorism, and, second 
of all, to enable us to respond more effectively to a terrorist act 
once it’s started. And, basically, that’s what you are left with when 
you get all done with it. If you can’t convince those who sponsor 
terrorism to desist from their support, then you are left in either 
protecting yourself close in or in reaching out to prevent and deter 
the act or respond to it when it’s happened. Ana we have devoted 
considerably more resources to that end during the Reagan admin¬ 
istration than before, and with good reason I believe. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now, I want to ask you about two specific ter¬ 
rorist incidents, and I want to do that for the specific purpose of 
providing the committee with some background about develop¬ 
ments prior to the beginning of the Iran Initiative in roughly the 
middle of 1985. So what I would like to ask you to do is to briefly 
describe these circumstances for the committee, and then I am 
going to have some very specific questions for you about some of 
these events. Could you briefly describe for the committee, please, 
the TWA-847 hijacking and take the committee through the hijack¬ 
ing, how it was handled by the government, and whatever coopera¬ 
tion our government sought from other governments during that 
hijacking. 

Mr. North. Mr. Van Cleve, I want to do that in such a way that 
we don’t injure sensitivities elsewhere, but yery briefly, when the 
TWA aircraft was hijacked, we immediately took steps to improve 
the security situation at the point where the aircraft was actually 
hijacked, that country's airports. We immediately took steps to see 
if we could in some way rescue the hostages, perhaps stop the air¬ 
craft at one of the points where it flitted back and forth across the 
Middle East. 

By the time the aircraft landed in Beirut, we had run basically 
out of options in between. We took a number of diplomatic initia¬ 
tives with other countries, with Jthe Government of Lebanon, and 
with those that we thought had influence over the captors. 
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I would like to point out that the Shiah fundamentalist terrorists 
who perpetrated that act are but a small portion of those kinds of 
people around the rest of the world, and I am not talking just 
about the Middle East, but I am talking about places like the Phil¬ 
ippines and Indonesia and the Far East where Shiah fundamental¬ 
ists appeared to have a certain allegiance, if not philosophically, 
then politically, with the Iranian Government. 

We took steps secretly, diplomatically, to see if there was some¬ 
thing that could be done to achieve leverage with the captors. And 
it was a protracted ordeal. We did not get the cooperation that we 
had hoped for from various Middle Eastern leaders, and ultimately 
the solution was found in dealing with one of them who acted to 
achieve the release of all but a handful. 

Right at the very end of it, when there was only a small number 

—. of Americans still held separately, we intervened with another 

power, asked them to intervene with a senior Iranian official; they 
did so; and the hostages were all released. 

We were never able to gain direct access to the captors them¬ 
selves. I think one of the things that is unfortunate is that we have 
somehow articulated a policy of no negotiations with terrorists. I 
never wrote a single directive for the President’s signature or a 
single memorandum for coordination within our government that 
had those words in it. 

We do not make concessions to terrorists, but we will talk to any¬ 
body, anywhere, any time, any place, on any issue; and that is very 
important that it be articulated that way, and I don’t think we 
should ever get ourselves in a position where we say we won’t talk 
to you. 

There isn’t police force in this country; the FBI itself trains 
what they call hostage negotiators. We have experts at that at the 
Centred Intelligence Agency, and one of them who I knew well flit¬ 
ted ali over the globe every time we had one of these circumstances 
occur in trying to establish a contact and a dialogue and, yes, a ne¬ 
gotiation without making concessions; and that is important. 

We should be willing to talk to anybody. We cannot have Ameri¬ 
cans blown off airplanes or blown up in airports just because some¬ 
body thinks we won’t talk. We do have a policy of no concessions 
and we ought to, but we ought to be willing to talk. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You have confirmed part of the information that 
I had intended to try to elicit and I am particularly interested in 
your comments with respect to the participation of the Iranian 
Government. 

And is it fair to say that they were, in fact, significantly involved 
in resolving the TWA-847 hijacking? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And is it also correct, as has been reported, that 
during that hijacking, the United States and Israel reached a new 
level of-—what I guess I would describe as cooperation in the me¬ 
chanics of the hijacking? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

__,_ Mr. Van Cleve. An d is it fair to say that there was consideration 

given during that hijacking to joint, either military or covert oper¬ 
ations for the first time? 
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Mr. North. Counsel, I am uncertain as to how much further we 
should go on this issue. 

Mr. van Cleve. Colonel North, I am just looking for a yes or no 
answer. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you. 

That hijacking started on June 14, 1985, and as the committee 
will know, that is approximately the same period of time during 
which the U.S. Government ana Israeli officials began to discuss 
the Iran initiative itself; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. North. It is within that time frame. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The second operation that I wanted to ask you 
about in some detail, Colonel North, was the seajacking of the 
Achille Lauro, which began as I understand it on tne 7th of Octo¬ 
ber 1985, when, shortly before 9:00 in the morning, a group of Pal¬ 
estinians burst into tne ship dining room and began firing at-the - 
passengers in order to take over the ship. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And could you take the narrative from there 
and just briefly describe the circumstances, again focusing on the 
diplomatic efforts that were made to deal with the situation and 
whatever steps our government took to resolve the matter? 

Mr. North. Well, again, without divulging classified information, 
the terrorists shortly thereafter murdered Mr. Leon Klinghoffer, 
an American citizen. We became aware through intelligence that 
the ship was headed for a port. 

We importuned the Government of that country not to let the 
ship in. 

[Disturbance in the room.] 

Chairman Inouye. The committee will stand in recess. The com¬ 
mittee will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

I wish to advise the audience that this panel will not tolerate 
demonstrations. Before proceeding, I wish the record to be clear 
that the committees do not believe that the White House or the 
National Security Council withheld any tapes or slides called for by 
our request. 

In fact, I understand that the White House did not have the 
tapes until a few days ago, and immediately provided access to us 
and Colonel North. 

Further, as soon as the counsel for the colonel brought the slides 
to our attention, we brought them to the attention of the National 
Security Council. The slides were later located by the White House, 
and we were called and notified of its location and access was im¬ 
mediately made. 

And in response to my request of this morning, the White House 
was called and agreed to provide temporary custody of the slides to 
the committee. Our staff will worx out the details, and I wish to 
officially thank the National Security Council for its prompt re¬ 
sponse and cooperation. 
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Furthermore, on May the 5th, 1987, at the opening session of 
these hearings, I said the following, and I believe this represents 
the official understanding of the members of the panel: 

“Let it be clear that our concern in this inquiry is not with the 
merits of any particular policy, hut with flawed policy-making proc¬ 
esses. Our hearings are neither pro-Contra nor anti-Contra.” 

I would hope that in our questioning and in our responses, we 
will keep that in mind. 

Mr. Van Cleve? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel North, I believe that when the committee recessed, you 
had begun to describe the circumstances surrounding the sea-jack¬ 
ing of the Achille Lauro. Would you please proceed? 

Mr. North. As I recall, we had indication that the ship was to 
pull into a certain port. We, through a series of diplomatic over- 
tures, importuned that country not to allow the ship to be received 
into port, and it did not. It then proceeded on to Egypt. 

When the shi^ pulled into port, the initial indications were that 
the terrorists were allowed to immediately depart. We, however, 
had intellig ence to the contrary and o u r S pecial Purpo se Forc es in 
the region, initially headed home, were then returned to Sigonella 
as we found the aircraft with the terrorists aboard headed from 
Egypt to Libya. The aircraft was intercepted by the United States 
Navy principally because we had some very, very real-time intelli¬ 
gence. We knew the aircraft flight number, the path it was on, the 
tail number, and practically everything that was in it. 

I would like to acknowledge that this could not have happened 
without Admiral Poindexter’s very, venr quick response, the assist¬ 
ance of Admiral Art Moreau, who at tne time was the Special As¬ 
sistant to the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the very real 
courage of our special purpose unit that was on the ground just 
moments before the aircraft landed in Italy. And in particular, the 
leader of that group, Major General Steiner, who heroically, with¬ 
out firing a shot, apprehended the terrorists. 

They were turned over to Italian authorities, and all but one of 
them is jailed there now. The leader of the group, Abul Abbas was 
allowed to leave the country. We made efforts to prevent that from 
happening. Nonetheless, he did escape and we still seek him for the 
murder of an American citizen. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I have a couple of specific questions for you, 
Colonel North, about the manner in which the Government re¬ 
sponded to that sea-jacking. 

The first question is, did there come a time when the Govern¬ 
ment relied on the assistance provided by another government in 
order to make sure that it could execute the tracking and force 
down of the plane carrying the hijackers? 

Mr. North. Yes, it did. We could not have done this operation 
without the very, very real, direct, and immediate assistance of the 
Government of Israel. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And is it also the case, Colonel North, that after 
the incident was essentially concluded, a member of the Senate In¬ 
telligence Committee inadvertently revealed to the press and to the 
public sensitive intelligence information in his possession? 

Mr. North. That is true. 
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Mr. Van Clbvs. And was that damaging to our security? 

Mr. North. It was. 

Mr. Van Clevk. Now I want to turn, Colonel North, to the Iran 
initiative itself and I would like to begin with some questions about 
the diversion of hinds. 

I am advised that I am still too close to the mike. I want to make 
sure that you can hear me but I seem to have a problem with the 
TV technicians. 

As described in exhibit 1, the mechanism used for the creation of 
the diversion of funds to the Contras, or the residual, as you 
termed it, was that arms would be sold to Richard Secord and then 
Richard Secord would sell them in turn to Iran; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Clevk. Why was Richard Secord used as a middleman 
for these transactions? 

Mr. North. Well, we tried to establish a mirror image of what 
the Israelis had done in their earlier transactions, first of all. 

Second of all, we were trying to provide a plausibly deniable link 
directly back to the U.S. Government; and it was accepted that he 
could provide that kind of deniability. The effort was made, in 
other words, that the hand of the Government of the United States 
was not showing in this action. 

You are talking about in the transaction itself or are you talking 
about in the use of the residuals? 

Mr. Van Clevr. In the transaction itself. 

Mr. North. That is why he was put in that position. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Is it your testimony that no other individual 
could have fulfilled that role? 

Mr. North. Not at all. I mean there is—if you wanted a plausi¬ 
bly deniable link, we could have used any number of people who 
are outside the U.S. Government. The fact is, he had been brought 
into this thing in November when I had basically sought him out 
for assistance in the Israeli HAWK transfer. And since he was al¬ 
ready there, the decision was made to leave him in it because he 
was now aware of something that was going on that was very, very 
sensitive. There was no point in broadening it further than we had 
to. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now, General Secord basically provided trans¬ 
portation services to the United States; is that correct? 

Mr. North. In which role? 

Mr. Van Cleve. In his role as a middleman for the Iran arms 
transaction? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Wouldn’t the commercially reasonable thing for 
the U.S. Government to do have been to pay General Secord a fee 
for his transportation and leave it at that? 

Mr. North. I’m not- 

Mr. Van Cleve. Put it to you another way. Colonel North, isn’t 
that what the Government would normally do when it wanted to 
move material from point A topoint B, hire a mover, pay the 
mover’s fee, and leave it at that? Why wasn’t that done here? 

Mr. North. Well, this whole thing was being conducted with 
someone else’s moneys. There was no U.S. Government money in- 
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volved in this activity. In fact, the U.S. Government made money 
in this transaction. 

Mr. Van Clkvk. OK. Now you testified yesterday that when you 
met—and I think this may have been for the first time—with Man- 
ucher Ghorbanifar in Europe, you expressed strong reservations to 
him about proceeding with the type of transaction that we have 
just described and you told the committee why you had those reser¬ 
vations, and you further told us that Ghorbanifar offered to make 
it worth your while to forget about those reservations; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. That is correct. I want to correct one thing. I did not 
wish to leave the impression that was the first time I had met Mr. 
Ghorbanifar. I had met him on at least one other occasion when he 
was here in the United States. 

Mr. Van Clkvk. OK. I appreciate the correction. 

My question is, weren't you in a situation where you were trad¬ 
ing off the achievement of the goals of the Iran arms initiative for 
the achievement of your goals for the support of the Contras in ac¬ 
cepting his offer to make it worth your while? 

Mr. North. I'm not sure I understand the question, counsel. 
When you say “trading off' one for the other, my sense was we 
were able to accomplish both. In other words, when the suggestion 
was made, and I described it yesterday as what I considered to be a 
good idea, that we not only were going to achieve the strategic 
breakthrough with Iran, possibly end the Iran-Iraq war, get our 
hostages back, but we could also at that—in that same instance find 
a way to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

So, I did not see it as one or the other; that we would be able to 


do all of it. 

Mr. Van Clkvk. What financial risks did General Secord take in 
these transactions? 

Mr. North. You would have to ask General Secord specifically, 
but there obviously was a risk that you could lose someone else's 
aircraft since we were using borrowed uninsured airplanes. 

There was always a requirement that we had to insure every air¬ 
craft that—what I call self-insure, what Langley refers to as self- 
insurance. The expectation that if the aircraft is lost, it belongs to 
someone else, it has to be paid for, that is just one example. It was 
obvious that—death gratuities to pilots who were Americans, even 
though the aircraft belonged to other countries, the pilots were 
always American. 

Mr. Van Clkvk. What would have happened if the weapons 
themselves had been lost in transit? Whose problem was that? 

Mr. North. Well, it was certainly, let us say, under the very 
worst of circumstances, the aircraft went down with everything 
aboard, and there were no survivors. 

It would have been the commercial entity which had actually 
done the charter work, which was one of General Secord's private 
commercial activities, which would have had to defray all of those 
expenses. 

Mr. Van Clkvk. Including the value of the weapons, is that your 
testimony? 
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Mr. North. Yee. Because furthermore, the weapons had already 
been paid for—to the United States. Before we ever took possession 
or before General Secord ever took possession of a single part or 
TOW, the Government was paid for those items. 

Mr. Van Clevk. What other financial entrepreneurial risks did 
General Secord bear in these transactions, if any? 

Mr. North. Well, when we say these transactions, as I described 
yesterday, I initially involved General Secord only in the Nicara¬ 
guan Resistance and then I asked him to further involve him¬ 
self— 

Mr. Van Cleve. I can be more precise, Col. North. I am happy to 
be more precise. I mean specifically the Iran arms sales that oc¬ 
curred in February, Mav and October 1986. What other types of fi¬ 
nancial entrepreneurial risks did General Secord bear in those 
transactions, if any? 

Mr. North. Well, the companies that had been established, some 
of them had to be opened and closed or put back on the shelf. All 
of that cost money. We ended up buying a ship for the purpose of 
supporting this activity, and several others. There were costs to be 
borne by, as I understood it, in dealing with the Iranians them¬ 
selves. __ 

That there were people who were accepting moneys, and ask 
for—I heard one of them ask specifically to Ghorbanifar that an ac¬ 
count be established for him, an Iranian Government official, and I 
know that those arrangements were being made for others. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Are we talking about substantial amounts of 
money? 

Mr. North. I do not know the amounts. I believed them to be 
substantial. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Any other risks that General Secord bore, finan¬ 
cial entrepreneurial risks in these transactions? 

Mr. North. Off the top of my head, I can’t think of any right 
now. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now in response to questions that Mr. Nields 
asked you yesterday, you described an extensive process of legal 
review that the U.S. Government undertook between November 17, 
1985 and January 17, 1986 in order to properly structure the Iran 
arms sales transactions; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I am not tracking completely, counsel. Are you talk¬ 
ing about between November 17th- 

Mr. Van Cleve. November 17, 1985 and January 17, 1986. You 
described a process, and this is simply a predicate for the next 
question. But you described a process in which there were exten¬ 
sive consultations between yourself, the Department of Defense, 
the CIA, in an effort to make sure that the future sales in fact 
complied with the law. 

Mr. North. That is indeed correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did it ever occur to you at the time that anyone 
might later suggest that since the weapons were United States 
weapons, the proceeds of the sales were United States funds? 

Mr. North. Never. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Never occurred to anyone involved in the plan¬ 
ning of these transactions that that might be a problem? 
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Mr. North. No. And in fact, the specific indication I had, coun¬ 
sel, was that the Government of the United States would charge 
what it thought it was owed for those weapons, and somehow, 
there may be a perception that I somehow influenced the price 
downward. 

That is not the case. Every effort was made to determine what 
the proper price should be, and when we discuss things this 
evening, we can talk about the status of some of those weapons of 
what would have become of them otherwise, at least as I was told. 

And it was not an issue of replacement value that was ever 
raised with me. That was never an issue. I was always told that 
here is the current cost or current value of those weapons, that 
was passed to the Central Intelligence Agency, who in turn passed 
it to me. I passed it to General Secord, and that amount was trans¬ 
ferred through whosoever account, whether it be Israeli, as I first 
thought it was, or Ghorbanifar, but eventually to General Secord 
and then to the CIA and then to the Pentagon. 

So, no one ever raised with me the suggestion that there was any 
more money due the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you tell the committee whether or not you 
ever informed any of the people in the Departments or agencies 
with whom you were dealing that, in fact, somebody would be col¬ 
lecting a whole lot more money for these weapons than the U.S. 
Government was going to get during that same period of time? 

Mr. North. Director Casey knew well. And I believe that anyone 
else who was in receipt of the intelligence at that point in time 
knew well. Admiral Poindexter knew well. I mean they all knew 
that there were moneys, the DOD charged $600 for something that 
was eventually being sold to the Iranians for $1,000 or whatever. 
That there was a delta between the costs paid to the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment and the cost put into the fund which was eventually being 
used to support a whole range of covert operations.- 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did anyone else other than the officials of the 
Central Intelligence Agency have that same information, to your 
knowledge? 

Did the Department of Defense, for example, have that informa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. North. I do not know the distribution of that intelligence, 
and I am speaking specifically of the intelligence that you advised 
me on the other day. But there was a distribution outside just me 
and the CIA, I believe. 

Mr. Van Cleve. But my question was: Did you ever tell an offi¬ 
cial of any other agency? 

Mr. North. I did not. I did not that I recall. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. And I take it, though, that your testimony 
is that the Central Intelligence Agency never suggested to you that 
there might be a question about the ownership of any excess over 
what they were due? 

Mr. North. Never. Well, I want to qualify that a little bit. Direc¬ 
tor Casey, in October of 1986, raised with me the thought that had 
been given to him by Mr. Furmark that someone else was owed, 
and it was undetermined at that point who even owed that some¬ 
one else. 
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Several names were mentioned, among them Mr. Khashoggi, a 
man whom I never met. Contrary to press reports, I have never 
seen the man nor do I think he has seen me. Nonetheless, it was 
suggested at that point in time that someone may have owed Mr. 
Khashoggi and others money. It was never suggested the money 
was owed to the government. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And to be specific about it, during the period 
November 17, 1985 to January 17, 1986, it is your testimony that 
subject was never brought up? 

Mr. North. That is correct, to my recollection at least. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I am going to try now to ask you a series of rela¬ 
tively specific questions about the Iran initiative, and I am going to 
try to do it pretty much in chronological order. 

The chronological order may not be entirely perfect, but I want 
to sort of walk you through some of these issues roughly in chrono¬ 
logical order. 

As you, I think, have testified by now, the first channel relied on 
for the Iran initiative relied on the use of Manucher Ghorbanifar 
as an intermediary; is that correct? 

Mr. North. Mr. Van Cleve, you are referring to at the point of 
time I got involved in it? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Correct, and for some time thereafter. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. Were you aware as of the middle or end of 
1985 that Ghorbanifar was a known liar who was the subject of a 
bum notice, what is known in the trade as a bum notice, but what 
is actually a fabricator notice issued to the entire U.S. Government 
by the Central Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You did know that? 

Mr. North. We—and throughout, Mr. Van Cleve, I knew, and so 

Ghorbanifar was. I knew him to be a lieu*. I knew him to be a 
cheat, and I knew him to be a man making enormous sums of 
money. He was widely suspected to be, within the people I dealt 
with at the Central Intelligence Agency, an agent of the Israeli 
Government, or at least one of, if not more, of their security serv¬ 
ices. 

That is important in understanding why we continued to deal 
with him. We knew what the man was, but it was difficult to get 
other people involved in these kinds of activities. I mean, one can't 
go to Mother Teresa and ask her to go to Tehran. And I am not 
being light about this, but you have to deal with who you have got 
at the time. And the good fairy wasn't there, and I know there is a 
lot of folks that think we shouldn't have dealt with this guy, but at 
the bottom we got two Americans out that way and we started 
down a track that I think we could have succeeded on. As bad as 
he was, he at least got it started there. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I appreciate the answer. You got a little ahead 
of where I wanted to go. You also knew, did you, that Ghorbanifar 
had failed a lie detector test given to him by the CIA on all counts? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. On all counts? 
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Mr. North. Yes. On all counts to include his name, as I remem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Understand. I guess my question is: Were you 
relying on the judgment of the Israelis in deciding to deed with 
Ghorbanifar and those he represented? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Were you in that position because the Israelis 
had intelligence sources in Iran and the United States did not? 

Mr. North. I think perhaps- 

Mr. Van Cleve. Without getting into detail here, is that the posi¬ 
tion our government was in at that point, roughly speaking? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Isn’t it a fact that at least since the time of the 
Shah in late 1979, the U.S. has had very poor quality human intel¬ 
ligence in Iran? Again, I am looking for what I think should be a 
yes or no answer. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. In retrospect, didn’t this lack of intelligence ad¬ 
versely affect your ability to conduct this entire operation? 

Mr. North. Yes. And it was one of the principal objectives of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Colonel North, there has been testimony before 
the committee that the interests of the United States and those of 
Israel, in connection with Iran and specifically in connection with 
this initiative, were not completely identical. Is that a correct state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. North. I do not believe that they were necessarily complete¬ 
ly identical, but I think there was at least a congruence of objec¬ 
tives that was sufficient to justify us proceeding. There is no doubt 
that the ultimate Israeli objectives in the Iran-Iraq War may not 
be the same as ours. Our objective, at least as far as I was able to 
articulate it to my superiors and as far as I understood my guid¬ 
ance in carrying out the dialogue that I pursued with the Iranians, 
was that we sought an end to that war. 

It may well be that the Israeli, the Israeli Government would 
like to see the war go on, and I am not saying that’s necessarily 
what their policy is, there are certainly people in this country who 
felt that that was their objective. I believed that there was suffi¬ 
cient congruence between Israeli objectives and American objec¬ 
tives that made this project worthwhile principally because we 
both saw the need to get to some faction within the Iranian Gov¬ 
ernment that would lead to a more moderate, more pro-Western 
government in Iran, if not immediately, then over time. 

That is important for two reasons. If there is absolute chaos in 
Iran, when the Ayatollah Khomeini departs this vale of tears, then 
we can have great expectations that the Soviets will take advan¬ 
tage of that situation. Second, Iranian-sponsored fundamentalist 
Shiah terrorism is something that this world desperately needs to 
be concerned about. 

A few minutes before we had the interruption, I mentioned the 
fact that the Ayatollah’s picture is not just up in Tehran or in the 
streets and back alleys of Beirut, his picture is up in the Philip¬ 
pines and in Indonesia and in the Far East. This is a very serious 
ong-term problem. And if we can get to a relationship with the 
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Iranian Government wherein Americans need not feel threatened, 
not just Americans, but others as well, by Islamic fundamentalist 
terrorism, because we have a relationship with that theocracy that 
guides the country, then we will be far better off, and those were 
part of the broader strategic objectives in this whole initiative, and 
I believe that the Israelis and tne Americans have a congruence of 
objective in that purpose. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Are there any other respects in which the inter¬ 
ests of the United States and Israel differ with respect to the Iran 
Initiative other than what you have just testified to, to your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr. North. Well, clearly theie were certainly people, and I don't 


Israel who had objectives, tor example, tnat were financial m deal¬ 
ing with the Iranians, and may well have had objectives in dealing 
with the neighboring governments that were not in consonance 
with us. Nonetheless, there was a basic fundamental agreement be¬ 
tween the United States and Israel on certain objectives. 

Mr: Van Cleve. How were these difference of interest taken into 


account by the U.S. Government in conducting this operation? 

Mr. North. Well, I think I—to the extent that I was aware of 
them, I think I apprised my superiors of what those issues were, 
and on a number of occasions we sat down with representatives of 
the Israeli Government, not just myself, but my superiors, both Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter and Bud McFarlane, and explained them to them, 
said, “Look, you may have this view, but we nave that view, and if 
-we can agree on something in the middle, we'll proceed.” ' 

But it wasn't simply a matter that we ignored them. 

Mr. Van Cleve. But isn't your previous testimony pretty much 
to the effect that we were relying on the Israelis themselves as a 
principal source of our information about what was, in fact, going 
on? 


Mr. North. Yes. And that is one of the reasons why we sought so 
hard to establish direct contact with the Iranian Government, U.S. 
direct contact. 


Mr. Van Cleve. That was going to be my next question. I take it 
that a significant part of the reason for a move to a second channel 
was our concern about the accuracy of information we had, in fact, 
received from the first channel? 


Mr. North. Again, I happen to have developed over the course of 
the time that I was engaged in this, certainly from early January, 
1986 through the time I was reassigned, a very close relationship 
with a man that I have a great deaf of respect for, and that is Mr. 
Amiram Nir, who according to today's paper has been fired be¬ 
cause of my testimony. If that is the case, I sadly regret it. He is a 
brave man who served his country well, and I believe tried to help 
us in carrying out our policies well. It was not that I had any dis¬ 
trust for Mr. Nir or the information that he gave me. 

Mr. Nir, if you can consider this, that the assessment of the Di¬ 
rector of Central Intelligence was that the trip to Tehran was po¬ 
tentially a suicide mission, and an Israeli, not an American, but an 
Israeli Government official had the intestinal fortitude to go on 
that trip, that, gentlemen, is to me an indication of bravery. And I 
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think the world of that young man, and if he has been fired be¬ 
cause of my testimony, I regret it. 

There may have been differences of view between Mr. Nir and 
myself, and I articulated them to him and his superiors when I met 
with them. I articulated them to my own superiors. My own superi¬ 
ors met with him also, and his superiors. I think that there was a 
sufficient understanding that he knew we needed to have our own 
sources of intelligence that couldn’t he totally dependent upon 
Israel, and as close an ally as they have been, and we could not 
have done Achille Lauro without him and the relationship that ex¬ 
isted between he and I, and a number of other people, and I feel 
strongly about that. But, were it not for the relationship that he 
and I had, there might have been even greater misunderstandings. 

But I don’t think the Government of Israel has any reluctance to 
understand that we needed to have our own sources inside Iran, 
too. And I don’t think they object to that. I hope not. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I Appreciate your testimony, and just so the 
record is clear, I take it that you are agreeing that part of the 
reason, a significant part of the reason for a move to a second 
channel was our concern about our lack of intelligence informa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. North. Precisely. And I believe you will find that in the 
records that l sent forward to my superiors. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I want to move a little bit in time from mid-1985 
1o that same period of time that we were talking about a few min¬ 
utes ago, and that is the period from November 1985 to January 
1986. I have some questions about your prior testimony with re- 
spect to the participation of Attorney General Meese in the plan¬ 
ning that surrounded'the January 17,1986 Finding. 

On Tuesday you testified that you believed that Attorney Gener¬ 
al Meese became aware of a November 1985 HAWK shipment 
shortly after it occurred; is that correct? 

Mr. North. No, I don’t think that is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would you please—then I may have misunder¬ 
stood, and I want the record to be very clear on this. 

When do you think that Attorney General Meese found out 
about the November 1985 HAWK shipment? 

Mr. North. It was my understanding at the time that Attorney 
General Meese became aware of the 1985 transactions at about the 
time we were preparing the first Covert Action Finding. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you be as specific as possible, please? 

Mr. North. That Finding was sent forward by Director Casey 
after being worked on by the general counsel at CIA and myself on 
or about the 26th of November 1985. My understanding'was that 
that Finding was either—had been or was then coordinated with 
the Attorney General’s office, and that we found a—one, clearance 
for a rationale of ratification and that, number two, we covered the 
issue of whether or not this was an appropriate way to handle the 
transaction. 

And the reason—again this may all be an assumption, because I 
did not talk to the Attorney General about this issue at that time. 

Mr. Van Cleve. From whom did you obtain your understanding 
aliout the Attorney General’s participation in the preparation of 
that Finding? 
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Mr. North. Well—and it may all be hearsay and it may lust be 
imagination—but every other Finding that I worked on, and there 
were several, on this and other issues, I coordinated with the Attor¬ 
ney General. It was a routine thing to coordinate with the Attor¬ 
ney General- 

Number two, I understood that the determination that we could 
indeed proceed in this direction selling through a Finding, selling 
arms through a Finding, had been obtained from the Attorney 
General, because he had it in his files horn his predecessor; and, 
number three, that the ratification kind of language had been ap¬ 
proved by the Attorney General. And thus I was not surprised 
therefore to see the Finding signed later on. 

What I’m saying is I do not have specific knowledge of what the 
Attorney General Knew in November. I do have specific knowledge 
of what the Attorney General knew in January, because I personal¬ 
ly coordinated the second Finding with he and Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Before we get to the question of what the Attor¬ 
ney General knew in January, is it your testimony that you do not 
have any specific information at all about what the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, in fact, knew in November 1985 or between there and Janu¬ 
ary, about that November HAWK shipment? 

Mr. North. That is exactly correct, and that is what I thought I 
said when I testified the last time. 

Mr. Van Cleve. You may have, sir, and I simply wanted the 
record to be as clear as possible on that point. 

Mr. North. Please make that very clear. I did not discuss this 
with the Attorney General until January. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Or with anyone else who told you, I take it, that 
the Attorney General in fact knew about the November Finding; is 
that correct? 


Mr. North. Well, again—and I’m not trying to pass the buck at 
all, Mr. Van Cleve—I had—I had come to an understanding that 
the Finding, which had two or three critical elements in it, had 
indeed, because it was signed by the President, been cleared by the 
Attorney General. It was an established procedure. 

We had the former Attorney General’s opinion that you could 
sell, and the ratification language. 

Mr. Van Cleve. But are you telling this committee, sir, that 
some individual told you the Attorney General reviewed this Find¬ 
ing, for example? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now I think I understand your testimony, sir. 

Mr. North. I’m not sure 1 understand that last answer. But I— 
no one specifically told me, Ollie, the Attorney General of the 
United States has vetted off on this thing and said it is approved. 
No one did. 

Mr. Van Cleve. In January 1986 you say that you personally co¬ 
ordinated that-Finding with the Attorney General and Lowell 
Jensen, correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And did you at that time tell the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral about any of the prior arms shipments? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I have made an effort to try and remember 
exactly how that meeting went, and I have gone through the 
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records I gave to you, and I do not find any reference to the fact 
that in the discussion with the Attorney General that I specifically 
went over and said, oh, by the way, here is what happened in Sep¬ 
tember, here is what happened in November, and we're proceeding 
on from here with th is new Finding. I do not recall that conversa¬ 
tion. ~~ 

I do know that I met with he and I'm—99 percent sure it was 
Mr. Jensen who was also in the office—and we went over the 1986 
Finding. I may have gone back over to him when we made a minor 
modification to it after that, although I don’t seem to have an 
entry on that. 

I do not recall addressing the earlier shipments with him specifi¬ 
cally. 

Mr. Van Clevb. Would there have been any reason, sir, for you 
to have discussed the previous shipments with him if what you 
were doing was seeking clearance for future shipments? 

Mr. North. Not specifically. But I do not recall myself being in a 
situation where I was trying to hide anything. So it would not be 
inconsistent to discuss what had transpired and what was going to 
transpire, all under the provisions of the Covert Action Findings. 

Mr. Van Clevb. But you don't recall any such discussions? 

Mr. North. I do not. 

Mr. Van Clbve. Colonel North, when you say that you coordinat¬ 
ed the other Covert Action Findings with the Attorney General or 
his staff—is that correct? 


Mr. North. When I say the other—I can recall- 

Mr. Van Clevr. I didn’t mean “the other” in the sense that—to 
be all-inclusive. What I mean is there were other Findings you 
worked on? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Clevb. And you have testified that you did coordinate 
them; is that correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Clevr. Are you aware of any requirement that that 
kind of coordination be done or was that simply a matter of cus¬ 
tomary practice within the administration? 

Mr. North. It was only required because my boss said take that 
thing over and coordinate it with the Attorney General. 

There may be a written requirement that I'm not aware of. 

Mr. Van Cleve. OK. 


If I recall your testimony correctly, you also testified that you be¬ 
lieved the November 1985 Finding was intended to cover the prior, 
August-September Israeli shipment as well as the November 
HAWK shipment. 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 

Mr. Van Clevb. What is your basis for that testimony? 

Mr. North. Well, I mean, I was by then looking for a way to re¬ 
plenish the Israeli TOWs that had been shipped in September or 
August-September. I mean, that was one of my principal “running 
around town trying to solve a problem” modes, and that was 
indeed the problem that—one of the problems that I was trying to 
address. 


So that Finding was designed to be able to, one, cover the fact 
that the CIA had indeed helped with the November shipment and 
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was involved, is going to have to be involved in getting them back, 
we knew that by then and had indeed been—the Government of 
the United States had been a party to the September shipment. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Now, Judge Sporkin was the principal drafter of 
that November Finding, wasn’t he? 

- Mr. North. As I recall, yes.- 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you have a chance to review any of his testi¬ 
mony before the committee? 

Mr. North. I cannot say that I have, no. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I see. I believe- 

Mr. North. I have been provided with a summary of it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I believe that it's accurate to say that Judge 
Sporkin testified that in drafting the November 1985 Finding, he 
was not told about the prior August-September shipment of weap¬ 


ons. — 

Are you aware of that, sir? 

Mr. North. I’m not aware of that in his testimony, no. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you, in dealing with Judge Sporkin on this 
Finding, ever tell him about the prior shipment? 

Mr. North. Would you repeat the question, counsel? 

Mr. Van Cleve. Let me break it up into parts so that it’s as 
clear as possible. 

Did you ever discuss the November 1985 Finding with Judge 
Sporkin at that time? 

Mr. North. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And did you ever tell Judge Sporkin that there 
had, in fact, been an August-September shipment of Israeli TOWs? 

Mr. North. I do not recall a specific discussion. It was widely 
known within the CIA. I mean, we were tracking that sensitive in¬ 
telligence. I mean, I—I honestly don’t recall, Mr. Van Cleve. 

I mean it didn’t seem to me at the time that it’s something that I 
was trying to hide from anybody. I was not engaged in it. And one 
of the purposes that I thought we had that Fmaing for was to go 
back and ratify that earlier action and to get on with replenishing, 
and that was one—what I understood one of the purposes of that 
draft Finding to be. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did you communicate your desire to have that 
purpose included in the Finding to Judge Sporkin? 

Mr. North. I honestly don’t recall,, but I. dearly saw that the 
Finding fulfilled that purpose. At least, that is how I read it. 

Again, I am not trying to say that—if Judge Sporkin says I 
didn’t talk to him about it, I am not—I don’t want to argue with 
that. I can’t imagine that I would have tried to conceal it from 
him. 


I mean by then certainly the Director knew about it. Many other 
people at the CIA knew about it because they were the ones who 
helped set up the intelligence collection on it. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would like to turn to the subject of weapons 
replenishment. 

One of the issues of concern to the committee, Colonel North, is 
how the arms sales transactions were actually carried out. 

In particular, your testimony on Monday indicated that there 
was substantial uncertainty about the terms on which the replen¬ 
ishment of the Israeli weapons was to occur; is that correct? 
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Mr. North. Yes. It was presented to me one way by the Israelis 
and then when I went back to not even knowing that this problem 
existed in November, managed to get Mr. McFarlane, who was in 
the process of getting ready to leave the NSC, his explanation was 
not consistent with what the Israelis told me they understood from 
at least his c ommitment to th em.___ 

To this day, I don't know—I was not part of that dialogue, but it 
was very clear to me that the Israelis expected a replenishment. 

Initially, they expected that it would be free, at least that is how 
it was communicated to me. And when I told them that that was 
out of the question, it was Mr. Nir who I think had the ingenious 
idea of using residuals to pay for it. 

Mr. Van Clevb. Is it a fact that during the November 1985 to 
late January 1986 period, extensive consideration was given to up¬ 
grading Israeli weapons stocks by providing the Israelis with newer 
or better weapons than the ones they had shipped to Iran? 

Mr. North. There was some discussion of that. The bottom line 
of that—I mean—what you need to understand is, there were pro¬ 
posals for everything in the world, not just from the Iranians, but 
from all kinds of people, many of which were impractical or un¬ 
workable or impossible. And wnat we had finally arrived at is that 
we would try to—and I think we did—replenish the. Israelis with 
weapons that were identical to the ones that they had shipped; and 
second of all, of the same era of manufacture and I think there was 
a safety feature added to the new ones that we didn't even charge 
for. Maybe the ones that they had shipped had the safety feature 
too, I don't recall. But the bottom line was we agreed, the Israelis 
and us, that we would replenish them with items similar and as 
identical as possible to the ones that they had shipped. 

Mr. Van Cleve. So I take it >our testimony is that, in fact, we 
never did replenish by providing the Israelis with newer and better 
weapons than the ones they had shipped? 

Mr. North. We did not. 

In fact, the first time we tried the replenishment, we ended up, 
even though I had asked for newer weapons than the ones that we 
were sending to the Iranians, they sent older weapons to the Israe¬ 
lis for whatever reason. And we went back through a—and we had 
to take them back out of the Israeli stocks and send them on and 
finally got, I think it was in May or October, the proper dates to 
replace the Israeli weapons. And as a soldier, I understand that. 

And I understand why the Israeli Defense Ministry insisted on 
that and I think it was proper that they do so. 

Mr. Van Cleve. All of the replenishments occurred during 1986; 
correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Was replenishment ever done in 1986 at conces¬ 
sionary prices, that is, at prices below which Israel would otherwise 
have had to pay for the same weapons? 

Mr. North. Not to my knowledge. And I say not to my knowl¬ 
edge, because I am not the one that priced the weapons. The Israe¬ 
lis could no longer buy from the United States that—if the Israelis, 
through the Foreign Military Sales program, came to us to buy a 
TOW weapon today, they would end up buying a TOW-II or a 
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TOW-13 PIP or whatever the most current version being produced 
by the U.S. vendor was. 

They don't normally buy out of U.S. stocks except under emer¬ 
gency authority like we cud in 1973. And so—and I am going to 
guees at numbers. 

The current model that they would get from the producer, the 
-defense-contractor,-might be $10,000 (witness clears his throat). 
Excuse me. But the product they got from the United States was at 
the price established by the United States. 

In other words, we were not charging a preferential price just be¬ 
cause it was Israel. . We had charged the price for those weapons of 
that date based on what the DOD 'estimated the price to be, I be¬ 
lieve. 

I was not in the Pentagon pricing it and I wasn't down in the 
arsenal we took them from. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. But you never asked, I take it, that the Defense 
Department give the Israelis a better deal than they otherwise 
would have been given if they had purchased the same weapons? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Michael Ledeen served as a principal interme¬ 
diary between the United States and the Israeli Government with 
respect to Iran during 1985; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you tell this committee why Mr. Ledeen 
was chosen for this role? 

Mr. North. I cannot, because it was done, as I understand it, by 
Mr. McFarlane and I would have to defer to Mr. McFarlane as to 
why. 

1 would like to get something on the record, if I may, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

And that is that there was an indication that I had accused Mr. 
Ledeen of making money on the transactions in 1985. I want it 
noted, and you have it in my records, that that information was 
provided to me by two foreigners who had made that allegation. 

Now, I know many of the allegations made against me are 
untrue. I know them to be and I hope you know at least some of 
the ones that have been made about me are untrue. And when I 
asked that question to Mr. McFarlane, I did not expect that it 
would come out in this committee hearing. I did not expect it 
would be the subject of debate. 

Mr. Ledeen assured me when I asked him that question that he 
had not made money on it. I have no reason to believe that what 
the Iranians told me or that one of the Israelis told me is necessari¬ 
ly true. 

I do not want it noted by the committee record that I have ac¬ 
cused Mr. Ledeen of making money on the transaction. I do not 
know if he did. And I do not know if he didn’t. 

When he told me he didn’t, I believed him. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Do you have any evidence that Mr. Ledeen was 
paid by the Israeli Government? 

Mr. North. I have none. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I have some questions about the Tehran trip. 
Colonel North. 
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One of the unanswered questions for the committee is the nature 
of the agreement, the precise nature of the agreement between the 
United states and Iran leading up to the May 1986 meetings in 
Tehran. 

My first question is, did the United States agree, to your knowl¬ 
edge, to bring a specified percentage or quantity of HAWK spare 
par ts to Tehran, such as 60 percent? 

Mr. North. No. The governing factor in the trip to Tehran that I 
went on in May was what the aircraft would handle. And I am not 
talking about the aircraft we were on. I am talking about the air¬ 
craft that was going to come once we were there. 

And it was necessary by virtue of fuel load, weight, and space 
that some of the stocks had to come with us. And that was made 
known to my superiors and everybody on the aircraft knew that 
those supplies were aboard the aircraft because the pallet of sup¬ 
plies was directly behind the seats in the Israeli 707. You had to 
trip over it to go to the head. 

And I recognize that some people may have said they didn’t 
know they were on the airplane, but that wasn’t dog food. They 
were HAWK parts. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Did the Iranians, to your knowledge, ever agree 
that all of the hostages would be released prior to or on Mr. 
McFarlane’s arrival in Tehran? 

Mr. North. It turns out that the Iranians did not. Manucher 
Ghorbanifar told us that they had agreed to that. And what had 
happened is we had gone too far down the line with Ghorbanifar. 
What was his—his process, if you will, was to tell the Iranians one 
thing and tell us another. Then let the two sides sit down and duke 
it out. 

Well, as I said, we knew Ghorbanifar for what he was. We did 
not know of the letters that he had sent to Tehran committing us 
to certain things until after we got there. 

When we exchanged letters face to face with the Iranians in 
Tehran, it was very obvious that he had lied to both sides and we 
knew that he did this, but we didn’t know that the lie was quite so 
blatant. 

We had expectations from him, communicated to us directly and 
through the Israelis, that that would be the outcome if things went 
well in Tehran. 

We did not know all of the expectations of the Iranians as to 
what it would take to make things go well. And thus, when we got 
there, both sides were surprised at the intransigence of the other 
side’s opinions. And that is why I had advocated, despite the risks, 
despite the deep concern of Director Casey, that information about 
a very covert program would be revealed if I went on the trip and 
were tortured, despite all of that, I was a proponent of the advance 
party trip because I knew Ghorbanifar to be what he was. 

I knew he was a duplicitous sneak, and I thought that we could 
do better by General Secord and I going to Tehran. 

It was that trip, the advance trip, that resulted in Director Casey 
saying, *1 am not going to allow you to go because a—project that 
you were involved in unless you take—are prepared to deny that 
information under torture.” 
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And he was very concerned about that. Now I think it was an 
error on our part not to have the advance trip. I am not saying 
that the May trip would have necessarily gone better. I am not 
blaming anybody for the fact we didn’t bring any hostages out or 
end up with a strategic treaty with Iran. 

What I am saving is I think it was an error not to have gone on 
that trip. I think that opinion is shared by some of the experts on 
“Iran who participatedrto include Mr. Cave.- 

Mr.' Van Cleve. So is it your testimony that Mr. McFarlane's un¬ 
derstanding as to the conditions under which the hostages were to 
be released was based on assurances that you had received from 
Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. North. And the Israelis. And I think they got theirs from 
him. I am not blaming them. I am just saying that is how we got 
them, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. The committee has heard testimony that on one 
of the last nights during which the delegation was in Tehran, while 
Mr. McFarlane was asleep, a decision was made to allow the second 
plane containing the remainder of the HAWK spare parts to leave 
Israel and begin its flight to Tehran; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I don’t know what the committee has heard, but let 
me just tell you about that last night, because I was there. OK? 

It was the plan consistent throughout that that aircraft, which 
was based at an Israeli air force base, would have to launch by a 
certain time of day in order to get to Tehran. It was always the 
plan that the aircraft could be turned around at what we call the 
fail safe or turn-around point, wherein if it went beyond that, it 
had to go all the way into Tehran because it would run out of fuel 
before it got back. It was always a part of the plan. It was in the 
OP plan that I wrote up for this entire thing, and it all proceeded 
accordingly. 

And thus, at 6:00 in the morning when Mr. McFarlane got up, I 
told him, in accord with the plan, the airplane is 2 hours from 
turn-around point and we allowed the meeting to go on for a little 
bit longer to see if we were going to prosper, and then both of us 
reluctantly agreed to turn the plane around. 

I don’t know—there were many other people who were there. 
There was a CIA communicator. The communications were being 
monitored in Tel Aviv and in Washington. Everybody knew what 
was going on with that airplane. It wasn’t some secret “Ollie 
North, in the middle of the night, flying off on his own hook.” Ollie 
North didn’t do that, and I don’t know why the committee was left 
with that impression. You’d have to ask others. But there were 
others who were there that know that this entire plan was already 
in the OP plan, fully briefed, and that’s just exactly the way it 
went. In a very calm and moderate, and reasoned way, we decided 
that we would turn the airplane around in accordance with the 
plan that we had all worked on. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And your testimony is that you had been specifi¬ 
cally authorized in advance to make that decision while Mr. 
McFarlane was asleep; is that correct? 

Mr, North. I didn’t even have to make a decision. The plane 
launched in accord with a previous established—previously estab¬ 
lished schedule. I don’t even recall that we even confirmed it 
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except that I got the call from the command center in Tel Aviv. 
The airplane is up. It made it off the ground. It didn’t crash with 
that ftiel load aboard. 

It had to launch in the early morning or midnight hours because 
of the heat and the air temperature and all the rest of that stuff 
that makes airplanes fly. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Colonel North, in November of 1986, or there¬ 
abouts,—afterthe-prees began disclosures concerning the Iran 
matter, did there come a time when you received a phone call from 
a representative of a very high Israeli government official who ex* 
pressed concern about the public position of the United States on 
disclosing the McFarlane trip to Tehran? 

Mr. North. My memory is not clear on that. 

Would you repeat the question, counsel? 

Mr. Van Cleve. I would be happy to. 

In November, 1986, after the press disclosures began concerning 
the Iran operation, did there come a time when you received a 
phone call from a representative of a very high Israeli government 
official who expressed concern about the public position of the 
United States on disclosing the fact of the McFarlane trip to 
Tehran? 

Mr. North. I believe I did, yes. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And what did that individual advise you should 
be the position of the President of the United States? 

Mr. North. Well, if my recollection serves me right, we agreed to 
stay with no comment. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Is it a fact that this individual advised you that 
the President should flatly deny that the McFarlane trip to Tehran 
ever occurred? 

Mr. North. Well, I’m going to have—I'd have to go back and 
look at my contemporaneous notes. That sounds correct, but I don’t 
want—I honestly don’t remember those days all that clearly with* 
out being able to refer to that, counsel. You may be looking at 
something—I don’t recall—I’m trying to remember from the work 
product I r ve tried to assemble on those latter days. 

I do—there were a number of calls, day and ni$ht, at that point 
in time. Our principal focus, I do remember, vividly, was to keep 
the second channel alive and get as many hostages out as we could 
before it all came crashing down. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Would you like to take a moment and think 
about this specific question to see whether or not you can recol* 
lect- 

Mr. North. As I recall your question is, did a high-level Israeli 
official call and tell me that their advice was to deny the McFar¬ 
lane trip? 

Mr. Van Cleve. That the President should flatly deny that the 
McFarlane trip ever occurred. 

Mr. North. Counsel, I will try to do more research over lunch, if 
you like. I do not recall specifically this particular matter. 

I do recall a number of, probably several a day, phone calls at 
that point. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I understand. I think the committee would ap¬ 
preciate it if you would try and recall over lunch. And if you want 
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to make an additional answer for the record later, we would be 
happy to have it. 

Mr. North. Very well. Do you have anything that will help me? 
You have all my stuff. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. I do not have a specific document, Colonel 
North. And if I did, I certainly would have provided it to you and 
your counsel for your examination. 

Mr. North. Underst ood. ... __ 

Mr. Van Clevb. Colonel North, previously you testified that a 
decision was made in late November, 1986, that the United States 
would disassociate itself from the 1985 arms shipments made by 
Israel in the chronologies prepared in 1986; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. Did you ever discuss with Mr. McFarlane or Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter the political effects of this decision to portray 
Israel as having acted on its own? 

Mr. North. I don't recall that particular aspect of it. I do know 
that it seemed to me that there was a reason to do so, and my rea¬ 
sons, as I have indicated earlier in the testimony, were—are al¬ 
ready on the record. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. That’s correct. My question was, though, did you 
discuss the political ramifications of that decision with either Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter or Mr. McFarlane? 

Mr. North. I do not recall the conversation, counsel, but I am 
sure that I did. I mean, it was one of those things that would have 
been very vivid to me. I can’t imagine I would have ignored it. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. I understand. Was there any discussion of this 
decision with Israeli officials? 

Mr. North. No. The Israelis, to my recollection, were—and that’s 
why I had a hard time with your earlier question-—the Israelis 
were going to try to stick with no comment; and as you have seen 
in my contemporaneous notes, there were calls to that effect right 
off from the start and it was one of the things that was written up 
in one of the initial notes I sent up when the whole activity start¬ 
ed. And I think they sincerely hoped we would be able to do that. I 
sincerely hoped we would be able to do that. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. But did anyone call them up and say, ’’Listen, 
we are thinking of leaving you out on a limb here, how do you feel 
about that”? 

Mr. North. I do not know whether those versions were commu¬ 
nicated with the Israelis or not. We did at that point in time have 
a secure communications means that was outside the normal diplo¬ 
matic communications, and I was able to communicate with Mr. 
Nir, but I do not recall specifically addressing that with him. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. The chronologies themselves did specifically ac¬ 
knowledge that the United States had, in fact, dealt with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Iran, didn’t they? 

Mr. North. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Van Clbvb. Would you explain to the committee why. you 
felt that a revelation of the 1985 transactions, which the Iranians 
themselves probably knew had had U.S. support, was likely to jeop¬ 
ardize the lives of the hostages and the second channel? 

Mr. North. Yes. Because we had gone to—the way it was pre¬ 
sented to me, and what we were seeing in intelligence, was that 
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they were very, very upset about what they perceived to be a 
double-cross in November with the HAWKs. It is my understand- 
ing, and, of course, we have a hostage here to show for it, that they 
were pleased with what they got in the August-September transac¬ 
tion, before I became operationally engaged in this. 

Hie November shipment was a disaster. It was very clear from 
the intelligence that we were seeing and we made great efforts in 
every meeting with the Iranians, both in the first and the second 
channel, to tell them very clearly that's not what happens when 
you deed with us. 

Well, in fact, we had been associated with that second delivery, 
the HAWK tremsaction in November. It was done with the assist¬ 
ance of the CIA’s proprietary, Genercd Secord, who jumped into it 
to make it work, and me. And so my concern was that there was 
the duplicity, which we had worked with the Iranians in denying 
any association with that second shipment, would work to the det¬ 
riment of the hostages; that the second channel, who we had as¬ 
sured, brought here to the United States, as you know, taken 
through a tour of the White House, just like my family has been 
taken through a tour to the White House, coddled, and coached 
and encouraged, would indeed find themselves all dead somewhere, 
and so my principal concern was the hostages and the second chan¬ 
nel. 

There may well have been other concerns about that November 
shipment that I am not aware of. I did not then nor do I now see a 
legal flaw in what we attempted to do. I do see that the protracted 
period of time, particularly the first Finding which demonstrates it 
is solely arms-for-hostages, is a politically damaging position for 
the President. It is also internationally damaging for this adminis¬ 
tration and this country. And, thus, when it came time for us to be 
talking about that earlier transaction, there may have been people 
who were looking beyond my immediate concerns for the hostages 
and the second channel and that relationship to the domestic and 
international political repercussions on beyond a look at some 
other legal flaw that I am unaware of. 

For many different reasons, therefore, it may have been deemed 
prudent to change those chronologies. I’ve given you my reasons. I 
cannot explain the reasons for others. 

Mr. Van Clevb. Colonel North, I have the—what I regard as the 
personally painful task of asking you the following questions. 
You’ve admitted before this committee that you lied to representa¬ 
tives of the Iranians in order to try and release the hostages; is 
that correct? 

Mr. North. I lied every time I met the Iranians. 

Mr. Van Clevb. And you have admitted you lied to General 
Secord with respect to conversations that you supposedly had with 
the President; is that correct? 

Mr. North. In order to encourage him to stay with the project, 
yes. 

Mr. Van Clevb. And you’ve admitted that you’ve lied to t^e Con¬ 
gress; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I have. 

Mr. Van Clevb. And you’ve admitted that you lied in creating 
false chronologies of these events; is that correct? 
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Mr Van Cleve. And you've admitted that you created false doc¬ 
uments that were intended to mislead investigators with respect to 
a gift that was made to you; is that correct? 

North. No. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I think I understand the reason for your hesita¬ 
tion. You certainly have admitted that the documents themselves 
were completely false; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. And they were intended to create a record of an 
event that never occurred; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Cleve. Can you assure this committee that you are not 
here now lying to protect your Commander in Chief? 

Mr. North. I am not lying to protect anybody, counsel. I came 
here to tell the truth. 

I told you that I was going to tell it to you, the good, the bad, and 
the ugly. Some of it has been ugly for me. I don't know how many 
other witnesses have gone through the ordeal that I have before ar¬ 
riving here and seeing their names smeared all over the newspa¬ 
pers and by some members of this committee. But I committed 
when I raised my right hand and took an oath as a midshipman 
that I would tell the truth, and I took an oath when I arrived here 
before this committee to tell the truth, and I have done so, painful 
though it may be for me and for others. I have told you the truth, 
counsel, as best I am able. 

Mr. Van Cleve. I have no further questions of this witness, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you very much. 

When we resume our hearings at 2:00, Mr. Arthur Liman will 
continue the questioning. 

We will stand in recess until 2:00 p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 11:57 a.m., the joint committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 2:00 p.m., this same day.] 

afternoon session 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:00 p.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Before proceeding, may I advise the guests that the chair will not 
tolerate any demonstrations. 

Mr. Liman? 

Mr. Liman. May I proceed? 

Good afternoon, Colonel. 

Mr. North. Counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, is it fair to say that November 25,1986, was 
one of the worst days in your life? I wasn't asking whether it was one 
of the worst days in Mr. Sullivan's life. 

Mr. North. I didn't meet him until the next day. 

Mr. Liman. OK. 
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Mr. North. I will tell you honestly, counsel, that I have had 
many worse days than that. Most of those were days when young 
Marines died and there have been days since then that are worse 
in some respects, and I would not recount the last 3 days that I 
have been here as being particularly pleasant. 

It was a difficult day. 

Mr. Liman. On the preceding day, you had offered your resigna¬ 
tion to Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. My recollection, counsel, is that I first tendered it on 
Friday before I met with the Attorney _ General. We~had talked 
about it several times prior to that, and I retransmitted it, as I 
recollect, either Sunday or Monday. 

Mr. Liman. And you retransmitted it, the preceding day in a 
PROF note .that expressed your prayer that the President is not 
farther damaged by what has transpired? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall the exact words of the PROF note or 
the actual transmission of the message. It was a deeply personal 
communication between myself and a man for whom I had and. 
still have a great deal of respect, Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Liman. And then on the 25th, you learned from a press con¬ 
ference that you had been fired. 

Is that fair to say? - 

Mr. North. I believe that the words that were used was that I 
had been dismissed. 

Mr. Liman. And to use those words, if you prefer, you had been 
dismissed by a President whom you had served with dedication for 
some 5 years. Fair to say? 

Mr. North. Five-and-a-half years. 

Mr. Liman. And you learned at that press conference that you 
were the subject of a criminal investigation that was being initiat¬ 
ed for an action, the diversion, which had been approved by your 
superior, Admiral Poindexter, and had been described in some five 
memoranda that you sent to Admiral Poindexter for approval by 
the President. 

Is that fair to say? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t want to characterize anyone’s reasons 
for doing- 

Mr. Liman. I didn’t ask you, but, you learned that you were the 
subject of a criminal investigation in that press conference. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you learned that it was a criminal investigation 
relating to the diversion or what we call the diversion, the use of 
the profits of the Iranian arms sale to support the Contras. 

You learned that, correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that was action that you took that had been au¬ 
thorized, correct? 

Mr. North. It is action that I took that I believed I had the full 
authority to take. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Well, it had actually been authorized by Admiral 
Poindexter, is that not so? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. He had communicated his approval to you, correct? 
Mr. North. Yes, he had. 
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Mr. Liman. You seem to be hesitating. Is there any doubt in your 
mind? 

Mr. Sullivan. We’re just looking for tricks, Mr. Liman. 

Mr. Liman. Well I can assure you I have none in my bag. 

Mr. Sullivan. He has testified fully about these matters, Mr. 
Chairman. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. He has testified fully about 
these matters; I thought we would be on to some new important 
subject by now. 

_Chairman Inouye. Please proceed.__ _ 

Mr. Liman. Was it approved by him? 

Mr. North. The actions that I took, all of them, to include the 
use of residual funds from the sale of arms to Iran to support the 
Nicaraguan Resistance and other activities were approved. All of 
them. 

Mr. Liman. And is it also so that for some months, you had been 
telling friends like Mr. Owen that you were going to be the fall 
guy? 

Mr. North. I may well have, as I believe I have already testified. 
I may well have told Mr. Owen and perhaps others that if this 
whole thing came down to creating a political controversy or em¬ 
barrassment, and you remember again that Mr. Owen did not 
know, I don’t believe, anything about the Iranian initiative, that I 
would be the person who would be dismissed or reassigned or fired 
or blamed or fingered or whatever one wants to use as a descrip- 

tion, +hat I was willing to serve in that capacity.- 

All of that assumed that this was not going to be a matter of 
criminal behavior, but rather one ‘of deniability for the White 
House, the administration or whatever for political purposes, and 
when I say political purposes, I am speaking of not only domestic, 
but the international ramifications. That is one of the essences of 
plausible deniabilitv in a covert operation. 

Mr. Liman. Well, are you saying, Colonel, that you were pre¬ 
pared to take the rap for political purposes, but not for criminal 
purposes? Is that what I just heard? 

Mr. North. Precisely. 

Mr. Liman. And is it a fact on November 21 after meeting with 
Admiral Poindexter, you told your colleague, Colonel Earl, that you 
were going to be the scapegoat? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that specific conversation on the 1st, I 
don’t believe, with Colonel Earl. 

Mr. Liman. Twenty-one. That is Friday. 

Mr. North. I may have. I don’t deny that I said that to him. 

Mr. Liman. Did you use the term “scapegoat”? 

Mr. North. I don't recall, counsel. I may have. 

Mr. Liman. Well, scapegoat means that someone who is going to 
take the blame for others. For whom did you expect to take the 
blame? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. He said he didn’t recall whether he 
used scapegoat. 

Mr. Liman. Well, yesterday, you said that when the time came, 
you were going to dropped like a hot rock, that you were going to 
be the deniable link, and I think you also used terms like scape¬ 
goat. For whom were you going to be the scapegoat? 
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Mr. North. For whoever necessary* for the administration, for 
the President, for however high up the chain that they needed 
someone to say that is the guy that did it, and he is gone, and now 
we have put that behind us, and let’s get on with other things. 

Mr. Liman. And did you tell Admiral Poindexter that you were 
prepared to play that role? 

Mr. North. 1 had told Admiral Poindexter that, and I had told 
Mr. McFarlane that as early as 1984. 

Mr. Liman. Had you told Mr. Casey that? 

Mr. North. I think it may well have been his idea to begin with, 
that therehad to be somebody who was going to stand up and take 
the rap for this. 

Mr. Liman. And this means what, sir? 

Mr. North. Well, starting in 1984 for the political or internation¬ 
al consequences of what we began to call the support for the Nica¬ 
raguan democratic Resistance. 

Mr. Liman. And after that became involved and linked with the 
Iranian arms sale and the proceeds, you were the person who was 
going to take the rap for that, too? 

Mr. North. I saw no difference from one to the other. 

Mr. Liman. And you were prepared to do that? 

Mr. North. I have testified to that. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Admiral Poindexter, who was your superior, 
and who had approved this, was not dismissed, am I correct? 

Mr. North:. Counsel, I don’t recall the exact words that were 
used in that press conference. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember that he was treated differently, 
Colonel? 

Mr. North. Admirals should be treated differently than lieuten¬ 
ant colonels. 

Mr. Liman. Well, do you remember that he was allowed to resign 
and be transferred with honor? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall those words specifically, but if that is 
what it was said in the press conference, I assume that is what it 
was. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall at the press conference the Attorney 
General indicated that Admiral Poindexter’s problem was that he 
had gotten some indication of the diversion and had looked the 
other way, words to that effect? 

Mr. North. I do not. 

Mr. Liman. Do vou remember, sir, that as you listened to the 
press conference, that the Attorney General said nothing about the 
fact that Admiral Poindexter had approved the diversion? 

Mr. North. Quite frankly, counsel, I don’t remember a great 
deal about that press conference. And if vou would want to show 
me the transcript, I’m sure it would refresh my memory. 

Mr. Liman. Well, I can, but I’ll move on because I don’t want to 
tarry on that. 

On the 21st, you did in fact discuss with Admiral Poindexter the 
problem of the diversion. Is that so? 

I'll tell you—you are looking at a book there. What is the book, 
sir? * 

Mr. North. The book is made up of notes that I have made in 
trying to prepare with counsel for this hearing. 
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Mr. Liman. And- 

Mr. North. It includes-:— 

Mr. Sullivan. Don’t tell him what it includes. 

Mr. Liman. Well, I think that if a witness is looking at some¬ 
thing that I, as counsel, am entitled to see what he is refreshing 
his recollection with. 

Mr. Sullivan. I think you are wrong. That is a product of law¬ 
yers working with clients. 

Mr. Liman. And you think that a witness is entitled to read 
something and that we are not entitled to see what he is reading? 

Mr. Sullivan. He is entitled to read his notes and preserve the 

_atto rney-client p rivilege. Everything in that book is a product of 

the attorney-client, and work-product privilege, Mr. Liman, and 
you know that. 

Mr. Liman. Are you able to recall your conversation with Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter on the 21st about the diversion without looking at 
that book? 

Mr. Sullivan. That is none of your business either. You just ask 
him the question. 

Chairman Inouye. Please address the chair. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, let’s get to the substance of these 
hearings and stop trying to—get off his back. 

Chairman Inouye. We have a PA system here; you need not 
shout, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr.- 

Chairman Inouye. Please proceed. 

Mr. North. Counsel, I would- 

Mr. Sullivan. Don’t answer the question. Next question. The 
question, Mr. Chairman, won’t be answered. 

Mr. Liman. Lieutenant, do you recall testifying as recently as 
yesterday and the day before that on the 21st of November, you 
told Admiral Poindexter that you had gotten rid of all memos re¬ 
lating to the diversion? 

Mr. Sullivan. May we see the transcript that you are referring 
to? If you are trying to impeach him with yesterday's transcript, I 
want the page and the line, please, Mr. Chairman. That is the only 
fair way to do it. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Chairman, if he recalls, I’m entitled to have his 
answer. 

Chairman Inouye. Please answer. 

Mr. North. Counsel, first of all, I'm a lieutenant colonel. I have 
been a lieutenant colonel for a couple of years now. 

Second, the sole reason for me to consult with anything is for the 
purpose of trying to give you a more accurate answer. And I have 
been asked questions that covered 5% years of work, many of the 
days in which were non-stop. I am trying to give you honest, 
- straightforward-and-factual and complete answers. And now that 
you nave refreshed what I said the other day, yes, I do recall speak¬ 
ing to Admiral Poindexter on the morning or at some point in the 
day on the 21st. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you spoke to him on the 21st, would you 
tell us what occasioned the conversation about diversion? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that the issue came up that there 
would be an inquiry by the Attorney General’s office or by the At- 
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tornev General on a factfinding activity to find out what had hap¬ 
pened in ’86 as a consequence of Israeli transfers to Iran. 

And during that discussion, I assured Admiral Poindexter, erro¬ 
neously, it turns out, that all references to the use of funds gener¬ 
ated by U.S. sales to the Government of Iran and using the residu¬ 
als from those transfers for support of the Nicaraguan Resistance 
had been removed and destroyed. 

Mr. Liman. Are you finished? 

Mr. North. I think that answers your question. 

Mr. Liman. Admiral, you say—lieutenant colonel—— 

Mr. Sullivan. He will accept the promotion. 

Mr. Liman. You say that you assured him in the course of that 
conversation that the documents that referred to this no longer ex¬ 
isted. Did he ask you whether the documents existed? 

Mr. North. I don't recall who raised the subject, whether it was 
the admiral or I. But I do remember assuring him that they had all 
been destroyed. 

Mr. Liman. Did you discuss when you destroyed them? 

Mr. North. I don't recall, but I had been m the process of de¬ 
stroying things for sometime by that point. 

Mr. Liman. Did he ask you whether any other documents besides 
those that referred to the diversion had been destroyed? 

Mr. North. Not that I can recall right now. 

Mr. Liman. And so, is it fair to say based on your recollection 
that the conversation that you had with him on the 21st about doc¬ 
uments that no longer existed related to the diversion? 

Mr. North. I'm sorry. Is it fair to say what, counsel? 

Mr. Liman. The, that—that the conversation related to the diver¬ 
sion only in terms of what documents had been destroyed. 

Mr. North. I am not certain of that. Again i want to reiterate 
that I—that may have been the conversation on Friday or maybe it 
was a preceding one. I can recall that we talked several times that 
day. He was very busy and so was I. 

But we had talked at one point on Friday about my departure. I 
believe that is when I first tendered my resignation in writing to 
him. And we may have talked about the Nicaraguan Resistance 
and the fact that I had probably destroyed documents pertaining 
thereto. I honestly don't recall specifically. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, if you look at whatever it is in front of you, 
will that refresh you? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, Mr. Liman, when he wants to look at some¬ 
thing, he will look at it. Don't you suggest when he looks at it. Get on 
with the questioning. 

Chairman Inouye. Counsel, I'm certain you are aware of the 
rules as well as any one of us. First of all, I would hope that you 
will address the chair. Secondly, we would like to get the business 
on the road ourselves. And, thirdly, our public address system, I be¬ 
lieve, is working very well. You need not shout, sir. 

Proceed. 


Mr. North. Would you please repeat the question. 

Mr. Liman. I said, does the document that you have in front of 
you refresh your recollection as to what else was discussed on this 
subject? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Inouye. On what basis? 

Mr. Sullivan. Counsel should simply ask the question. If the 
witness wants to look at his notes, his whole book that he has here, 
he’ll do so for the answer. If he doesn’t, he won’t do so. If he thinks 
it helps him, he will look. 

I think it should be fully understood by the committee that Colo¬ 
nel North has been struggling here for 2Va days to tell the truth 
and the whole truth. He is also exercising great care in addition to 
telling the truth because, Mr. Chairman, this body has created an 
independent counsel which occupies an office down the street, and 
he is like a separate super Justice Department to those of us that 
work in the defense of citizens. He has a hundred people, you have 
a hundred and twenty five, he has a hundred people down there 
looking at Colonel North and everything he did, just the way your 
staff is. He has 26 bright lawyers, 35 FBI agents, 11 IRS agents, 4 
Customs agents, investigators, and they are all pouring over the 
testimony. 

And so, sir—— 

Chairman Inouye. What are the grounds of your objection, sir? 

Mr. Sullivan. My grounds are that he will look at his book 
when he wants to look at his book, and it’s improper for any ques¬ 
tioner to say look at your book and see if you can find an answer. 

Chairman Inouye. 1 think it is up to the chair to decide whether 
it is proper or improper. 

I t hink the question was proper, sir. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Sullivan. Are you directing him to look at his book, Mr. 
Chairman? Would you like him to start at page 1? 

Chairman Inouye. He may look at it or he need not look at it. It 
is up to him. 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you, sir. I appreciate that. That is the 
ruling I was looking for. 

Mr. North. Occasionally it does help, counsel. It does not help 
me in this specific case. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you had been—— 

Mr. North. If I may make one observation, counsel, I provided to 
the committee, when compelled to do so under subpoena, the docu¬ 
ments and recoz'ds that I had in my possession. And many of those 
refer to these issues. I do not have them before me but you have 
them in the exhibit books. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, during the last 6 months or so, did you look 
over the steno books that you turned over to us? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. What is the basis of your objection? 

Mr. Sullivan. What a witness does to prepare himself to tell the 
truth is none of the business of the questioner. 

Chairman Inouye. It is the business of this committee. 

_Proceed, sir.__ 

Mr. Sullivan. Ask the question again, please. 

Mr. Liman. Did you read your steno books in the last 6 months? 

Mr. North. I did review them with counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Did you find in those steno books any references to 
conversations that you had with Admiral Poindexter about the di¬ 
version? 
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Mr. North. I do not recall. There were 20 some odd books that I 
delivered up here, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Now, your counsel had referred to the fact that you 
provided some 20 books to us. The fact of the matter is that those 
20 books did not include the six, or five or six diversion memos that 
you had written during the course of 1986. Is that correct? 

Mr. North. Hie memos themselves were contained in documents 
that were created in my office on a typewriter. There were no type¬ 
written pages in the books that I gave you. 

Mr. Liman. And those memos were destroyed by you, or at least 
you tried to destroy them all. One survived, is that fair to say? 

Mr. North. I did. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you were meeting with Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter on the 21st, you believed in good faith that you had gotten 
rid of all five memoranda that you have referred to. Is that so? 

Mr. North. That is correct, and just to amplify on that, it is very 
likely that the two that were not approved or that did not proceed, 
as I have indicated in earlier testimony, could well have been de¬ 
stroyed right at that time. And so what I am saying is, at the very 
most, that may have been left in the waning days of my tenure 
might well have been just the three. And that is why when the 
question was asked yesterday or the day before about how many 
memos I actually destroyed in those closing days, I couldn’t tell 
you, because I honestly don't remember. 

Mr. Liman. There were five memos, and what you are saying 
now is two may have been destroyed at the time that those trans¬ 
actions didn't occur, and the other three would have been de¬ 
stroyed later. 

Mr. North. No, what I am saying—I want to make it very 
clear—the one memo that you do nave was a transaction that did 
not go through. As was my habit, if we had done something that, 
or prepared a memo on something that was not done, I would very 
often destroy that memo at that point in time when the decision 
was made not to proceed. 

pertained to a transaction which did not occur that referred to an 
April plan that was never executed or implemented. 

Mr. Liman? And then there were three other transactions that 
did go through of which there are no memoranda extant now that 
you are aware of, correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And those are ones that have been destroyed, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And so at the time that you gave Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter this assurance you believed in good faitn that no record ex¬ 
isted of the diversion that you had written. Is that correct? 

Mr. North. W hen I talked to the admiral on the 21st, I assured 
him that all references to the sale of arms as it related to the Nica- 
raguan Resistance had been destroyed, and I was wrong. 

Mr. Liman. And at that point, you were in a position in which 
you did not have a single document that indicated that your ac¬ 
tions had been authorized by your superiors. That is the way you 
believed, you thought, correct? 
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Mr. North. Well, yes, and I also believed that all of the PROF 
notes which are now in stacks all over Washington also had been 
destroyed. 

Mr. Liman. Now, after you were dismissed, did Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter call you and say to you that he would confirm that he had 
given you authority? 

Mr. North. I honestly don't recall a conversation with Admiral 
Poindexter after I was dismissed. He may have called, I don’t re¬ 
member it. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall any conversation with him in which he 
said, "Colonel North, don’t worry, even if you destroy all the docu¬ 
ments, I will stand up and say 1 approved it”? 

Mr. North. No. I recall no such conversation. 

Mr. Liman. So that vou were—once the documents were de¬ 
stroyed, you were out there without any kind of assurance that 
anyone would stand behind you; is that fair to say? 

Mr. North. That was the plan, and it was planned that I would 
be out there. Everything had gone right according to plan, right up 
untO about 12:05 in the afternoon the next day, or several days 
thereafter. 

Mr. Liman. And when the plan changed was when you had the 
IC, or the criminal investigation announced? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t know where—in who else’s mind the 
plan changed, counsel. I know that when I heard the words "crimi¬ 
nal investigation” or criminal behavior or whatever the words were 
that were used in the press conference, or shortly thereafter—I 
don’t—it was certainly profound at that point, that my mind-set 
changed considerably. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you had-— 

Mr. North. And I think if you will indulge me for a second, over 
the 5% years that I had served on the NSC staff, I had, as I hope I 
have testified here today, sought every possible means to do what 
needed to be done within the law. 

— We had gone in extremis to find a way to live within the con- 
straints and proscriptions of Boland, and I had sought a means in 
1985 in working with various lawyers, and various counsel, to find 
a way to implement a policy that started without my acquiescence 
or support or direction or anything else, and work very, very hard 
to find legal ways to carry out the policy of the President, and 
there was probably not another person on the planet Earth as 
shocked as I was to hear that someone thought it was c rimina l, and 
I can tell you that that shock was compounded when I heard later 
that there was to be an independent counsel, and further com¬ 
pounded when I was the only name in the appointment order for 
that independent counsel, the only person on the planet Earth 
named in that appointment order, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, if the investigation by the independent coun¬ 
sel had not been instituted, if you hadn’t heard the words "erimi- 
nal”, would you still be sticking by the cover story? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. 

Mr. Liman. I will not press it. It is hypothetical. 

Mr. Sullivan. I know it is, Mr. Liman. I am glad you recognize 
it. We don’t have to get the chair involved. 
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Mr. Liman. Now, you have already testified that Casey had ap- 
* proved this, Mr. Casey? 

Mr. North. Which is this? 

Mr. Liman. The diversion. 

Mr. North. I had consulted very carefully on Director—with Di¬ 
rector Casey, and he—I don’t know if approved is the right word. 
Director Casey was very enthusiastic about the whole program. 

Mr. Liman. Now- 

Mr. North. And advocated it. 

Mr. LimAn. When you met with the Attorney General on the 
afternoon of the 23d of November, he asked you about the diver¬ 
sion, correct? 

Mr. North. He did. He asked me specifically about that memo¬ 
randum. 

Mr. Liman. And is it true that he asked you who knew about the 
fact that proceeds from the sale of Iranian arms were being used to 
support the Contras? 

Mr. North. I think he may well have. I, again, I am not entirely 
clear on that afternoon. I was up till very early in the morning 
before it. I’d had a meeting with Mr. McFarlane on it. And I sup¬ 
pose he may well have. Again, I do not have detailed specific recall 
of that. I took no notes during that meeting. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that you told him that Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter knew, that Richard Secord knew and that Mr. McFarlane 
knew? 

Mr. North. That sounds right. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that you did not tell the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the United States that Director Casey knew? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that I didn't. 

Mr. Liman. Well, was it part of the plan at that stage that you 
would not name Director Casey? 

Mr. North. It had always been part of the plan that Director 
Casey would know nothing of the support to the Nicaraguan Resist¬ 
ance._ ^__ 

Mr. Liman. And who else was it part of the plan who would not 
know anything about the support to the Nicaraguan Resistance? 

Mr. North. Other Cabinet officers who had to testify and appear 
and things like that. It was a very closed circle of people who 
knew. 

Mr. Liman. Was it—which other Cabinet officers? 

Mr. North. Well, the people who didn’t know. I mean, it was just 
a matter of—I have told you who I thought knew and I have told 
you who—and you have seen who I sent memoranda to and you 
know of the record of communications I had with various officials. 

I don’t know who else knew. I have told you that. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you have testified a moment ago—unless 

you misunderstood the question- 

-Mr. SuLLiVAN- Coimsel, I think you were missing each other - 

there. 

Mr. Liman. Well, we will soon see—that it was always part of 
the plan that Director Casey would not be—would not know. Is 
that in essence what you said? 

Mr. North. If you mean by the plan, the fall guy plan, yes. 
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Mr. Liman. And so, the fall guy plan was that even though Casey 
knew, you would not finger him, to use a colloquial expression? 

Mr. Nobth. Your expression, counsel, not mine. 

Mr. Liman. You wouldn’t name him? 

Mr. Nobth. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And then, the next question I asked was, were there 
other people who knew things that you were also not supposed to 
name? 

Mr. Nobth. Not that I know of. Because I know of no other 
people who actually knew. I have testified as to who I knew 
knew—I am getting—confusing myself. I have testified as to who I 
believe knew about the plan. I nave testified as to who 1 can actual¬ 
ly confirm knowledge by virtue of the memoranda that I created, 
the conversations we had, and the record that you see before you 
from the PROFs system. 

But I had specifically talked to the admiral, and I could well 
have said to the Attorney General on the 23d, I guess it was, that 
Sunday, that, “Oh, by tne way, the President knows”, but I had 
asked the admiral on Friday if the President knew, and the admi¬ 
ral had told me no. 

And so, when the Attorney General asked me about the Presi¬ 
dent, I told him no. 

Mr. Liman. Isn’t it a fact that what you told the Attorney Gener¬ 
al was that you didn’t know whether or not he did know? Isn’t that 
what you told McFarlane? 

Mr. Nobth. But I think the discussion with Mr. McFarlane was 
perhaps- 

Mr. Liman. No. The one in London, where he called you from 
London, when he asked you what the Attorney General had asked 
you. 

Let’s go back, Colonel. Did you not talk to Mr. McFarlane after 
your conversation with the Attorney General? 

Mr. Nobth. I believe I did. I believe I talked to both Mr. McFar¬ 
lane and eventually Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s talk about Mr. McFarlane. 


eral. 

Mr. Liman. And when you talked to Mr. McFarlane after you 
had met with the Attorney General, did he ask you what happened 
at that meeting? 

Mr. Nobth. I suppose he did, or I volunteered it. One or the 
other. 

' Mr. Liman. Well, do you recall telling Mr. McFarlane about the 
fact that they had found the memorandum? 

Mr. Nobth. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. And do you remember telling him that you were 
asked about who knew? 

Mr. Nobth. I don’t remember that part. I remember—it was a 
profoundly difficult time because that memorandum wasn’t sup¬ 
posed to exist. 

Mr. Liman. Did I understand you to say a moment ago that if 
Admiral Poindexter had not told you on Friday that he had not 
told the President, you “may well nave told the Attorney General 
that the President did know”? 
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Mr. Sullivan. That’s a very confusing question, Mr. Chairman. 
Could you restate it, sir? 

Mr. Liman. Did you just testify a few moments ago that had Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter not told you on that Friday that the President 
was unaware of the diversion, you might well have told the Attor¬ 
ney General on that Sunday that the President knew? Is that what 
you said? 

Mr. North. Well, let me cast this the right way, because I don’t 
want to leave any false impressions. 

In the conversations that I had with the admiral on Friday, all of 
which related to, as I recall them, my departure, the safety of the 
hostages, and the second channel, the clean-up of the files, if that 
is an acceptable way of putting it, I asked the admiral pointedly 
that day, aid the President or does the President know about the 
fact that we used these moneys to support the Resistance. And he 
told me then, “no.”. I think that’s the last conversation I ever had 
with the admiral about that aspect of it. 

Thus, I, having assumed all along that those things which re¬ 
quired Presidential approval indeed had them, think I conveyed to 
the Attorney General on Sunday iust exactly those sentiments. 

My recollection of it is that when he asked me, “Did the Presi¬ 
dent approve these,” I told him, “I guess he didn’t,” or, “He 
didn’t,” or something like that, because that’s what the admiral 
had told me on Friday. 

Mr. Liman. And what you meant to say before, at least what I 
think you were trying to say, is that you had assumed for some 9 
months that the President of the United States knew and approved 
of the diversion; correct? 

Mr. North. I had assumed from the day I took my post at the 
National Security Council that those things which required the ap¬ 
proval of the President, and I sent forward memoranda soliciting 
that approval and I got the authority to proceed on various initia¬ 
tives, had indeed received the approved of the President. I’ve testi¬ 
fied to that. 

Mr. Liman. And it wasn’t until Admired Poindexter answered 
your question that that assumption was shaken?- 

Mr. North. It wasn’t shaken. He simply denied that the Presi¬ 
dent knew. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask him, “Admired Poindexter, why did you 
not discuss this with the President”? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Why not? 

Mr. North. First of edl, I am not in the habit of questioning my 
superiors. If he deemed it not to be necessary to ask the President, 
I saluted smartly and charged up the hill. That’s what lieuteneuit 
colonels are supposed to do. I have no problem with that. 

I don’t believe that what we did even under those circumstances 
is wrong or illegal. I told you I thought it was a good idea to begin 
with. I still think it was a good idea, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. And have you wondered why, if it was a good idea, 
that the President of the United States dismissed you because of it? 

Mr. North. Let me just make one thing very clear, counsel. This 
lieutenant colonel is not going to challenge a decision of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief for whom I still work, and I am proud to work for 
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that Commander in Chief, and if the Commander in Chief tells this 
lieutenant colonel to go stand in the corner and sit on his head, I 
will do so. And if the Commander in Chief decides to dismiss me 
from the NSC staff, this lieutenant colonel will proudly salute and 
say “thank you for the opportunity to have served/' and go, and I 
am not going to criticize his decision no matter how he relieves me, 
sir. 

Mr. Liman. Has anyone given you an explanation, Colonel 
North, on behalf of the President, of why he did not think it was a 
good idea and dismissed you? 

Mr. North. The President of the United States saw fit to call me 
later the same day and in the course of that call, which was also 
intensely personal, he told me words to the effect “I just didn’t 
know.” 

I have no reason to disbelieve what the Commander in Chief told 
me, sir. 

Mr. Llviak. Did you say to him, “I received approval from Admi¬ 
ral Poindoxtf ir and Director Casey”? 

Mr. North. I did not say those words to the Commander in 
Chief. I simply expressed my thanks for having been able to serve 
him for 5V4 years and my regrets that my service had brought 
forth a political fire storm and difficulties when all I sought to do 
was to help, and that what I may have done was to hurt him. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when—when you were speaking to the Attor¬ 
ney General on the 23d, you understood that the Attorney General 
was not just the chief Wed officer of the United States, but he was 
a confidant and friend of the President; correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. He was an adviser of the President? 

Mr. North. I’m sorry, counsel. Would you please repeat the ques- 
• tion? 

Mr. Liman. You understood that the Attorney General was an 
adviser of the President? 

Mr. North. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Why didn’t you tell the Attorney General, an adviser 
toyourCommander in Ch i e f r that Director Casey knew?- 

Mr. North. As I said, I don’t know that I cud or I don’t know 
that I didn’t. I don’t recall that conversation in any detail. 

It was consistent with a long pattern that Director Casey did not 
know about any support outside that provided by the CIA for the 
Nicaraguan Resistance. 

Mr. Lucan. Colonel- 

Mr. North. This was part of that. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North, as late as November 23, were you still 
prepaved to conceal from the Attorney General facts relating to Di¬ 
rector Casey? 

Mr. North. I was prepared at that point to continue not to 
reveal the diversion, as you have put it, had even occurred. You 
recall, I had removed those files. His people had been going 
through them that day. I thought that I had gotten them all. 

Mr. Liman. Well, who were you protecting? 

Mr. North. What do you mean, who was I protecting? I was pro¬ 
tecting the lives and the safety of the people who were engaged in 
the operation. 
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Mr. Liman. Explain to us how telling the Attorney General of 
the United States that Director Casey approved a diversion would 
jeopardize lives, other than perhaps put him in jeopardy of this 
kind of investigation that you have been through? 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t know, other than the fact that this in¬ 
vestigation could indeed result in lives being put in ieopardy. I 
don’t think that a specific—you know—thought went through my 
mind on that issue. 

Mr. Liman. Was it just instinctive that you don’t mention the 
name of the Director when you are talking to the Attorney General 
about knowledge of support for the Contras? 

Mr. North. It was instinctive, counsel, from my earliest days of 
contact with the Director, that his relationship and mine not be 
something that was publicly bandied about. And until these hear¬ 
ings, I don't believe that most people in Washington knew that the 
Director and I communed as often as we did. 

Mr. Liman. Well, how often did you commune? 

Mr. North. I would say severed times a week. 

Mr. Liman. Where? 

Mr. North. Most often on the telephone, but we would meet in 
his office. Occasionally in mine. Occasionally out at the office in 
Langley. 

I can recall a couple of meetings, if not more, in his office at the 
Intelligence Community Budding across the street. I can recall 
meetings at his home. I can recall riding in the car with him. I can 
recall airplane trips with him. 

We met enough to be able to coordinate sufficiently and that I 
could seek his guidance on a number of things. 

Mr. Liman. He was a person who you could confide in? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. He’s a person whose advice you valued? 

Mr. North. Inestimably. 

Mr. Liman. Were you on a first-name basis? 

Mr. North. He was with me. I called him by his first name, Mr. 
Director. I called him Mr. Casey to his face. I occasionally perhaps 
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three people in the Government of the United States that ex¬ 
pressed their condolences—one was Admiral Poindexter, one was 
the Vice President of the United States, and the other one was Bill 
Casey. 

Bill Casey was for me a man of immense proportions and a man 
whose advice I valued greatly and a man whose concerns for this 
country and the future of this land were, I thought, on the right 
track—I may be wrong, but I don’t think history will bear that 
out—and I took his advice to heart. 


Mr. Liman. Did you look upon him, in a way, as a boss? 

Mr. North. I’ve heard that said. I don’t think: so much as a boss, 
but I know who my superiors are, and I know the chain of com¬ 
mand, and he wasn’t a boss so much as he was a personal friend 
and an adviser and a person with whom I could consult and get 
good, solid advice, and a person to whom I could turn for support. 

Mr. Liman. When you briefed him on what you were doing to 
keep the Contras alive, did he express his approval to you? 
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Mr. North. He never once, that I can recall, in any way dis¬ 
agreed with any of the things that I was doing. In fact, he gave me 
a n umb er of ideas how they might be done better, and I don't 
recall him ever—I don't recall that he ever said don't do something 
you are doing. He often would suggest ways to do it better. 

Mr. Liman. Did he discuss thePresident’s views with you from 
time to time? 

Mr. North. Not on areas bearing on this investigation. 

Mr. Liman. The President's commitment to the Contras? 

Mr. North. Oh, in the general terms. After all, Director Casey 
was the one who in the Union League Club speech basically formu¬ 
lated or- laid out for the first time publicly the—what has come to 
be called the Reagan Doctrine. 

Mr. Liman. Did- - 

Mr. North. And I think he had a very clear understanding of 
what the President's views were, and I think he was able to help 
formulate some of those in terms of a public policy position. 

Mr. Liman. Did you talk to Director Casey about the financial 
pcc dfl of ths Contrast 

Mr. North. He probably knew more about it than I did, because 
he was getting the raw intelligence in. 

Yes, we did. 

Mr. Liman. And you told Director Casey about the fact that the 
Ayatollah would be—help paying for those needs? 

l&r* North* Yos I did* 

Mr. Liman. That was a matter of—that had sort of a double 
irony, didn't it, in this sense, Colonel, that the Iranian Government 
had been providing arms to the Sandinistas, right? 

Mr. North. You’ve been reading my papers, haven’t you? 

Mr. Liman. Well- 

Mr. North. That is right. They tried. And they also provided oil 
on credit. As I recall, it was about $100 million worth over several 
years. 

Mr. Liman. And indeed, one of the points that the President ap- 

E roved, in the terms of reference for Mr. McFarlane to talk to the 
ranian Government repres enta tives about , was that they should 
~notgiy^t^^Q^^^^^te^sdisiitasrng 

Mr. Liman. And here you, a staff member of the NSC, succeeded 
in sort of reversing it all, getting the money for the Contras, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. We did. 

Mr. Liman. And that was something that Director Casey must 
have admired very much? 

Mr. North. He did, to put it mildly. 

Mr. Liman. And it was something that, as you said, you were 
proud of? 

Mr. North. I didn't say I was proud of it. I thought it was—I be¬ 
lieve I said something- 

Mr. Liman. A neat idea? 

Mr. North. A neat idea. 

Mr. Liman. Well—did Director Casey ever tell you, Colonel 
North, "This is something that you must never mention to any of 
your colleagues at the NSC"? 
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Mr. North. I’m sorry, counsel? Would you please- 

Mr. Liman. Did you discuss with Director Casey that this use of 
the proceeds was a matter that could be a political bomb shell? 

bur. North. I think we probably did at a number of points. Cer¬ 
tainly we discussed that very clearly toward the end of my tenure. 
I think it actually came down to detailed discussions of that once 
he was aware that there were outside—there was outside intelli¬ 
gence on it, and I’m focusing specifically on a friend of his that had 
approached him and told him that he, the friend, knew about the 
use of the funds. 

Mr. Liman. That is Furmark? 

North Y03 

Mr. Liman. Correct? And that was in the fall of 1986? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you have testified about the fact that as a result 
of Furmark’s statements to the Director, the Director asked you to 
clean up your files? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And- 

Mr. North. It was not that one singular event, I mean things 
were, I think as I indicated earlier, unraveling rather quickly. We 
. had the aircraft shot down in Honduras; the investigation of south¬ 
ern Air Transport, which as far as I can determine, innocent in 
that transaction; General Secord’s role being revealed; and then 
Furmark walking in. And, of course, that was followed by the rev¬ 
elations in the pamphlets in Iran and then the newspaper in 
Syria—or Beirut. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, in November of 1986, after the Iranian ven¬ 
ture had been publicized initially in Lebanon and in papers all over 
the world, did you discuss the diversion with Director Casey? 

Mr. North. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Liman. Now tell us about that, whatever you can recall. 

Mr. North. Well, I don’t recall the—I mean, we had several dis¬ 
cussions about it. 

Mr. Liman. Well I will take—all several. 

Mr. North. My recollection is that Director Casey agreed with 
mv ass e ssment , that the time had come for someone to stand up 
and take the hit or the fall. He, quite frankly, did not think that 1 
was senior enough to do that and suggested that—I am trying to 
recall—but had suggested that it was probably going to go up the 
line, or something like that. 

Mr. Liman. Did he suggest who else could take the hit? 

Mr. North. He suggested it might be Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Liman. Because next up to the line from you was Admired 
Poindexter, wasn’t it, on this matter? 

Mr. North. Well, after Don Fortier died, that is correct. Don For¬ 
tier was the nominal deputy who had been aware, I believe, at 
least of some of this. 

Mr. Liman. Well, did you discuss blaming it on Fortier after his 
death? 

Mr. North. It would be hard to blame something that was going 
on in November on a man who died in the summer. 

Mr. Liman. No, but the original approval. 

Mr. North. No. 
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Mr. Liman. So that—- , 

Mr. North. First of all, Don wasn't in a position to do those ap¬ 
provals. 

Mr. Liman. So Director Casey, as I understand it, discussed with 
you the fact that it just might not be credible for you to take the 
hit and that it might have to be Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. Words to that effect. 

Mr. Liman. Did he discuss anyone else who might have to take 


the hit? 

Mr. North. No. But he was concerned that the President not be 
damaged by it, and I shared that belief. 

Mr. Liman. Now, these conversations with Director Casey took 
place before November 21, correct? Before and after? 

Mr. North. I would guess so, yes. One has to recall that I spent 
the first part of December, and you now have my- 

Mr. Liman. November you mean? 

Mr. North. I am sorry, the first part of November in very heavy 
travel. And so did the Director. But my recollection is that we had 
one conversation early in the month, perhaps during one of my lay¬ 
overs in Washington, and that the next conversations weren’t until 
very much later in the month. 

Mr. Liman. Well, Colonel, at the time that you had that conver¬ 
sation in early November, you had not yet been told by Admiral 
Poindexter that he had not told the President, correct? 

Mr. North. I was not told that by Admiral Poindexter until the 
21st. 

Mr. Liman. So that at the time you were having your conversa¬ 
tion with Casey, you were still laboring under the assumption that 
the President of the United States knew, correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And did Director Casey tell you, “The President 
doesn’t know.”? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. And when you and Director Casey were talking 
about the fact that someone had to take the hit, why did you un¬ 
derstand that it was necessary for someone to take the hit? 

Mr. North. I think he and I certainly could see that they were 
going to have a mcgor international, and perhaps—and we obvious¬ 
ly do—a domestic political drama—on this thing, and that it would 
be helpful if someone were, as we had originally planned, when it 
comes time for this thing to go down the tubes, here is the guy who 
gets fingered for it. 

And, again, none of us, at least certainly not me, and no one I 
ever talked to, ever imagined that we had done anything criminal¬ 
ly wrong. 

Mr. Liman. And you have testified that the Director was known 
to you to be a lawyer? 

Mr. North. He was indeed. 

Mr. Liman. He had a reputation, he was a New York lawyer, had 
a reputation of being a very, very, very, very, very smart lawyer. 

Mr. North. Is that a plug? 

Mr. Liman. Yes, it is. 

Mr. North. He was indeed. And it wasn’t just his assessment of 
himself either. Other people—— 
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Mr. Liman. But you formed it from the relationship that you had 
with him, you saw how Casey’s mind operated. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. It was very quick. 

Mr. North. It sure was. 

Mr. Liman. And in these conversations that you were having 
with the Director, it was clear to you that he was concerned about 
damage to the President. 

Mr. North. I think it would be beyond comprehension, counsel, 
that anyone who served the President, any President, wasn’t con¬ 
cerned about that, and that is not from a Republican or Democratic 
partisan perspective; that is in seeing the President as the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, the Chief Executive and the Head of State. And I 
think that it is incumbent upon all of the servants in the Executive 
Branch to have that kind of a concern, not so much for the man 
necessarily, but for the institution of the Presidency. 

I certainly had that, and I know Director Casey had that. 

Mr. Liman. Now, on the 25th of November— I withdraw that 
question. 

Did you tell Director Casey that you were going to see the Attor¬ 
ney General that Sunday? 

Mr. North. I had already seen him by the 25th of November. 

Mr. Liman. That is the 25th. Did you tell him before you saw the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. North. I—if I may- 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Sullivan hasn’t objected to your looking at it. 

Mr. North. I do not believe I talked to the Director that day 
about that issue. And, again- 

Mr. Liman. What about the prior day? 

Mr. North. No, because I didn’t know I was going to see him 
until the 21st. My recollection- 

Mr. Liman. No, no. Let’s get the dates correct then. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Liman. You saw the Attorney General on the 23d. 

Mr. North. On Sunday, the 23d, right.. 

Mr. Li man. And yo u knew that you were going to see him on the 

ment on the 22d. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Did you speak to the Director after the Attorney 
General asked to see you? 

Mr. North. I do not have a recollection of doing that, no. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you talked to the Director in October, 
after the Furmark incident, and in November, did he ever ask you 
what the memoranda looked like that you had sent up the line and 
that you either were going to take care of or had taken care of? 

Mr. North. I don’t believe so, because I think, at least on one 
occasion, I actually went over the memorandum with the Director. 

Mr. Liman. So he knew what it looked like, that one? 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. Now, can you recall which transaction was reflected 
in the memorandum that you went over with the Director? 

# 
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Mr. North. No. But I have a sense that it was probably the Feb¬ 
ruary one, but I don't know why I feel that. I think it may have 
been the February transaction. 

Mr. Liman. February one involved 500 HAWKs and then an¬ 
other 500 HAWKs, a total of 1,000 HAWKs, correct? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall what occasioned you to go over the 
memorandum with the Director? 

Mr. North. My recollection is—and it is vague because it was a 
long time ago, it seems—that I was, one, pursuing getting a CIA 

officer, a particular CIA officer, engaged in the initiative- 

Mr. Liman. There’s only one CIA officer whose name we used 
with respect to this, and that is Mr. Cave. Is that who you are talk¬ 
ing about? 

Mr. North. And he is the one. And I—I'm sorry. 

Mr. Liman. No, I would like you to complete your answer. 

M r. North. My se nse is that what Director Casey and I started 
talking about was getting Mr. Cave, becauseof his experience in 
that country and his obvious language ability, so that we had a 

g erson who is, besides myself, in the Government of the United 
tates, involved in this and who knew exactly what was being said 
and with whom I had absolute rapport, and he chose to make some 
kind of arrangement and I’m not certain what it was, but on a con¬ 
tract basis or consultancy arrangement, bring Mr. Cave back to 
service. 

And it is my recollection that we then had a—I guess it was 
right after the February transaction, so my date is a little off, but 
it was at some point in that timeframe when I was trying to get 
Cave involved and I showed the Director one of those memoranda. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, I said 1,000 HAWKs. I meant TOWs, and I 
think that’s what you understood. 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, was the memorandum you showed him the 
memorandum as it existed before you sent it up the line or after it 
came back? 

Mr. North. It was probably before. 

Mr. Liman. Did the Director in any way caution you about not 
sending a memorandum that called for Presidential approval? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall him ever doing that. 

Mr. Liman. Well, isn’t it fair to say that given your strong sense 
of command, your belief in Director Casey, that if Director Casey 
said to you to not put the President’s name on a memorandum, you 
wouldmt have done it? 

Mr. North. Very true. 

Mr. Liman. And you continued to put the President’s name in 
terms of having a reference in the memoranda that Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter should seek approval of the President, correct? 

Mr. North. That is certainly my recollection. If we could just go 
to that- 

Mr. Liman. I’m going to come to it in more detail later, but if 
you have something you want to say now, you had better say it 
while you remember it. 

Mr. North. Unkind. 
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Again I would like to make the point that I did not—nor do I 
know that others did—highlight that aspect of it in those memo¬ 
randa. And if you will note that the one memorandum that still 
exists, drafted at some point in April, is five pages long with a four- 
page attachment and there are only eight lines that refer in those 
many pages to that specific part of the transaction—and what is 
very important is that the use—and I know that that is the focus of 
this investigation—that the use of the funds derived as residuals, 
as I call them, or you call diversions, was not viewed as the preemi¬ 
nent activity ongoing. 

The preeminent activity was to establish a relationship with Iran 
and all of the other things that would derive therefrom. And that 
we saw, as Director Casey put it, the ultimate irony in it, as part of 
this process we could continue to support the desperately needy 
Nicaraguan Resistance. 

_ Mr. Liman. C olonel, you said_that you didn’t highlight it. It is 

also true you didn’t conceal it in the memorandum. 

Mr. North. I don’t think I concealed from my superiors anything 
that I did, and I think the record is very clear in the stacks of 
paper that you have. 

Mr. Liman. And the record is very clear, in the memorandum 
that has survived, that you didn’t conceal it. 

Mr. North. I did not. 

Mr. Liman. And, indeed, in a rather hurried inspection, Brad 
Reynolds spotted it pretty quickly, didn’t he? 

Mr. North. I don’t know how long it took him to find it—they 
spent many hours in my office that day—nor did they reveal it to 
me when they found it. 

Mr. Liman. They revealed it to you the next day, though, didn’t 
they? 

Mr. North. Certainly did. 

Mr. Liman. Now, is the reason that Director Casey asked you 
after the Furmark incident to get rid of the memoranda because of 
that one paragraph or two that referred to diversion? 

Mr. North. I don’t know that that was solely on his mind. I 
think what the Director was concerned about—and I'm quite sure 
the Director was concerned that—you have a—and this was the 
mistake that I made, among others perhaps, depending on your 
perspective—but the operational mistake was to cross the two oper¬ 
ations in the person of perhaps this guy here and the others who 
are having to carry it out. 

Operationally, if you have other alternatives, you don’t do that. 
Ana I didn't at the time have other alternatives. 

Second, I think what Director Casey saw was that there was 
going to be a major unraveling of the activities. Furmark was part 
of it, the aircraft shoot-down over Nicaragua was part of it, and 
that was further compounded by early November when we knew 
that leaflets were being handed out by another faction within the 
Government of Iran revealing the May trip by Mr. McFarlane and 
his party. 

Mr. Liman. But, Colonel, the Hasenfus shoot-down involved 
Centra support, correct? 

Mr. North. True. 
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Mr. Liman. And Furmark was complaining about the fact that 
investors hadn’t gotten paid out of the proceeds of the sale, correct? 

Mr. North. No. The problem with the Furmark revelation was 
that Furmark told him, as I remember it, that Ghorbanifar had al¬ 
ready told two Members of Congress that moneys from the sale of 
weapons to Iran had been diverted to use of the Contras, and those 
names are in the notebooks that I gaveyou, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Well, you gave us a lot of notebooks, and I have not 
seen those in the notebooks, so I’m going to ask your counsel at a 
recess to point them out to us. 

Do you know what the names are? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall them now, and I sure wouldn’t want to 
be inaccurate on that. 

Mr. Liman. But the Director was talking about diversion in 
terms of Furmark. 

Mr. North. The concerns that the Director addressed to me was 
that, “Look, you have had the shoot-down of the Hasenfus airplane, 
that operation is in trouble, Furmark has now come and told me 
that other people are very aware of the fact that the arms sales to 
Iran have generated funds that have gone to support the Contras, 
and it is getting out.” 

Mr. Liman. And did he say that this had been called to Members 
of Congress who might start an investigation? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that part of it. But apparently Ghor¬ 
banifar had claimed to Furmark that Members of Congress are 
being made aware, or had been. 

Mr. Liman. And you, therefore, were told to get rid of memoran¬ 
da that reflected that? 

Mr. North. I was told to clean up the files. 

Mr. Liman. And that meant to you to get rid of memoranda that 
reflected that, right? 

Mr. North. Anything to do with the residuals or, as you call, di¬ 
version, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And that meant that you went through your files to 
make sure that you found the memoranda that referred to the re¬ 
siduals, as you call them? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And when you went through the files, do you recall 
how many you found? 

Mr. North. The specific memoranda seeking approval? 

Mr. Liman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. No, I don’t. And what I probably found were dozens 
and dozens of memoranda relating to the residuals and the applica¬ 
tion to the Contras, among other things. And so, what l am 
saying—and probably several copies of even the April 1, which I 
thought I haa gotten all of them. 

Mr. Liman. Well, when you say that there were dozens- 

Mr. North. All within the five that I sought approval for. 

Mr. Liman. So, there were copies of the five? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Liman. And did you look over them to see whose names were 
written on them? 

Mr. North. I think we have already been through this once, 
counsel. 
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Mr. Liman. You said you didn't recall, and I am asking you 
whether you looked. 

Mr. North. I don't even remember looking. I remember, if there 
was- 

Mr. Liman. Well you have answered it, then, you said you did 
not look. Is that right? 

Mr. Sullivan. Would you like to answer the question, counsel, 
for him? 

Mr. Liman. No, I would like him to keep his answers to the ques¬ 
tions, and if that is the answer, then we ought to move on. Is that 
the answer, that you did not look? 

Mr. Sullivan. May we have the question, please, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Liman. Did you look to see whose names were written on 
those memos? 

Mr. North. I do not recall looking to see whose names were writ¬ 
ten on the memos. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall looking to see whether they had 
—check marks nr initials?- - _ 

Mr. North. I do not. 

Mr. Liman. Now, on this day, November 25, did you find time, 
this is November 25 when you were dismissed, to write out a list of 
priorities in your notebooks, things that were important to you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And was that before or after the press conference? 

Mr. North. It was after. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when did you take these diaries out of your 
office, these steno pads? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that most—well, I don’t know if it 
is most—some were already at home, some were still in the office, 
and I think, if I remember right, all but the last one, and maybe 
even that, too, left with me on the afternoon of the 25th. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you have testified over the last few days about 
the need to maintain operational security in a covert operation, 
correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You testified that one of the reasons for shredding 
documents was to even keep them from a successor; is that correct? 

Mr. North. A successor to my position at the NSC, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Is it fair to say- 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Sullivan sees my next question. Is it fair to say 
that- 

Mr. North. He sometimes reads my mind, too. 

Mr. Liman. Is it fair to say that the steno books that you took 
home contained very sensitive information? 

Mr. North. It is likely with interpretation that the steno books 
are sensitive, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Part of the interpretation is your handwriting. 

Mr. North. Well, certainly that, but if you are criticizing my 
penmanship- / 

Mr. Liman. But there are names in those books. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you indeed uttered a prayer to the committee 
that we treat these books with sensitivity- 
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[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. —and respect their security, you did that yesterday 
as I recall, correct? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. Now, the home that you took these books to is a 
home that you had a great deal of concern about security for, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And can you explain to me, someone who has never 
been in a position such as yours, as to why you would be concerned 
about the security of documents locked in an NSC office, subject to 
all sorts of security regulations and access restrictions, but not con¬ 
cerned about keeping them at home? 

Mr. North. Well, again, as I said, I may have had a few of them 
at home, I don't really recall how many, if indeed there were. I re¬ 
moved the rest of them on the 25th, along with several hundred 
pages of other documents for one purpose, and that was to protect 
myself. 

Because after the press conference, my perspective changed, and 
it became one of protecting myself, and that was the reason to 
remove those notebooks from tne NSC and take those documents 
from the White House with me. 


Mr. Liman. Now, when did you do your shredding before the 
25th? Which was the last preceding day m which you did shredding 
that was out of the ordinary? 

Mr. North. It is entirely likely that I was shredding documents 
as late as the morning of tne 25tn. 

Mr. Liman. Did the Attorney General, when you met with him 
on the 23d, ask you to preserve every single document? 

Mr. North. No. 


Mr. Liman. Did you, when you returned from your meeting with 
the Attorney General on the 23d, go to your office and do shred¬ 
ding of documents that day? 

Mr. North. I honestly don’t remember, but I know I shredded 
documents after that fact. You are talking about after the- 

Mr. Liman. After your meeting with the Attorney General where 
he confronted you with the diversion memo. 

Mr. North. I think what I did, if I remember at all accurately, 
I—by this time, it was becoming increasingly difficult, in your 
words. My recollection is that I went back to the White House to 
try to call Admiral Poindexter on the telephone and he had, on a 
rare Sunday afternoon, I guess when he could get away with his 
family, gone to the Redskins game. You plug New York lawyers; I 
plug the Redskins. 

As I recall, he was not yet home, and it was probably then, if I 
called Mr. McFarlane, that I called him, and probably from the Sit 
Room. And I would guess that I probably went back to my office at 
that point and for some time continued to clean up the files. 

I would also point out to the committee that 1 destroyed docu¬ 
ments that had absolutely nothing to do with either Iran or the 
Nicaraguan Resistance, that no longer would be applicable in the 
event that I was soon to be transferred. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that on Monday morning, the 24th, the 
shredder was full and overflowing? 
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Mr. North. I don't remember that it was necessarily Monday, 
but I do remember that happened at some point, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember shredding documents during the 
lunch hour on the 22d when the representatives of the Attorney 
General’s office had left for their lunch? 

Mr.' North. I remember shredding documents while they were in 
there reading documents. 

Mr. Liman. Shredding them in their presence? 

Mr. North. Well I mean, they were sitting in my office and the 
shredder was right outside, and 1 walked out and shredded docu¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Liman. More than a few pieces of paper, right? 

Mr. North. Pardon? 

Mr. Liman. It would be more than a few pieces of paper? 

Mr. North. That is a pretty high-speed shredder. It eats them 
pretty quick. 

I’m not trying to be light about it. But I mean they were sitting 
in my office reading ana I would finish reading a document ana 
say, “We don’t need that anymore.” I would walk up and I'd go out 
and shred it. They could hear it. The shredder was right outside 
the door. 

Mr. Liman. I’m not trying to be light about it either. 

- Mr. North. I’m not either. 

Mr. Liman. You would go up there and take documents that they 
had finished reading? 

Mr. North. No, no, no. I want to be very clear. They were sit¬ 
ting—I had my office, and you now have a diagram of this palatial 
basement office on the third floor of the old EOB. It was up on the 
wall here some place. And the desk that I had was in the corner of 
my office and tnen there was a table about this size, and on that 
table was laid out all of the Iran documents. And I was working at 
my desk on other things, literally cleaning up files on lots of 
things. And when I would finish with a handful of documents, I’d 
walk up, walk past them, walk out the door—you know where the 
shredder was—turn the corner, turn on the shredder and drop 
them in. 

Mr. Liman. Did anyone say to you, “Colonel, what are you 
doing”? 

Mr. North. No, and I didn’t think anything of it either. What 
you’ve got to understand, counsel, is that I didn’t think I had done 
anything wrong. 

Mr. Liman. Well, I understand that you- 

Mr. North. And I don't think that they necessarily thought that 
I had done anything wrong. And so an officer who’s got a shredder 
in his office ought to be—if he is not on the telephone or reading or 
writing documents, and needs to get rid of them, puts them in the 
shredder. 

Mr. Liman. The record is that before lunch hour, Mr. Reynolds 
found the diversion document? 

Mr. North. But he didn’t tell me. 

Mr. Liman. I know he didn’t he tell you, Colonel, so if you wait 
for the question, you are going to get your opportunity to answer. 
I’m not interrupting your answers. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yet. 
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Mr. Liman. Not at all. 

He found that document. He attached significance to that docu¬ 
ment And what you are saying is that even after that, which oc¬ 
curred before lunch, you were there taking batches of documents 
past these attorneys in the Department of Justice and shredding 
them, and they weren’t saying “Stop, we'd like to look. What are 
you doing? We T re concerned.’’ None of that right? 

Mr. North. I’m not trying to leave the wrong impression, coun¬ 
sel. OK? 

What I’m saying to you is, I thought, and perhaps they thought 
and I’m trying to be in several people’s mind at once, is that they 
were looking for the facts on what had transpired in September 
and October—November of 1986. All right? And what I was told, 
they were looking for, I thought was in the files that I gave them. 

Let me finish. I was also engaged in a number of other projects 
of national security importance. The fact that I was shredding doc¬ 
uments I don’t think would be unusual to them. This was, after all, 
an office with a shredder in it. 

I’m not trying to say that these guys were just letting me willy- 
nilly go and shred documents. I had a shredder for that purpose. If 
I finished reading a Top Secret cable of intelligence value, you 
don’t leave those things sitting around your office, you destroy 
them after you read them. And that is what I was doing. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, were you taking single documents over to 
the shredder or were you taking files over to the shredder? 

Mr. North. I was not taking files. I would go through a file. I 
was sitting at my desk. They were working 10 feet from me. And 
we would go—they were working on their projects. I was working 
on mine. 

Mr. Liman. I want to hear more about it. Go ahead. I am not 
interrupting. 

Mr. North. I don’t want—I don’t think you ought to accuse them 
of incompetence, because they stopped a guy from doing his job. 
That is why the Government of the United States gave me a shred¬ 
der. 

Mr. Liman. But your job on that day was to get rid of files, 
wasn’t it? That is what you came in for? 

Mr. North. No. That isn’t what I came in for. I was working des¬ 
perately, among other things, and I received two or three phone 
calls on it to keep the hostages alive. Good grief, we had had this 
stuff all over the newspapers. The Israelis were calling me every 
half hour. And I was working with those people. They heard me 
taking the phone calls. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel- 

Mr. North. I was also in the process of looking after several 
other action packages that I had to move across the street on total¬ 
ly unrelated issues. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, was your work on the phone with the Israe¬ 
lis leading you to shred documents? 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. 

Mr. North. On occasion. 

Mr. Liman. Weren’t you going through your files to get rid of 
embarrassing documents? 
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Mr. North. Embarrassing, no. Documents that would compro¬ 
mise the national security of the United States, documents that 
would put lives at risk, documents that would demonstrate a covert 
action m the U.S. direction, and control, and relationship to it, yes. 

Embarrassing, no. I am not embarrassed to be here, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Are you saying, Colonel, that it would- 

Are you saying, Colonel, that you thought that allowing the At¬ 
torney General of. the United States or his representatives to see 
documents would jeopardize lives? 

Mr. North. No. What I am saying to you, counsel, is that revela¬ 
tions regarding those documents would destroy lives. Many of the 
documents that 1 destroyed that day, prior to that day, and after 
that day, had absolutely no relationship to the Iranian activities. 
They had to do with Nicaraguan Resistance activities. 

They had to do with counterterrorist operations. Things that 
were just as this committee has, I think, a scope within which they 
operate, they were looking for specific Iranian-associated activities. 
And thus if I had a file of matters pertaining to support for the 
internal opposition in Nicaragua, or people who I had contacted in 
Europe ana with whom I haa worked to get weapons for the Nica¬ 
ragua Resistance, and sitting there at my desk, 1 would pull those 
out, and look at them, and say, “North, if you are not here tomor¬ 
row, this doesn’t need to be found by anybody.” 

I would take them over to the shredder and destroy them. 

That is what I am saying. It was beyond the pale of their in¬ 


quiry. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, those were files that you had assembled over 
time, correct? 

Mr. North.. Five-and-one-half years, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And those were files that had remained secure for 
5 Va years; is that correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you knew whoever your successor was who 
would occupy that office would be someone that was selected by the 
National Security Adviser; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I did not know that the person who moved into that 
office would share the same responsibilities or indeed have any¬ 
thing to do with the matters in which I had worked and the docu¬ 
ments that existed in the permanent files were all that were neces¬ 
sary to carry on whatever—the activities in which I was engaged, 
and it was only a part of my work, counsel, in support of the Nica¬ 
raguan Resistance, and in support of the Iranian initiative were 
being terminated. 

There was no need to retain those documents. 

Mr. Liman. Do you deny, Colonel, that one of the reasons that 
you were shredding documents that Saturday was to avoid the po¬ 
litical embarrassment of having these documents be seen by the 
Attorney General’s staff? 

Mr. North. I do not deny that. 

Mr. Liman. I think this is a good time for a break, Mr. Chair¬ 


man. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will stand in recess for 10 min¬ 
utes. 

[Brief recess.] 
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Chairman Inouyb. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Liman, please proceed. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel. 

Mr. North. Counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember, Colonel, that in the early morning 
of—between Sunday night and Monday morning after your inter¬ 
view with the Attorney General that the alarm in your office was 
tripped because you were there shredding? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall the alarm being tripped, but I do re¬ 
member being in the office until very, very early m the morning. 

Mr. Liman. And it is exhibit 166, but if you remember being 
there until early in the morning, that is enough, and you were 
there shredding; am I correct? 

Mr. North. Can we take a look at the exhibit? Does the exhibit 
say I was there shredding? 

Mr. Liman. No. The exhibit just says—gives your explanation of 
wlmfc happened* 155« 

Mr. North. What it is is an indication that the Security Center 
that the alarm in my office had gone off and that the alarm was 
cleared, and I was there until 0416 in the morning. 

Mr. Liman. And the following morning, Miss Browne told us that 
the shredder was full. 

Does that refresh you? 

Mr. North. I don’t deny that. I don’t remember that it was. I 
fully and completely have testified, counsel, that I shredded docu¬ 
ments I believe right up until the morning of the 25th when I de¬ 
parted. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember at all telling your secretary at one 
point that you were leaving a document that the Justice Depart¬ 
ment could have fun with? 

Mr. North. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember- 

Mr. North. On what day did I allegedly do this? 

Mr. Liman. The 21st. 

Mr. North. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Liman. If you don’t recall it, you don't remember what the 
document was? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall the conversation nor do I recall the 
thought. I am not denying that I said it. Those were, as you indi¬ 
cated earlier, counsel, difficult times. Trying to maintain a sense of 
humor under those circumstances is difficult at best. 

Mr. Liman. Now, do you recall—and I don't want to belabor this, 
believe me, but we have to get facts. 

Mr. North. I am here to give you the facts, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that on that Saturday when the Justice 
Department representatives left for lunch that you left the room 
with Commander Thompson and with a group of documents that 
you had to shred in the West Wing because your shredder was no 
longer working? That ring any bell with you, sir? 

Mr. North. It does not, but I do know that I used the shredder 
which was identical in the West Wing to mine on a number of oc¬ 
casions. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall usin$ it in that period? 

Mr. North. I don’t, but I certainly don’t deny it. 
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Mr. Liman. And did you use it when your shredder was full and 
not operational? 

Mr. North. I may have, but again, counsel, I am not denying 
that. I may well have. If someone said that I did, it is entirely 
likely that! did do that. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell Admiral Poindexter that you were going 
to be shredding documents other than the diversion documents 
which you had said you had already gotten rid of? 

Mr. North. Again, I don't recall specifically saying that, but I do 
recall assuring them on a number of occasions that I had taken 
care of my files, that I had shredded things, that basically the files 
were cleaned up. 

That was the basic input. 

Mr. Liman. I want to move to another topic, Colonel. 

Mr. North. Before we leave that, if we may, counsel. Again, I 
well recognize that there are certainly people who think it might 
have been something else, but the efforts to destroy those docu¬ 
ments over the course of that period of time beginning in October, 
I never once believed to be anything criminal at all. 

I did not believe that anything I had done to that point was 
criminal. And I didn't think that it was anything other than pre¬ 
serving the integrity of activities and operations, the lives of people 
who were out there at stake, the various things that I had done 
that no longer were relevant. 

Some of them were history and never would be done again. 
Simply didn't need to be exposed in any way. 

And one cannot be certain in an expansive answer to your com¬ 
ment that whoever came in—would be chosen by a National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser—I am not certain that one ought to rest with the as¬ 
surance that the person that comes in to replace you shares your 
same values or necessarily shares the same perspective that you 
have on a number of things. 

And I am not saying I have an exclusive view of what is right or 
wrong. I believe that the things I did were right, and I believe that 
the lives of the people with whom I worked needed to be protected. 

I knew that the successor that was coming in wasn’t going to do 
that. 

The CIA was now back actively engaged in support of the Nica¬ 
raguan Resistance and the names and addresses and the places and 
the people with whom I had worked during the period of time in 
which tne CIA was not engaged need not be exposed by anybody. 

And I want you to know that that was a lot of what was going 
through my mind. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, since you chose to give that answer, I am 
not going to leave the subject for a moment. 

First, let me make a statement that it will probably provide no 
comfort to you for you to understand that we are not prosecutors 
here and we are not here to assess criminal responsibility. 

I understand that there is an independent counsel somewhere 
working in other offices, but you should understand that our as¬ 
sessment is of a different nature. 

Mr. North. Counsel, I understand that you are saying that. But I 
have heard members of this committee who have said that I did 
wrong, that I wouldn’t even need counsel or that I wouldn’t have 
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abided by my rights under the Constitution, but for the fact that I 
had done wrong, and I didn't believe it then, and I don't believe it 
now. 

Mr. Liman. Are you saying, sir, that you do not believe that it 
was wrong to misrepresent facts to the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. North. I have admitted that, but I didn't think it was crimi¬ 
nal. 

Mr. Liman. I am not talking about what was criminal. You just 
chose the word “wrong.” Are you saying, sir, that it wasn’t wrong 
to misrepresent facts to the Attorney General of the United States? 

Mr. North. I have testified as to what I believed to be right and 
wrong before. And you have had that, and it is on the record. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Colonel, you have talked about the fact that 
you didn't know who your successor would be and that is—that was 
one of the reasons for engaging in all of this activity in the days 
before you left office. 

Correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. The one thing you knew was that people taking tours 
of the White House couldn’t go into your office and look at the files 
there; right? 

Mr. North. Not without the combination of my door. 

Mr. Liman. And the other thing that you knew- 

Mr. Liman. And the other thingthat you knew-And the other 

thing that you knew was that the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief whom you respect, revere, and I suspect love, 
had asked the Attorney General to do a factfinding mission. That’s 
correct, isn’t it? 

when he told me about the factfinding inquiry on the 21st, that he 
specified that it was the President who had asked that that be 
done, but I did come to know that, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Would it have made a difference to you in your ac¬ 
tions if you felt that the Attorney General was proceeding on the 
specific instructions of the President as opposed to the admiral? 

Mr. North. Would what have made a difference? That my ac¬ 
tions be any different? 

Mr. Liman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. It’s a hypothetical question. Pure spec¬ 
ulation. 

Mr. Liman. You say that you were not sure whether the Attor¬ 
ney General was conducting this inquiry at the request of the 
President or at the request of the admiral. That's what I heard you 
say. 

Mr. North. No. What I said was, I don't know that the admiral 
told me on the 21st that the President, at least I don’t recall know¬ 
ing at the time that the admiral told me that this was being done 
at the request of the President. He may well have told me that. 

Mr. Liman. Would you have shredded less documents on the 22d 
if you had been told that the Attorney General was acting at the 
specific request of the President, your Commander in Chief? 

Mr. S ullivan. Objection. 

Chairman Inouyk. What is^the basis of your objection? 
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Mr. Sullivan. It is pure speculation. Dreamland. It has two “ife” 
in it, and Mr. Liman Knows better than most, that those kinds of 
questions, Mr. Chairman, are wholly inappropriate not just because 
of rules of evidence, not because you couldn’t say it in a court, but 
because it’s just dreamland. It is speculation. 

He says if you had done this and if you had done that, what 
about this? Come on, let’s have, Mr. Chairman, plain fairness. 
Plain fairness, that’s all we are asking for. 

Chairman Inouyb. May I speak? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Inouyb. I’m certain counsel realizes this is not a court 
of law. 

Mr. Sullivan. Believe me, I know that. 

Chairman Inouyb. I’m certain you realize the rules of evidence 
do not apply in this inquiry. 

Mr. Sullivan. That I know as well. I’m just asking for fairness. 
Fairness. I know the rules don’t apply. 1 know the Congress doesn’t 
recognize attorney-client privilege, a husband-and-wife privilege, 
priest-penitent privilege. I know these things are all out the 
window. We rely on just fairness, Mr. Chairman, fairness. 

Chairman Inouyb. We have attempted to be as fair as we can. 
Let the witness object if he wishes to. 

Mr. Sullivan. I’m not a potted plant. I’m here as a lawyer. 
That’s my job. 

Chairman Inouyb. Mr. Liman, please proceed with that question. 
Mr. North. Let me answer it with a hypothetical answer. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you testified when I put a question to you 
that you did not recall whether the admiral nad told you that the 
President had requested the Attorney General to act. Do you recall 
that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. You are the person who volunteered that fact in re¬ 
sponse to one of my questions. Do you recall that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Leman. And my question to you was, would that have made 
a difference? You are the person who surfaced it. 

Mr. North. Don’t get angry, counsel. I’m going to answer your 
question. 

If the admiral had told me that the President had asked the At¬ 
torney General to conduct a factfinding inquiry into all of the as¬ 
pects of what I had done, and that I should tell the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral everything, then I would have done so. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Liman. And? 

Mr. North. The admiral did not tell me that. 

Mr. Liman. And if the admiral had told you that, you wouldn’t 
have done the quantity of shredding that you did; is that correct? 

Mr. North. We can play hypothetical games all night. If the ad¬ 
miral had told me not to shred, I wouldn’t have shredded. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell the admiral that you were going to 

shred?--______- _ 

Mr. North. Pardon? 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell the admiral that you were going to 
shred? 
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Mr. North. I told the admiral that I was cleaning up my files. I 
told him that well before this began. I assured him on the 21st that 
I had already done most of it. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, may I object, please? There has to 
be a reasonable limit to questions posed about shredding. How 
many hours? How many days? How many times? 

The Colonel has admitted shredding, I would say conservatively, 
125 times. I please respectfully ask, could we move on? 

Mr. North. I honestly think, and I'm not trying to be light about 
it, we spent more time talking about it than I spent doing it. I hon¬ 
estly mean that. 

I shredded. I was never told not to shred. I shredded because I 
thought it was the right thing to do. When I didn’t have a shred¬ 
der, 1 put it in a burn hag and they were burned. 

Ana when the time came that I saw the entire situation change 
and I was faced with the possibility of being the victim of a crimi¬ 
nal prosecution, I then took action to protect myself. I took my 
notebooks home and I took papers home. And I kept them until I 
turned them over to you and to the White House. 

Mr. Liman. Now, let’s move on to a different subject. I want to 
talk about Boland. 

You, in your statement today that you read, said that you felt 
like you had been caught between, in the middle of a constitutional 
battle between the Executive Branch and Congress over foreign 
policy prerogatives. Remember that thought? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. We have up on the board the joint resolution, which 
is called the Boland Amendment, one of them. And I would like 
you to observe three signatures on it, sir. One of them is Thomas 
O’Neill, Speaker of the House. The next is Strom Thurmond, who 
was the President Pro Tern of the Senate, and the third signature 
is one that you recognize, isn’t it? 

Mr. North. It certainly is, and I hope all Americans do. 

Mr. Liman. And that’s the President of the United States? 

Mr. North. That’s right. 

Mr. Liman. So this bill here, the Boland Amendment, represent¬ 
ed a law passed by Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States. Correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And— 

Mr. North. A part of a bill, that’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you not only have sworn to uphold and defend 
the Constitution and all of the laws, but you have risked your life 
to do that. That’s fair to say, isn't it? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. The medals on your chest, which I think all of us re¬ 
spect and know what they stand for, were gained in defending our 
way of government, correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. You talked very, very eloquently the other day about 
a democratic outcome in Nicaragua, correct? 

Mr. North. I tried to. 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman, point of order. May I ask a question of 
staff on this? May I, Mr. Chairman? 
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Chairman Inouye. Please. 

Mr. Hyde. That exhibit, that is not in the form in which the 
President signed it, or Strom Thurmond, or Thomas P. (Tip) 
O'Neill; that is a composite, I believe, part of a huge, large, mon¬ 
strous continuing resolution with all sorts of things in it. And, of 
course, the name of the game is, give it to him in October, after the 
fiscal year is over, and he has to sign it. 

So I just kind of think there is a little overreaching here by Mr. 
Liman as though the President rushed in to his Oval Office to sign 
the Boland Amendment. That was part of a huge appropriation 
that is absolutely indispensable to keep government going, that the 
President has to sign literally with a gun to his head, because that 
is the way we appropriate. We don’t consider these things individ¬ 
ually on their merits. We wait until the 11th hour of the 11th 
minute of the 11th day, and then we give them a huge banquet full 
of appropriations and say, "Sign it or else." 

So it just seems to me, Mr. Chairman, there is a little overreach¬ 
ing here by counsel, and 1 would just like to register—incidentally, 
I'm told it was the largest continuing resolution we had ever 
passed to date. Thirteen appropriation hills were in it. So just a 
little thought that we put it in context, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. I thank you for your clarification. 

Mr. Fascell. I’m sorry to have to do this, and I’m not going to 
make a speech—but, I don’t want to—certainly don’t want to be 
part of an effort to demean the President of the United States that 
he doesn’t know what he is signing, and the witness is smart 
enough to have already said as part of the testimony that this rep¬ 
resents part of a bill, so he is very much aware of what this is all 
about. 

Chairman Inouye. And I believe the record should show the 
President did sign the bill. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. Chairman, this blow-up was prepared by the 
House Committee and, as I understand it, reviewed for fairness by 
all counsel there and accepted by us. It’s been used before without 
objection, so far as I know. 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman, it is not accepted by this member. 
That is a composite. That is not the way the amendment was 
signed, and it’s a little fractional part of a huge bunch of appro¬ 
priations, and you are pretending that the President read that and 
he signed it and he knew what he—I’m sure he knew it was in 
there. But I’m sure he had to take it. Well, if you are satisfied with 
that way of appropriating in this Jenkins Hul operation, you can 
be satisfied with it, but you are not kidding anybody, and I’m not 
referring to the chairman, I’m referring to whoever dreamed up 
this composite exhibit, and I thank the chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. DeWine. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask one additional ques¬ 
tion? I did not hear an answer from counsel if this was a compos¬ 
ite. It looks like a composite to me. 

I just want to ask counsel, is that a composite? 

Mr. Liman. I believe so. 

Mr. DeWine. Thank you. 

Mr. Nobth. It is. 
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* Mr. Liman. You know it is a composite? 

Mr. North. I know well it is a composite. The President’s signa¬ 
ture— 

Mr. Heflin. Mr. Chairman, In order to have fairness, I would 
like to request an enlargement of the Constitution of the way a law 
becomes a law be put up there. 

Chairman Inouye. I will instruct the staff. 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman, perhaps we can have the whole con¬ 
tinuing resolution, of which this was a fractional part, cover the 
walls. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, was the Boland Amendment the subject of 
some discussion at the White House? 

Mr. North. It was. 

Mr.' Liman. It was not something that slipped through; is that 
fair to say? 

Mr. North. The whole issue of the many different Boland pro¬ 
scriptions and amendments and the like were for a protracted 
period of time a subject of discussion. 

Mr. Liman. You participated with other members of the NSC in 
an effort to persuade Congress that it was wrong? 

Mr. North. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Liman. It was a matter of high priority for the President to 
continue support to the Contras as a way of bringing pressure on 
the Sandinista Government for which you call democratic outcome; 
is that correct? 

Mr. North. It was frequently the subject of Presidential public 
pronouncements, his speeches, and the President was indeed con¬ 
cerned that we be able to continue to provide support to the Nica¬ 
raguan Resistance. 

Mr. LimAn. And you have no doubt that when the President of 
the United States signed the appropriations bill, he knew he was 
signing the Boland Amendment into law, correct? 

Mr. North. There is no doubt that at the eleventh hour of that 
budget action, an appropriations action, that the President was 
well aware that it was in it. It was also, as I recall, on the second 
go-around that we had had in the continuing resolutions that year, 
as we often do, in an effort to pass a budget, that this appeared on 
the President’s desk and that we were running out of time and 
money, not just for the Nicaraguan Resistance, but for the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, as well. 

Mr. Liman. And you are well aware, sir, that while you served at 
the NSC, that the President signed some laws which he chose to 
challenge in courts on grounds of constitutionality, such as the 
Gramm-Rudman bill. 

Mr. North. That’s true. But I hope you are not going to engage 
me in a lawyerly debate. 

Mr. Liman. You can assure I will not, because I can see Mr. Sul¬ 
livan is ready. 

Mr. North. Sometimes I can read his mind. 

Mr. Liman. But you understood, sir, that the President signed 
this and that this was now the law of the land. 

Mr. North. Indeed. 
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Mr. Liman. Prior to the time that the Contras ran out of money 
in the spring of 1984, is it correct that the CIA -was providing them 
with assistance? 

Mr. North. How far have we gone in admitting to that in this 
public hearing? 

Mr. Liman. That can be answered yes or no. 

Mr. Sullivan. Objection. The problem is it’s been answered yes 
16, 20 times. 

Mr. Liman. Then we would have been past this. 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, we would have. 

Mr. North. I am still uncertain, Mr. Chairman, as to what it is 
that we are supposed to be confirming or denying regarding U.S. 
intelligence activities. And if you tell me I can answer yes to that 
question, I will do so. 

Chairman Inouyr. You may answer yes or no. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you then testified that you were given a task of 
keeping the body and soul of the Contras together, correct? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. Whose words are “the body and soul”? 

Mr. North. As they were relayed to me, they were the words of 
the President. 

Mr. Liman. And did you understand those words to mean to keep 
them together in the field as a fighting force until Congress turned 
money back on? 

Mr. North. And more. To keep them together as a viable politi¬ 
cal opposition, to keep them alive in the field, to bridge the time 
between the time when we would have no money and the time 
when the Congress would vote again, to keep the effort alive, be¬ 
cause the President committed publicly to go back, in his words, 
again and again and again to support the Nicaraguan Resistance. 

And I not only did that, but I went down and talked, as you now 
know from my notebooks, with the heads of state of Central Ameri¬ 
can and other countries, with the political leadership of those other 
countries, in an effort to do just exactly that. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did the job- 

Mr. North. And I also believe, sir, that that action, direction to 
me as a member of the President’s staff, was just as legal as that 
proscription taking away funding. 

Mr. Liman. And did you understand that that direction was ema¬ 
nating from the President of the United States himself? 

Mr. North. I did. 


Mr. Liman. And did I read your expression correctly when you 
winced yesterday when someone read from the Tower Report that 
the President said that he didn’t know that the NSC staff was help¬ 
ing the Contras? 

Mr. North. I don't know what you read in my wince. It may 
have been that my back hurt. 

Mr. Liman. Well, if I were to read this to you—the President told 
the board on January 26,1987, that he did not know that the NSC 
staff was engaged in helping the Contras, the President—I’m sorry, 
the board is aware of no evidence to suggest that the President was 
aware of Lt. Col. North’s activities—first, does it come as a surprise 
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to you that the President did not know that the NSC staff was en¬ 
gaged in helping the Contras? 

Mr. North. Andmy answer? 

Mr. Liman. Your answer, sir. ff 

Mr. North. It’s there in the record. 

Mr. Liman. I’m reading from the Tower Report. 

Mr. Sullivan. Could we see a copy, sir, to make sure it is accu¬ 
rate? 

Mr. Liman. I think I can read this correctly. 

Chairman Inouye. While we are studying the document, I would 
like to advise the Members of the Senate tnat a vote is in progress 
at this time. ^ 

Mr. North. Your question, sir? 

Mr. Liman. That your counsel has asked to read what the Tower 
Board Report says, and it is in the last paragraph on the page. 
“The President told the Board on January 26, 1987, that he dia not 
know that the NSC staff was engaged in helping the Contras.” 
Take that sentence. 

Mr. North. I read it. 

Mr. Liman. Does that come as a surprise to you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, who was it who conveyed the instructions of 
the President that you should keep the body and the soul of the 
Contras together? 

Mr. North. Mr. Robert C. Mc^arlane. 

Mr. Liman. Over the course of the period that you were at the 
NSC, you reported, as you have testified, regularly to Mr. McFar- 
lane and Mr. Poindexter, Admiral Poindexter, on what you were 
doing to carry out this missioh, correct? 

Mr. North. You have far more than my testimony to confirm 
that. 

Mr. Liman. And you also reported to Mr. Casey? 

Mr. North. That is corrects 

Mr. Liman. Now- 

Mr. North. And you have more than my testimony to confirm 
that. 

Mr. Liman. Is it fair to say—is it fair to say, Colonel, that you 
were confronted with a dilemma? 

Mr. North. When? 

Mr. Liman. I will explain what it is. And you will either confirm 
it or not. On the one hand, you were told to keep the Contras alive, 
including as a fighting force, to run what you called a full-service 
covert operation. 

Mr. North. I didn’t call it that. 

Mr. Liman. Well, to provide them with covert support, including 
covert support assisting them militarily. And, on tne other hand, 
you had tne Boland Amendment there. That present a problem for 
you, sir? 

Mr. North. Is the question did the Boland Amendment create a 
problem—dilemma? ( 

Mr. Liman. No, did you find that you^Were in a conflicted posi¬ 
tion, sir? ff 

Mr. North. No. We sought means Tby which we could comply 
with Boland and still keep the Nicaraguan Resistance in the field, 
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politically viable and supported diplomatically and politically 
throughout the world, and 1 think we found it. 

Mr. Liman. Did you think that you had found those means, sir, 
when you recommended to your superiors that they sink a ship 
called the Monimbo? 

Mr. North. I didn’t ask my superiors to sink a ship. I asked my 
superiors for their views and recommendations on dealing with 
that ship. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask your superiors to assist in providing in¬ 
telligence and other assistance so that that ship could be sunk? 

Mr. North. Again, maybe we ait misunderstanding each other. 
If I recall the event, I asked—I proposed several alternatives for 
dealing with that ship, and I suggested that I do certain things, 
that the Resistance and others associated with the Resistance do 
certain things, and if I recall correctly, the ship ended up on its 
side on the beach. 

Mr. Liman. Did you believe that you were complying with 
Boland when you made the recommendation to your superiors 
which included assisting in the sinking or seizure of the Monimbo? 

Mr. North. Indeed, I did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you believe that you were complying with 
Boland when you took intelligence from the CIA and passed it to 
the Contras through Robert Owen? 

Mr. North. Yes. And the intelligence that I passed myself per¬ 
sonally, and it wasn’t all from the CIA, much of it came from the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Liman. And did you understand at the time that the CIA 
and the Department of Defense couldn’t pass that intelligence di^ 
rectly? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Liman. And you believed that it was compliance with 
Boland, that it was fulfilling the purposes of Boland for you to take 
the intelligence from the CIA or the Department of Defense and 
pass it to the Contras? That is what you are saying? 

Mr. North. I am not saying that it was fulfilling the purposes of 
Boland. I am saying it was working around the problem that 
Boland would have created in trying to comply with Boland that 
allowed me to do that. 

Mr. Liman. Well, another word for working around, for people 
who have had some Latin, is circumvent. Are you saying that you 
thought you found a legal way of circumventing Boland or that you 
found a way of complying with Boland? 

Mr. North. I think we found a legal way of complying with 
Boland. 

Mr. Liman. Did you believe that you found a way of complying 
with Boland when you were recommending to your superiors that 
they solicit money from the current donors? 

Mr. North. I don’t believe I recommended that my superiors so¬ 
licit money. 

Mr. Liman. We will look at those memos, but you have no recol¬ 
lection now of having recommended to Mr. McFarlane that he go 
back to the current donors, namely Country Two, to get more 
money in 1985? 
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Mr. North. I may well have, counsel, and if you would show me 
the document, I am sure it would help to refresh my recollection. 

Mr. Liman. I certainly will. One hundred forty-nine. 

Mr. North. Exhibit number? 

Mr. Liman. One hundred and forty-nine. 

Mr. North. I remember the memo. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North, if you look at your recommendation, 
it says that the current donors be approached to provide $16 to $20 
million additional between now and June 1,1985. 

Mr. North. It does indeed read that way, and I did indeed write 
the memo. 

Mr. Liman. And did you believe that you were complying with 
Boland when you made that recommendation? 

Mr. North. Absolutely, counsel. I see nothing in section 8066 of 
the joint resolution that in any way deters, prevents, stops, or pro¬ 
hibits me, Mr. McFarlane, or anyone else in the Executive Branch 
from going to a current donor or a future donor and doing just ex¬ 
actly what is suggested there. And if it had prohibited it, I 
wouldn’t have recommended it. 

Mr. Liman. And, Colonel, if you look at exhibit 261, which is an¬ 
other of your memos, this one dated May 1, 1985, you will see that 
there it says “Recommendation: that the current donors be ap¬ 
proached to provide the remainder of their $25 million pledge 1 ’, 
and then Mr. McFarlane crossed out “and an additional $15 to $20 
million between now and June 1, 1985.’’ You wrote that, too, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you said- 

Mr. North. But again, counsel, what I am saying is there is 
nothing in what you have so graciously put up on the wall that 
prohibits that action. 

Mr. Liman. Now, isn’t it a fact, Colonel, that you and your col¬ 
leagues in the NSC spent a good deal of time formulating a legisla¬ 
tive policy that would get permission from the Congress to solicit 
third countries to support for the Contras? 

Is that correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that you wrote memos on that sub¬ 
ject reviewing the options for getting congressional legislation? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall that after these memos recom¬ 
mending going back to the current donors were written, Congress 
in December 1985 amended Boland to permit solicitation of human¬ 
itarian aid; do you remember that, sir? 

Mr. North. If you say it was in December 1985,1 am sure that it 
must be. 

Mr. Liman. Well, you remember that the bill was passed, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. And it was, I believe, in December of 1985, well after 
this. 

You remember that, don’t you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. And so is what you are telling us now that this legis¬ 
lation that you fought to get was superfluous? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Was this legislation .legislation that was intended to 
restrict what you already had the power to do? 

Mr. North. Not at all. 

Mr. Liman. You sought this legislation to get authorization for 
something that somebody in the administration thought you didn’t 
have the power to do; correct? 

Mr. North. Not necessarily. 

As 1 recall the entire process of trying to restore what became 
$100 million worth of aid to the Nicaragua Resistance is we took it 
step by step by step. 

As 1 recall, the instructions were to bite off a little at a time and 
start moving back toward full support. And the next step in that 
was to get appropriated $27 million worth of humanitarian assist¬ 
ance and the permission to get full intelligence support and finally, 
we got back to full $100 million worth of military and political sup¬ 
port. Going step by step by step. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, this was an additional bite getting the per¬ 
mission from Congress to solicit the humanitarian aid; correct? 
Using your term, a bite at a time? 

Mr. North. Yes. And to have people besides the National Securi¬ 
ty Council be able to do those things. But quite honestly, counsel, I 
see nothing in either that section of the continuing resolution ap¬ 
propriations nor the Constitution of the United States that in any 
way prohibits the President or his personal staff from interacting 
with foreign heads of s tate as I did, as Mr. McFarlane did, or their 
representatives to this end. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, I want you to know I am not trying to take 
away a legal position that you may have to urge in court u the in¬ 
dependent Counsel brings a proceeding. 

Mr. North. Let me just say something about that, counsel. If I 
was that concerned about that outcome, I wouldn’t be here right 
now. 

The fact is I sincerely believe that the President of the United 
States can send his emissaries anywhere in the world to talk to 
anybody about anything. 

Mr. Liman. So—— 

Mr. North. And I think the Constitution hasn’t been changed 
since it w«s written in that he could do that. 

Mr. Liman. Did you recommend that the President of the United 
States seek legislation giving permission for the State Department 
to seek humanitarian aid? 

Mr. North. Yes. I was one of many who participated in that. 

Mr. Liman. And at the time you participated in that recommen¬ 
dation, are you telling us you believed that the- 

Mr. North. Please continue. 

Mr. Liman. At the time that you participated in that recommen¬ 
dation, are you telling us that you believed that the. President of 
the United States was free to solicit both lethal and humanitarian 
aid by sending any emissary of his choosing? 

Mr. North. From his own staff, any emissary that worked inside 
the 18 acres known as the White House complex. Absolutely no 
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problem whatsoever. And I see nothing inconsistent with asking for 
legislation to support that and still allowing us to do what we did 
under Boland. 

Mr. Liman. Did you or any member of your staff ever tell Con¬ 
gress that you already were free to and were engaging in the solici¬ 
tation of lethal aid at the time you asked Congress for permission 
to do restricted solicitation of humanitarian aid? 

Mr. North. No. And by the way, my staff was—at that point in 
time, consisted of me and a secretary. 

Mr. Liman. Well, did any of your colleagues to your knowledge 
tell that to Congress? 

Mr. North. No, no. Very few of my colleagues knew. 

Mr. Liman. In fact, the law changed to permit this, limited solici¬ 
tation in December 1985 and you have already reviewed with Mr. 
Nields the letters that were written in August of 1985 by Mr. 

McFarlane saying that you weren’t engaged in solicitation ana that- 

the NSC staff was abiding by the letter and spirit of Boland.. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, is what you are telling us today that when you 
helped in the participation of the letter saying that we are comply¬ 
ing with the letter and spirit of Boland, what we are saying is that 
Boland doesn’t apply to us and so we are complying with its letter 
and spirit? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Liman. And that is what you think is a fair reading of that 
letter? 

Mr. North. Well, I have not denied, counsel, I have admitted 
that the letters are misleading, evasive^ and wrong. 

If you are talking about the specific part that we are living 
within the letter of Boland, absolutely. 

Mr. Liman. Now- 

Mr. North. And as you know, my recommendation all along was 
to withhold that information. 

Mr. Liman. But the—your recommendation all along would have 
been to confront Congress on this, right? 

Mr. North. You got it. And if I may, just let me answer that. 

I think—and I*mean no criticism of my superiors or anyone 
else—but I think as one of the members of this panel has indicated, 
that we all would have been better served by that confrontation. 

Not a confrontation of a lieutenant colonel sitting across from a 
panel of elected officials of the Government of the United States or 
even taking it to the Supreme Court in my own defense, but the 
fact is there should have been that. 

But I agree with what one of the members of this panel has said, 
that that should have been done. But nonetheless, it was chosen to 
go another way, and I believe that the wav we went was legal. 

Mr. Liman. But your Commander-in-Chief, the President of the 
United States, chose not to confront Congress on this, correct? 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he chose to settle in December 1985 for a law 
that permitted restricted solicitation for humanitarian purposes? 

Mr. North. As one of the steps to getting back to where we are 
today. 
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Mr. Liman. And at the time that he was settling for that compro¬ 
mise, the NSC was conducting its operation as if Boland didn’t 
apply to it and as if it could do whatever solicitation it wanted to 
do; correct? 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. And indeed if you did not feel that that was the 
policy of the President of the United States, you never would have 
participated in the diversion of the Ayatollah's money, which was 
getting money from Iran; right? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you have made it very clear, and I think it is 
painful for you, that whatever you did here, you did because you 
believed that you were carrying out the policy of the administra¬ 
tion; fair to say? 

Mr. North. Fair to say. 

MrrLniANr Now, you are aware, it has been referred to by my 
friend, Mr. Nields, that Mr. McFarlane said that he considered 
that the NSC was bound by Boland; correct? 

Mr. North. I don't want to- 

Mr. Liman. You are aware he testified to it. You either saw a 
summary or you watched him on television? 

Mr. North. But, again, counsel- 

Mr. Sullivan. Let’s see the testimony if you want to direct our 
attention to something, Mr. Liman. 

Mr. Liman. Fortunately, I am prepared. 

Mr. Sullivan. I knew you would be. 

Mr. Liman. Can I read you something? Will you trust me to read 
this?- 

Mr. Sullivan. If I did, I wouldn’t admit it. 

Surely. Go ahead. 

Mr. Liman. It’s from Mr. Courter. 

“Mr. McFarlane, you testified yesterday morning—yesterday and 
the day before, about the fact that it was your opinion that the 
Boland Amendments, particularly the more restrictive of those 
amendments, applied to the National Security Council; is that cor¬ 
rect?” 

“Mr. McFarlane. Yes.” 

“Question: Is that a personal opinion of yours?” 

“Answer: Yes, sir.” 

And there is more testimony to that effect. 

You are aware that that is the position he has expressed at these 
hearings; correct? And if you weren’t before, you are now? 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Liman. And as I understand your testimony, other than in 
the letters that were sent to Congress in which he said that the 
NSC was abiding by Boland, you never heard him say that? 

Mr. North. I carried out my instructions to the letter, to the 
very best of my ability, Mr. Liman. 

I have said that innumerable times over the course of the last 8 
days. 

Mr. Liman. But can you answer that question? Did you ever hear 
him say Boland does not apply to the NSC? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall nun saying that 
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Mr. Liman. You did hear Mr. Casey say that Boland doesn’t 
apply to the NSC? 

Mr. North. At length. 

Mr. Liman. Now, is it correct, sir, that you were put in a position 
in which everybody was eager and content to have Ollie North do 
whatever was necessary to energize the Contras, to keep them to¬ 
gether as a fighting force, to instill democratic values in them, to 
open up a Southern Front, to promote unity, to provide them with 
intelligence, to provide them with advice on munitions, to help pro¬ 
vide them with that air base in a Central American country. 

They were all content and eager for you to do this as long as you 
didn’t create a record pinning it on them? 

Mr. North. You would have to ask them. 

Mr. Liman. Well, do you remember, Oliver North, that you had a 
conversation once with the Chief of the Central American Task 
Force at the CIA right after Boland was passed and that—*1 am 
going to show it to you, if you don’t remember—and that you got 
criticized for being indiscreet in mentioning what you were doing 
and you were told, “Be more discreet next time/’ not that you 
shouldn’t do it? 

Mr. North. 1 recall the event. I don’t recall the time. 

Mr. Liman. It is an exhibit here. We don’t have to go over it. 

Mr. North. I recall it. 

Mr. Liman. But that really was the spirit, wasn’t it, of it all? 
Don’t infect other people with knowledge- 

Mr. North. Unnecessary knowledge is the term. 

Mr. Liman. You do it, you provide the deniable link, you take 
the rap if it gets exposed? That was what this was all about, right? 

Mr. North. I have testified to that. 

Mr. Liman. And it is also fair to say that the people who chose 
you for this knew and appreciated your qualities? 

Mr. North. You are asking me to put myself in the minds of 
other people, counsel. I don’t believe that any of those people fore¬ 
saw the outcome of what has happened. I certainly didn’t. I do hon¬ 
estly believe that they expected that Ollie would go quietly, and 
Ollie intended to do so right up until the day that somebody decid¬ 
ed to start a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you characterized yourself. You described 
yourself—you described yourself as an action-oriented person, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You were a person who, I think in your own state¬ 
ment, people would say “Ollie, fix it,’’ right? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And it would get fixed, right? 

Mr. North. Usually. 

Mr. Liman. And you could cut through red tape, right? 

Mr. North. Didn’t say that in the statement. 

Mr. Liman. We understand each other. I have read enough of 
what you have written. 

Mr. North. Mr. Liman, let me just say one thing. I think it is 
important for everybody to understand, I don’t believe that people 
for whom I still have an enormous amount of respect, like Mr. 
McFarlane or Admiral Poindexter, would have ever placed me in 
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jeopardy of a criminal prosecution. I don’t believe that those men, 
whether or not the President knew, and I don’t think the President 
would have done that. I don’t think anybody intended that Ollie 
North have to endure having his name be the only one appear on 
the appointment order for an independent counsel. 

I think we all saw, I certainly did, that what we were doing was 
within the limits of the law. But there were great liabilities and 
they were principally political. That the liabilities included the pro¬ 
tection of the lives of other people, some of whom were at great 
risk and some of whom have died. 

Mr. Liman. But Oliver North, I hear you saying that if you 
weren’t on the order for the appointment of an independent coun¬ 
sel, if there was agreement that there was no criminal liability 
here, people would expect you to come before Congress and say, “I 
did it. It is not their fault. 1 was that loose cannon. 

— Mr. North. I did do it. I am not, as I said in my statement, at all 
ashamed of any of the things that I did. I was given a mission, and 
I tried to carry it out. 

Mr. Liman. But part of that mission was to shield the others who 
were giving you the orders. 

Mr. Nobth. That is the part of any subordinate. Every centurion 
had a group of shields out in front of him, 100 of them. 

Mr. Liman. Well, would you agree with this proposition, Colonel: 
That—and I think you would, because I think those medals repre¬ 
sented— 

Mr. North. No. Those medals represent the heroism of the 
young Marines that I led. That is what they represent. 

Mr. Liman. You still have those values, don’t you? 

Mr. North. I never called myself a hero. Those words were used 
by other people to describe me. I am grateful for those words, but I 
have never called myself such. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, 6V4 years in the White House hasn’t de¬ 
stroyed those values? 

Mr. North. Not at all. 

Mr. Liman. Nor has this investigation destroyed those values? 

Mr. North. Not in the least. 

Mr. Liman. And I want to talk about those values, because I 
think this is important for the American people. That you would 
agree with the proposition, wouldn’t you, that in our desire to pro¬ 
mote democracy abroad, including in Nicaragua and elsewhere, we 
must never sacrifice our democratic values here. 

Mr. North. I couldn’t agree more. 

Mr. Liman. And that part of those democratic values are that 
sometimes Congress is going to disagree with the Executive 
Branch? 

Mr. North. True enough. 

Mr. Liman. And sometimes you, as a military officer, are going 
to disagree with what the President or the Congress decide as a 
matter of policy, correct? 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. And you believe very firmly in civilian control? 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Liman. And you do not share the view that was expressed 
and retracted by your secretary that sometimes you must rise 
above the written law? 

Mr. North. I do not believe in rising above the law at all, and I 
do not believe that I have ever stated that. 

Mr. Liman. And you haven’t. 

Mr. North. I have not. 

Mr. Liman. And when you, Colonel North, had to, in order to 
protect this operation and your superiors, engage in deception of 
Congress and deception of other members of the Executive Branch, 
it was particularly painful for you, in view of the Honor Code that 
you subscribed to at Annapolis; isn’t that so? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, this covert operation that you found yourself 
in, helping to direct in Nicaragua for the Contras, was a different 
- type from the covert operations that you had observed in your 
term at the CIA—at the NSC, right? 

Mr. North. It was different in perhaps where it was being direct¬ 
ed from. A We tried to adhere to the normal procedures that one 
would in'tile conduct of a covert operation. Indeed, counsel, that is 
an important reason for why protection was important. 

Mr. Liman. Well, let’s talk about that, because that is what I 
want to come to. 

Mr. North. But what I—what I don’t want to do is leave you 
with the idea that the only thing I was doing was trying to protect 
my superiors. That is indeed an important part, in terras of plausi¬ 
ble deniability. 

But part of the destruction and the deception and all the rest of 
what you have described was to protect those engaged in the oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North, when the CIA was running this oper¬ 
ation, it was running it pursuant to a Finding; isn’t that so? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And so that there is no misimpression, under our 
law, covert operations are permitted, correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And under our law, which all of us are sworn to 
uphold, the covert operations are regulated, correct? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And the law provides that the President of the 
United States must make a Finding, must put his name on the line 
in permitting a covert operation? 

Mr. North. Again, I am not trying to play legal scholar. It is my 
understanding that there is a requirement for a Finding pursuant 
to the CIA’s conduct of a covert operation in which U.S. funds are 
to be expended. 

Mr. Liman. Well, did you understand, Colonel North, that if the 
President wants to follow the law that Congress passed and that he 
signed on covert operations, he can sign the Finding and let the 
CIA do it, and if he wants to do it without signing the Finding, he 
can let the NSC do it? Is that what you are saving? 

Mr. North. Essentially what I am saying— I’m not- 

Mr. Liman. A fielder’s choice? 
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Mr. North. No. I am saying that the President is not precluded 
by that law, nor is the NSC precluded by that law from conducting 
the activities that we undertook. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ever hear the President of the United States 
express that view? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. This was an important matter, providing support for 
the Contras in terms of the President’s policies, correct? 

Mr. North. The President made innumerable speeches about it. I 
helped write some of those speeches about it. There is no doubt 
that aid to the Democratic Resistance in Nicaragua was a very high 
priority for the President. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ever see any opinion issued by the chief 
legal officer of the United States, the Attorney General, saying 
that the NSC wasn’t bound by Boland and could do these things? 

Mr. North. Did I ever see a determination by the chief legal offi¬ 
cer of the United States? 

Mr. Liman. The Attorney General? 

Mr. North. I understand who the Attorney General is, counsel. 
To the effect that the NSC was not bound by Roland, is that the 
question? 

Mr. Liman. Yes. 

Mr. North. No, I did not. But I worked, as I indicated in my 
statement, directly for two National Security Advisers. They are at 
the right hand of the President. It is my understanding that the 
President is still charged with the responsibility of the conduct of 
foreign policy in this country, and I believed that what we were 
doing is conducting a covert operation in support of that foreign 
polity. 

Mr. Liman. But the difficulty with that, Colonel North, is one of 
those National Security Advisers has testified, and he said he be¬ 
lieved Boland applied and he told that to Congress. And I am 
asking you, did you ever see an opinion of the Attorney General— 
and you have answered no. Did anyone ever ask, to your knowl¬ 
edge, for an opinion from the President’s counsel, Mr. Fielding and 
then Mr. Wallison, on this? 

Mr. North. I believe, counsel, that I sent forward a number of 
memoranda suggesting various legal opinions from those offices. 

Mr. Liman. Did you get any back? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall them right now, but I must have gener¬ 
ated thousands and thousands of memoranda when I was at the 
White House, and I don’t remember specifically whether I did or 
not. 

Mr. Liman. Are you saving that you were looking for opinions 
from the Attorney General or from the White House counsel? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Then what are you saying? 

Mr. North. No, I am just saying I generated many memoranda, 
some of which called for certain opinions from the White House 
counsel. I don’t recall whether I got one back or not. 

Mr. Liman. You do not, as you sit here today, have any recollec¬ 
tion of any legal officer giving you that opinion, other than Sciar- 
oni? 
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Mr. North. Mr. Sciaroni, who is a member of the Bar, gave us 
an opinion that indicated that it was legitimate for the National 
Security Council to pursue these activities. 

Mr. Liman. Did you testify yesterday that you felt that the Intel¬ 
ligence Oversight Board had no jurisdiction over the NSC, and you 
didn’t have to give him any facts? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. But when you had a favorable opinion from that 
Board, you wereprepared to rely on it, and you didn’t want to give 
him any facts. They had no jurisdiction; is that what it amounts 
to? 

Mr. North. You can call it what you like. 

Mr. Liman. And was the first time that you were aware of an 
Executive order signed by this President requiring Presidential 
Findings for all covert actions—when it was called to your atten¬ 
tion by Mr. Nields? 

Mr. North. You are talking about Executive Order 12388? 

Mr. Liman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. I was familiar with Executive Order 12838 before 
Mr. Nields inquired about it. 

Mr. Liman. But your belief was that just as the law signed by 
the President of the United States on Findings didn’t apply if he 
chose to have the NSC do it, that Executive Order 12338 didn’t 
apply if he chose to have the NSC do it? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. So, it comes down to the fact that because of your 
belief that the President is the sole authority on foreign policy, he 
could do whatever he wanted to? In that field? 

Mr. North. Would you repeat that question, please? 

Mr. Liman. Does it come down to the fact that from your point of 
view as the action officer, the staff officer, the person who had to 
run this covert operation, that if the President wanted it, that was 
enough? 

Mr. North. And was within the limits of the law, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. As you saw it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And when the former National Security Officer, Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser says, “I didn't know anything about this 
and we were complying with Boland,” and when the President of 
the Umiod States says, “I knew nothing about the NSC staff assist- 
ing the Contras,” you looked upon that as just another exercise in 
deniabili ; is that the fact? 

Mr. Noi th. You will have to take that up with them, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. I think we can quit for the afternoon session. 

Chairman Inouyb. The past 8 days have clearly shown the com¬ 
mittee the necessity to study some of the documents in closed ses¬ 
sion. The questions and answers have come very close to exposing 
classified information, and therefore, I will entertain a motion to 
go into closed session to study these classified documents. 

Mr. Rudman. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouyb. Mr. Rudman? 

Mr. Rudman. Pursuant to Committee Rule 21,1 move the hear¬ 
ing go into closed session because of the necessity to discuss mat- 
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ters which concern classified information, national security, on the 
confidential conduct of foreign relations. 

Chairman Inouye. Is there a second? 

- [Motion was seconded.! 

Chairman Inouye. There is a second? 

However, before proceeding to a vote, is there a similar motion 
for the House Committee? 

Chairman Hamilton. Mr. Chairman, I will entertain a motion 
from Representative Cheney regarding conducting the hearing in 
closed session. 

Mr. Cheney. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the sensitive nature of 
the subject material to be discussed, I move the committee now 
move into executive session. 

Chairman Inouye. We have now before us House and Senate mo¬ 
tions to close the hearings. Is there discussion from either Senate 
or House Members before proceeding with the vote? 

Hearing none, the Clerk of the Senate Committee will call the 
role of Senators. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Ave. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Heinz? 

Mr. Heinz. Aye. 

. Mb. Ansheles. Mr. Sarbanes? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Ave. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Heflin? 

Mr. Heflin. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Boren? 

Mr. Boren. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. McClure? 

Mr. McClure. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Hatch? 

Mr. Hatch. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Cohen. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Trible? 

Mr. Trible. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Rudman? 

Mr. Rudman. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. Mr. Inouye? 

Chairman Inouye. Aye. 

Ms. Ansheles. The vote is 11 ayes, 0 nays. 

Chairman Hamilton. The question before the House is on the 
House motion to close the hearing, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
Ms. Rayner. Mr. Hamilton? 

Chairman Hamilton. Ave. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascell. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Foley? 

[No response.] 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Rodino? 

Mr. Rodino. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Stokes? 




Mr. Stokes. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Aspin? I 
Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Boland. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Cheney? 

Mr. Cheney. Aye. 

_ Ms. Rayner. Mr . Br oomfield? __ , ___ 

Mr. Broomfield. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Hyde? 

Mr. Hyde. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. Courter? 

Mr. Courter. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. McCollum? 

Mr. McCollum. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. Mr. DeWine? 

Mr. DeWine. Aye. 

Ms. Rayner. The ayes are 14, the noes are 0. 

Chairman Hamilton. And the motion is carried. 

Chairman Inouye. This hearing will move to room S-407 in the 
United States Capitol for a closed session. We will stand in recess 
until that time. 

[Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the Select Committees proceeded in ex¬ 
ecutive session.] 




JOINT HEARINGS ON THE IRAN-CONTRA 
INVESTIGATION 

Continued Testimony of Oliver L. North (Questioning 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10, 1987 

Senate Select Committee on Secret Military 
Assistance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Opposition 

and 

House Select Committee to Investigate 

Covert Arms Transactions with Iran, 

Washington, DC. 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to call, at 9:00 a.m., in 
—room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) and Hon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Inouye. The joint hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Liman will resume tne questioning. 

Mr. Liman. 

CONTINUED TESTIMONY OF OLIVER L. NORTH, FROM JULY 9 

Mr. Liman. XIolonel- 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Did you receive any formal training in conducting 
covert operations? 

Mr. North. No, sir. 

Mr. Liman. It was all on-the-job training? 

Mr. North. That is a good way of putting it, sir. I got a lot of 
guidance, of course, from Director Casey, who is widely revered as 
an expert. 

Mr. Liman. When you were on active duty in the Marines, were 
you involved in any special operations as they use that term? 

Mr. North. Per se, no. The military units I were with, were con¬ 
ventional military units. 

Mr. Liman. And you served in Vietnam during what period, sir? 

Mr. North. 1968 and 1969. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when you got drawn into the Iranian venture 
in November in connection with the HAWK transactions, as I un¬ 
derstand your testimony, you had conversations with, among other 
people, Mr. McFarlane, Admiral Poindexter, various CIA person¬ 
nel, Defense Minister Rabin of Israel, Ministry of Defense people in 
Israel, and Department of Defense personnel? 

( 281 ) 
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Mr. North. This is in November of 1985? 

Mr. Liman. Right. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And as the transaction was first presented to you at 
that time, is it fair to say it was presented as a straight arms-for- 
hostages transaction? 

Mr. North. And I don’t mean to give a longer-than-necessary 
answer, counsel, but there had been a number of discussions during 
the summer with, as I recall, Mr. Schwimmer, Mr. Ledeen, I think 
eventually Mr. Ghorbanifar at some point during the summer or 
autumn. In each of those cases, certainly every time I talked with 
Mr. Ledeen, he always had a vision of a broader objective. 

Nonetheless, by the time I became operationally engaged in No¬ 
vember, the proposition was put forward at least in terms of the 
Finding as a straight arms-for-hostages transaction. 

Mr. Liman. And without taking much timer your notes of the 
period, November 20, for exampl€Td^scrib9.rl20 HAWKs equals 5 
American citizens and a guarantee mSt no more, and the sen¬ 
tence isn't completed, but tnat no more would be taken or no more 
terrorism I assume. 

Mr. North. I do recall those kinds of things being discussed. I 
don’t want to commit myself to the fact that it was November 20 
without looking at it, but do we have an exhibit number I can- 

Mr. Liman. Yes, there is an exhibit number. It is exhibit 356. It 
would have 0-1327 on it. But I can read it. It has, “Iranians hurt¬ 
ing for cash. It goes on and says, “120 HAWKs, one, 5 American 
CITS; two, guarantee that no more.’’ Could you just hand him this, 
this is—hand him this. This will be easy. 

Mr. North. Yes. And again, just to make note of the fact that as 
I got more engaged in this thing as time went on, I made a definite 
effort working with Mr. Sporkin and others at CIA to include in a 
Finding the broader objectives that I thought ought to be there and 
I think that Mr. McFarlane shared and certainly the President. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, when the Finding was done for—in Novem¬ 
ber, it was a Finding that was straight arms for hostages and that 
described the state of play on the Israeli HAWK transaction; fair 
to say? 

Mr. North. And the previous TOW transaction. 

Mr. Liman. And the previous TOW one. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And the point I wanted to elicit is that the Tower 
Board report indicated that this started as a broad initiative and 
evolved during your period of management of it into a straight 
arms-for-hostages transaction, and is it fair to say that from the 
time of your active involvement in November, you found it as an 
arms-for-hostages transaction and it evolved, or you attempted to 
evolve it into something that was broader? 

Mr. North. Well again, I was—and I am not trying to pass the 
buck at all, counsel. In the discussions I had and the very first 
person to address this issue with me, I believe, was Mr. Ledeen. He 
clearly saw—envisioned the broader objectives. And even though 
that initial Finding did not articulate that and I think that is prob¬ 
ably because of the compartmented nature of the preparation of 
that initial Finding, it is almost cyclical. 



You had an intent back in June-July-August, whenever Ml that 
began. The expression of that intent, I think, is flawed in that No¬ 
vember Finding, and my effort was in January to get it back on 
track. And that was certainly shared in the discussions I had with 
Director Casey, one of which was at his home in the preparation of 
that second Finding. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s just take it step by step. 

You went in December to London with Mr. McFarlane. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that was a- 

Mr. North. He joined me in London. 

Mr. Liman. And that was a trip that followed a meeting that Mr. 
McFarlane had had with the principals of the NSC? 

Mr. North. Apparently so, I was not at that meeting. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you about the discussion at that meeting? 

Mr. North. In general terms, yes. 

. Mr. Liman. Did he tell you that the Secretary of State, and Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, ancLthe Chief of Staff were opposed to proceed¬ 
ing with the Iranians? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall mention of the Chief of Staff. I do 
recall him mentioning specifically that both Secretary Shultz and 
Secretary Weinberger were not enamored of the proposal. I do not 
recall him expressing their stringent objections. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you that he wanted to go to London to 
make his own assessment of Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you were with him when he met with Mr. Ghor¬ 
banifar in Nimrodi r s apartment? 

Mr. North. I was with him when we met with Mr. Ghorbanifar 
and I know the area of London, but I couldn’t give you a definitive 
ownership of the building. 

Mr. Nimrodi was there. 

Mr. Liman. And is it correct that that meeting was one in which 
Ghorbanifar was negotiating for a certain amount of TOWs for a 
certain number of hostages and it was a bargaining by Ghorbanifar 
of weapons for hostages? 

Mr. North. Well, it was that, but it was very typical of the dis¬ 
cussions with Mr. Ghorbanifar. ' 

It was wide ranging, rambling, very disconnected in some re¬ 
spects. He clearly mentioned, and I recall it because he is an effu¬ 
sive man, talking about the fact that there were potential openings 
that could be achieved, talked about terrorism as did Mr. McFar¬ 
lane in the meeting. 

But it was very clear that Mr. Ghorbanifar was trying to estab¬ 
lish a price which, as you know from my records, I found to be 
most unpalatable for a number of weapons for a number of Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Mr. Liman. And did- 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. Did Mr. McFarlane also find that unpalatable that— 
lives for U.S. arms? 

Mr. North. Again, you are asking me to- 

Mr: Liman. Did he express it? 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. And in fact, did he not tell you that he was going to 
recommend to the President of the United States that you have 
nothing more to do with Ghorbanifar? f' 

Mr. North. My recollection is that the outcome of that meeting 
was that unless we could get beyond Ghorbanifar and establish 
direct contact with Iranians, that this was probably not going to 
work in the long run, that we were not going to achieve our objec¬ 
tives. - ■ 

And I shared that belief. And I think I testified to that yesterday. 

Mr. Liman. Did you, when you returned from London with Mr. 
McFarlane, brief the President of the United States? 

Mr. North. I was in that briefing as I recall, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And- i 

Mr. North. And I probably made some contributions to it, but 
my recollection is that Mr. McFarlane and I went to a regular 
morning briefing with the President. I may be incorrect in that. It 
was a long time ago. 

Mr. Liman. Did you also prepare a report on the meeting? / 

Mr. North. I probably did. I prepared papers on almost Every¬ 
thing. 

Mr. Liman. Did you—-do you recall telling the President of the 
United States that if the Iranian venture was discontinued at that 
time, that the lives of the hostages might be taken? 

Mr. North. I recall certainly very clearly putting that kind of 
message forward. I don’t necessarily recall saying it point blank to 
the President that morning, but I very clearly saw that as a possi¬ 
bility. Certainly the Israelis did, and I think, to at least a certain 
extent, that was shared by the people with whom I worked at the 
• CIA. 

Our concern was that having started the route, wisely or unwise¬ 
ly, but having started that in August and September and having a 
disaster on our hands in November as a consequence of what the 
Iranians clearly saw as a double-cross, that we had indeed in¬ 
creased the jeopardy to the hostages rather than reduced it. That 
kind oT- 

Mr. Liman. If you look at exhibit 51, it is a memorandum of De¬ 
cember 9 from you to Mr. McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter. It is 
a December 9 memo, its headed ‘‘Next Steps.” At page 3, in de¬ 
scribing the options, it says, ‘‘Do nothing: very dangerous, since 
United States has in fact pursued earlier Presidential decision to 
play along with Ghorbanifar’s plan. U.S. reversal now in mid¬ 
stream could ignite Iranian fire—hostages would be our minimum 
losses.” 

Remember that, Colonel? 

Mr. NoR , ?&r'¥es y -i--wrote this document. But I think it is impor¬ 
tant, counsel, to point out that I was presenting forward, as I try to 
do in most cases, options that we had if we wished to pursue any 
initiative in getting our Americans back. 

Mr. Liman. Part of your role was to point out to the President or 
his National Security Adviser the opportunities and the risks, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 
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Mr. Liman. And you were pointing out the risks of abandoning 
further arms sales to Iran in terms of saying that they might take 
out reprisals on the hostages; isn’t that so? ' 

Mr. North. That’s correct. At the least. 

Mr. Liman. Yes. And when you say “at the least,” did Ghorbani- 
far make those threats or was that an opinion that you and some 
of your colleagues and the Israelis formed? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall Ghorbanifar making that kind of a 
threat. Ghorbanifar was obviously in a very difficult situation. He 
had made commitments on behalf of the Israelis perhaps or others 
that what they would deliver in December would be responsive to 
what they had asked for, and he had a big problem on his hands. 

At the same time, the Israelis saw their original initiative foun¬ 
dering. I know that Mr. Kimche, with whom I conversed on this 
both in London and before and after, expressed this kind of a view. 

Mr. Liman. Now, at the briefing that you had with the President 
of the United States, did he ask Mr. McFarlane’s opinion as to 
whether you should go forward? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that part of the discussion. 

Mr. Liman. Did you express a view as to whether you should go 
forward? 

Mr. North. If I did—and again, I do not recall that specifically— 
but if I did, it was to advocate that we do something, that this 
whole thing not lead to the kind of outcome that is forecast right 
there. 

Mr. Liman. Meaning the loss of the hostages? 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

Mr. Liman. Was there any- 

Mr. North. And the potential for further reprisals. I think that 
is important. 

Mr. Liman. Was there any discussion about the fact that having 
started down the road of dealing with Iran on arms, we were now 
becoming hostage to that very process? 

Mr. North. I always felt that way, and I think that is articulated 
in this memorandum. 

Mr. Liman. And was there any discussion of the fact that if we 
started selling them arms, that once we stopped we were going to 
run the risk that more hostages would be taken? 

Mr. North- Yes, and there was frequently discussion of that 
aspect of this whole initiative. But again, and I want to make it 
very clear. We believed, I believed then and I still believe today, 
that had we been able to get to a point where we would have had a 
•meeting with, for example, the Vice President and Rafsanjani, 
which was a proposal I advocated at some point along in here, by 
virtue of intermediate-level or low-level staff contact like I was 
going to do. That .we could get beyond that risk, and that once you 
had established the dialogue that we were seeking to establish, 
that we could in effect start working an outcome to the Iran-Iraq 
war which would then lead to a reduced need for this kind of thing 
to begin with. This is important because much jocularity has been 
created over the fact that I gave a tour of the White House. 

Mr. Liman. Well I am not joking about it. 

Mr. North. I know that, but I would like to say this, counsel. 
One of my purposes for taking the second channel, who was also a 




brave young man and also a soldier in his country, through the 
White House was to show him the Nobel Prize that was won by 
Teddy Roosevelt. I took him into the Roosevelt Room and I showed 
him that prize and I said, "This is a Nobel Peace Prize, in fact the 
first one ever given to an American, and it was given to a Presi¬ 
dent who saw that it was to the advantage of our country and to 
world peace to sit down in Portsmouth and have a conference with 
two adversaries, the Russians and the Japanese, who were fighting 
a war thousands of miles away from us that had no immediate 
impact on America, and we solved it.” And that is what I was talk- 
ing to the y oung Iranian frbout and that is the kincLof Ihing. that L _ 
was proposing that help us get beyond arms as a liability or arms 
for hostages. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, did you believe that when you were talking 
to that young man, it was the equivalent of talking to people like 
Chou En Lai, which Kissinger did? 

Mr. North. No. 


Mr. Liman. Did you not realize, sir, that yoju were dealing with a 
country that had very, very strong feelings towards the United 
States? 


Mr. North. Great animus. 

Mr. Liman. Expressed by a very, very powerful leader? 

Mr. North. I knew well exactly what he was and what the lead¬ 
ership represented. I also noted the fact that during the time that 
we were pursuing this initiative, there were no acts of terrorism 
addressed against Americans and that the rhetoric from that very 
strong leader against us was reduced considerably. 

. Mr. Liman. Colonel. Colonel, there is a saying that "failure is an 
orphan.” The committee has heard testimony and will hear testi¬ 
mony that Secretary Shultz was opposed to this venture, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defensejvas opposed to it. At the meeting on December 7th, 
the Chief of Staff was opposed to it. Mr. McFarlane said that when 
he returned from London, he was opposed to it; testified under 
oath. 

Had you become the principal advocate of haying this program 
go forward? 

Mr. North. I don’t believe I was the principal advocate. Certain¬ 
ly Director Casey was always a supporter of it, because he saw sev¬ 
eral objectives that could be achieved by it. 

And I would simply observe that, like some of my other activi¬ 
ties, the opposition that I heard was far more muted while we were 
doing it than it ever was after it failed or after it was exposed. And 
I kind of get the feeling, counsel, that there were a lot of people 
who were kind of willing to let it go along, hoping against hope 
that it would succeed, and willing to walk away when it failed. 

I am not necessarily advocating that that is the way things ought 
to be, but this was a high-risk venture. We had an established 
person to take the spear, and we had hoped we had established 
plausible deniability of a direct connection with the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. And I &m not necessarily saying that that is a bad thing, 
that high-risk operations like this or activities like this. It is under¬ 
standable that people don’t complain too loudly while they are hap¬ 
pening as long as they can be assured of protection if it goes wrong. 
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Mr. Liman. Colonel, when you said there was an established' 
person to take the spear, again you are referring to yourself? That 
can be answered I think yes Or no. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Mr. McFarlane testified when he was here and when 
he was shown this memorandum of yours that we just looked at, 
December 9, 1985, that he was surprised or shocked that you were 
still promoting this initiative when he was opposed to it. Do you 
recall him being opposed to it and expressing that opposition at 
your meeting with the President? 

—Mr^ NoRTH^Mr^—McFarlaner l recall, expressed- concern that 
unless we got beyond Ghorbanifar that we would not succeed. I 
shared that. 

Mr. Liman. Were you told following this meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent that the President wanted to make another try? 

Mr. North. I was told to initiate another effort. 

Mr. Liman. And who gave you those instructions? < ; 

Mr. North. Admiral Poindexter. 

Mr. Liman. Were they given at the meeting—did the President 
express a position at the meeting? 

Mr. North. I don't recall that those instructions were given at 
the meeting. I was simply told to pursue another initiative, and I 
did. And I wish to point out that Director Casey was a very strong 
advocate of this. You have to remember, at the time, we believed 
that Mr. Buckley was still being held and that we had some indica¬ 
tions that he was being tortured, and some of the things we dis¬ 
cussed last night were possibly the subject of his torture. 

Mr. Liman. Wasn’t it the fact that you also had information at 
that time that he was dead, you just didn’t know? 

Mr. NoRfh. We did npt know. 

•Mr. Liman. And were you meeting with—did you meet with Di¬ 
rector Casey after you returned from London? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you express your point of view that the hostages 
would be killed or dould be killed, and there could be further re¬ 
prisals if you didn’t go forward with the initiative? 

Mr. North. Yes, and I believe Director Casey articulated those 
same views. 

Mr. Liman. Was anyone else with you? It is unimportant- 

Mr. North. I don’t recall. I think Director Casey was on record, 
my recollection is that there were documents he sent forward 
which articulated the same view. I am quite confident that I 
showed him this directive—this memorandum. 

Mr. Liman. Did Director Casey tell you that he would speak to 
the President about it? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall him ever saying that to me. You know, 
our relationship was not one that I would say, you know, “Mr. 
Casey, you have got to go to the President and talk to him about 
this, or that he would tell me about that. 

Mr. Liman. You talked yesterday about the fact that it is impor¬ 
tant for the United States to have some constancy in its foreign 
policy, do you recall that? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 
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Mr. Liman. You were aware at this time of Operation Staunch, 
correct? 

_Mr. North. Yes, I was. 

"Mr. Liman. And Operation Staunch represented the official 
United States policy against shipping arms into Iran and Iraq, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. That is right. 

Mr. Liman. And we had a very strong view that we wanted to— 
not have arms trade taking place there? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

_Mr. Liman. We weren’t very successful in stopping it, that is fair 

to say, correct? 

Mr. North. Not in the least. 

Mr. Liman. But we were still making protests to our allies and 
friends when we were able to find out that they were shipping, cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. Generally. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And were you told that the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense had said that this would undermine the 
United States' credibility if all of a sudden we became a supplier of 
arms? 

Mr. North. I never heard that during the course of this activity. 

Mr. Liman. No one brought that to your attention? 

Mr. North. Never. 

Mr. Liman. Was one of the reasons for wanting to have Israel 
/involved so that we could say it was Israel that was selling, and 
Israel everyone knows sells arms? 

Mr. North. Well, Israel was already involved, and we were going 
to continue to pursue it in such a way as part of the plausible den- 
iability, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And part of the plausible deniability- 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. Did Mr. Sullivan refresh your recollection where you 
want to add to the answer, because I am not saying that in criti¬ 
cism, I am saying that so that if there is something that should be 
added to this record, it should be added. 

Mr. Sullivan. Next question, Mr. Liman. 

Mr. Liman. Now, was the point—was the point of view expressed 
to you that we have to keep Israel involved in this so that it can be 
blamed on them, if it is exposed? 

Mr. North. I don't want to use the word blame. I don't think I 
ever used it, but very clearly, because this was a covert operation, 
a covert activity, to the extent that we could have several layers of 
plausible deniability, it would serve our purposes. 

And because of Staunch and the rest of it, we did not want the 
U.S. Government’s hand or role in this activity exposed, and thus 
we were, as I said earlier, we tried to mirror the Israeli model, if 
^you will, of as they did. They set up a private citizen in the case 
of—or citizens, I think they are private citizens, Schwimmer and 
Nimrodi. 

We tried to mirror the same thing when we got engaged in it. To 
separate the U.S. Government as far as possible from recognizable 
involvement. 
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Mr. Liman. But you not only wanted the private citizen, in our 
case General Secora, but you also wanted the Israelis there; is that 
correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. * 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall conveying that message that Mr. 
Nields showed you in code to the Israelis asking them if they could 
live with no comment if it became exposed? 

Mr. North. I believe that was their idea, and—we agreed to it. 
We all agreed that there would be no comment if this activity were 
■ exposed ~ 

Mr. Liman. I will show you the message if it’s necessary, but I 

-cairtell you now that the message attributes that to J[oshua. You 

thought when you first saw it that Joshua may have been an Israe¬ 
li, but we all know that Joshua is number one, the President, 
right? 

Mr. North. That is right. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you knew from your meetings with the Presi¬ 
dent that he had deep concern for the welfare of these American 
citizens who were hostages? 

Mr. North. He wanted them home. 

Mr. Liman. Did you tell Mr. Koch of the Defense Department, as 
he has testified here, that the President was “driving you nuts” to 
get the hostages back by Christmas? 

Mr. North. I don’t, recall that conversation. A lot of things have 
\ been attributed to me that I allegedly said. I don’t recall saying 
that. 

Mr. Liman. Well were you being pressured to get them back in a 
hurry? 

Mr. North. It was always very clear that our objective was to get 
as many home as fast as possible. 

Mr. Liman. That is different from my question. Did the President 
of the United States ever- 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. —ever make statements to that effect to you? 

Mr. North. I heard the President say—I mean, the President 
never turned to me and said, “Ollie, I want them home by Christ¬ 
mas.” But the President very clearly articulated in the meetings I 
was in with him in the Oval Office on this issue, in the meetings 
that I attended with him with the hostage families, it was very 
clear that the President wanted as many Americans home, all of 
them home, as fast as possible. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, yoUr notes from January indicate a refer¬ 
ence to the fact that you wanted them back in time for the State of 
the Union message. Do you recall that at all? 

Mr. North. I don’t, but if you will show me the note, I am sure it 
will refresh my memory. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall any conversations to that effect? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. We will get you that note. Mr. Hakim testified under 
.oath here that you told him that the President was exerting pres¬ 
sure on you to get the hostages back by—in time for the elections 
in November of 1986. 

Mr. North. The President of the United States, never told me 
that, nor did any other person. I may have said that to Mr. Hakim 
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to entice him to greater effort. But I certainly didn’t hear that 
from the President. 

Mr. Liman. That was your idea? 

Mr. North. Yes. ~ -V -~"7 

Mr. Liman. And no one in' the administration gave you that 
idea? 

Mr. North. No one, ever. I can assure you, counsel, that the 
President’s concerns for the hostages outweighed his political ambi¬ 
tions or political concerns. They were truly humanitarian, and I 
don’t think it would be right to leave any doubt about that. 

In fact, the President was willing to take great political risk in 

• 1 1 • ____. . 


Mr. Liman. Did you, when you told Hakim this, think it was 
right to attribute that to the President? 

Mr. North. Well, as you have in the tape recordings I made with 
every meeting I had with the Iranians, I said a lot of things that 
weren't true. And again, I would have told them they could have 
free tickets to Disney World or a trip on the Space. Shuttle if it 
would have gotten Americans home. 

Mr. Liman. Whose side did you think Hakim was on, the Irani¬ 
ans or ours? 

Mr. North., Oh, he is on our side. 

Mr. Liman. Did you think that he needed an inducement in 
order to try to get the deal done? 

Mr. North. I think exhausted men who are working very, very 
hard sometimes need all kinds of inducements. 

Mr. Liman. And the inducement that you thought would help 
him was to say that the President of the United States wanted 
them back by—by November. 

Mr. North. Trying to put a date certain and get them out by 
then. 

Mr. Liman. The message that I was referring to in your notes is, 
for what it is worth, on page Q-1438 of exhibit 358, and it says, 
“Try to get results by State of Union—State of the Union.” But 
you have said, as I understand it—if we pass this to him, it is 
easier to read—Colonel, you will spare your eyesight if you look at 
this copy here. 

Mr. North. The one you have given me, sir, is a call from Noel 
Koch, 6300, 1975, once we have agreement. 

Mr. Liman. If you keep reading down, you will see the reference 
if you look at it in the typed form- 

Mr. North. Try to get results by State of the Union, right, which 
was coming up. 

Mr. Liman. Who originated that? 

Mr. North. Oh, I am sure it was me. It was a date certain that 
was visible out there. 

Mr. Liman. Did you regard yourself as having a political objec¬ 
tive? , __ 

Mr. North. I have absolutely no political ambitions whatsoever. 
I can assure you. I am not running for anything, and I am certain¬ 
ly not running from anything. 

Mr. Liman. Did you regard yourself as having a political objec¬ 
tive for the President? 
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Mr. North. I think everything that is done on the National Secu¬ 
rity Council staff ought to have some recognition that there are po¬ 
litical concerns. 

Mr. Liman. When the decision was made by the President to go 
forward, once again the NSC turned to Oliver North and said get it 
done, right? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you found yourself in the middle of having to 
write a new Finding, clean up the old Finding, right? 

Mr. North. In early January or late December, somewhere along 
in that timeframe. 

Mr. Liman. And you worked with Mr. Sporkin on that? 

Mr. North. Among others. 

Mr. Liman. And ultimately there was a Finding signed on Janu¬ 
ary 6th and then the January 17th Finding. Do you recall that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that the draft that Sporkin gave you, 
Judge Sporkin gave you, had as options notify the Congress or 
defer notification of the Congress? Do you remember that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. Who made the-decision to not notify the Congress at 
that time? 

Mr. North. My recollection is that both options were presented 
to the National Security Adviser, and I assume the President, and I 
would assume that the President made that decision. 

Mr. Liman. Did you participate in any briefing of the President 
on that subject? _ 

Mr. North. I do not recall actually sitting down in a meeting 
with the President. I know that there were several meetings with 
the President on that issue, and I don't recall specifically being 
with the President on the final formulation, no. 

Mr. Liman. And then you have been through testimony, which 
we vrill not repeat, about all of this scrambling to find a way 
within the law to do the transaction without notifying Congress, 
correct? 

Mr. North. That's correct. 

Mr. Liman. And all of these different strategies and versions of 
the transactions that Mr. Nields took you through represented an 
effort to find a way within the various statutes, as interpreted by 
the Attorney General, to sell the arms without the notification to 
Congress; that is correct? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And on that subject you had the Attorney General 
giving advice, correct? The Attorney General blessed the form of 
the transaction? 

Mr. North. It was my recollection, as I think I testified yester¬ 
day, that I actually carried the draft Finding over to the Attorney 
General. I may be incorrect on that. But my recollection is that l 
met with the Attorney General and one of his deputies—I believe it 
was Mr. Jensen—got his approval on the Finding, the procedures 
we were using, and the Finding was subsequently signed by the 
President. 
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Mr. Liman. And were you also party to any discussions in which 
the Secretary of Defense said that he had cleared this with his 
legal counsel? - 

Mr. North. I don't recall talking to Secretary Weinberger direct¬ 
ly about it. I may have. 

Mr. Liman. Were you present at any meetings where the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense expressed his objections to the whole transaction? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Were you present at any meetings at which the Sec¬ 
retary of State expressed his objections to the whole transaction? 

Mr. North. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Liman. Were vou told of that, t hat they.were still opposed in— 
January? 

That can be answered yes—no, I think. 

Mr. North. Yes, I suppose, I had heard that they were opposed, 
but I did not hear then the stringent objections that have since 
been indicated. 

Mr. Liman. You did draft the cover memo, which is exhibit 60, 
for the January 17 Finding, did you not? 

Mr. North. Which exhibit is that? 

Mr. Liman. It says prepared by Oliver North. It is exhibit 60- 
exhibit 60 and—it is a memo from Admiral Poindexter to the Presi¬ 
dent. It has the famous, “President was briefed verbally from this 
paper.” Vice President, Don Regan- 

Mr. North. Where are we reading from here? 

Mr. Liman. We are reading from the third page, etc. 

That is the cover memo for the Finding. You drafted that. 

Mr. Sullivan. What page, Mr. Liman? 

Mr. Liman. Page 3 has it, what I just was reading in handwrit¬ 
ing. It says, “Prepared by Oliver L. North.” 

Mr. Nor*th. Yes, I see it. 

Mr. Liman. And were you present when the briefing occurred, if 
you recall? 

Mr. North. I do not recall. 

Mr. Liman. And if you look at the first page, it says, in the last 
lines on the first page, the last four or Jive lines up, “Because of 
the requirements in U.S. law for recipients of U.S. arms to notify 
the U.S. Government of transfers to third countries, I\do not rec¬ 
ommend thqt you agree with the specific details of the Israeli plan. 
However, there is another possibility. Some time ago Attorney Gen¬ 
eral William French Smith determined that under an appropriate 
Finding you could authorize the CIA to sell arms to countries out¬ 
side of the provisions of the law and reporting requirements for for¬ 
eign military sales. The objectives of the Israeli plan could be met 
if the CIA, using an authorized agent as necessary, purchased arms ' 
from the Department of Defense under the Economy Act and then 
transferred them to Iran directly after receiving appropriate pay¬ 
ment from Iran.” 

You recall that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. Do you also recall in this memorandum to the Presi¬ 
dent that you indicated that if all of the hostages were not released 
after the first 1,000 TOWs were shipped, that further transfers 
would cease? 
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That is the next to last paragraph on the page. 

Mr. North. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Liman. And do you remember that it was, in fact, the stated 
policy of the President that he would try to get the hostages back 
by an initial shipment of TOWs, but if they didn't deliver them all 
it would stop? 

Mr. North. That was clearly the intent when this was prepared 
in January, that's correct. 

Mr. Liman. And did you in fact receive, in the month or so pre¬ 
ceding the Tehran trip, instructions from Admiral Poindexter that 
there were to be no delivery—there was to be no delivery of arms 
unless those hostages were released first? 

Mr. North. I’m sorry, would you say that part again? 

Mr. Liman. Did you receive instructions from Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter before the Tehran trip that there would be no delivery of 
arms unless all the hostages were released? 

Mr. North. I recall that being the specific objective, and I think 
that was our specific objective in each of these transactions, that 
we would fc.aek to limit any further transfers unless we got them all 
home immediately. 

But I think it is important to recognize that those of us who were 
engaged in the endeavor, particularly myself, General Secord, Mr. 
Cave, recognized that there was probably going to have to be some 
give and take, and I think that we made every effort to achieve the 
primapr objective, all the hostages home, and then proceed with 
the initiative in its broader sense as we had originally defined it, 
but that the Iranians were unwilling throughout—not necessarily 
just because of Mr. Ghorbanifar, but to proceed apace so that they 
did not lose all of what they considered to be their leverage. 

I do not believe at any point that we had solid evidence, hor do 
we today—or did we at the point in time when I left, anyway—that 
the Iranians exercised the kind of total control over the Hizballah 
in Lebanon that many people imagined. In other words, they, the 
Iranians, were unable—not just unwilling, but unable—to snap 
their fingers and cause all of the hostages to be released at any 
given moment. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, who was calling the shots on these negotia¬ 
tions for the United States? 

Mr. North. On the trip that I went with Mr. McFarlane, clearly 
he was the chief negotiator. 

Mr. Liman. And on the instructions that preceded the trip, the 
authorization as to how far you could go, who called the shots on 
that? 

Mr. North. Well, certainly Admiral Poindexter gave the guid¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall—and this is exhibit 276—that Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter sent you a PROF note saying, “You may go 
ahead and go, but I want several points made clear to them’’— 
meaning the Iranians. “There are not to be any parts delivered 
until all the hostages are free in accordance with the plan that you 
laid out for me before. None of this half shipment before any are 
released crap. It is either all or nothing. Also you may tell them 
that the President is getting very annoyed at their continual stall- 
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And there were other PROF messages to that effect, such as 
PROF message 277, which is to Mr. McFarlane, which says—this is 
April 21—here is the update on what we discussed Saturday, blank 
is the Iranian-- 

Mr. North. I'm missing you on 277, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. I'm sorry 279. 

It says, "Here is the update we discussed on Saturday”—refer¬ 
ring to Mr. McFarlane and Admiral Poindexter. lt says—and a 
name is deleted for the Iranian official—“wants all of the HAWK 
parts delivered before the hostages are released. I have told Ollie 
that we cannot do that. The sequence has to be: one, meeting; two, 
„ release of hostages; three, delivery of HAWK parts. The President 
is .getting quite discouraged by this effort. This will be our last 
effort to make a deal with the Iranians.” 

And then it says the next step is a Frankfurt meeting with Ghor- 
banifar, North, Cave, and the Iranian whose name is blanked out. 

Do you remember that those were your instructions? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. Is it also a fact that when you were in Tehran the 
Iranians suggested that they might be able to get two hostages re¬ 
leased if you were prepared to proceed on that basis? 

Mr. North. I recall that. But I also recall testifying to this com¬ 
mittee that when we arrived in Tehran, it was evident that Ghor- 
banifar had lied to both sides, and there were expectations on the 
part of the Iranians that we were unwilling to meet, and my sense 
is that they made an effort to compromise based oh what they had 
told Ghorbanifar before we arrived, and Ghorbanifar had not re¬ 
layed to us. 

And the fact is the Iranians took several steps, as best we were 
able to determine, to make those compromises, given their rather 
difficult political situation. 

Mr. Liman. The compromise was two hostages for the arms? 

Mr. North. For the parts. 

Mr. Liman. For the parts. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. The parts were parts for missiles, right? 

Mr. North. Yes. Technical parts, they were not warheads or any¬ 
thing like that. 

Mr. Liman. But they were parts that were necessary for those 
missiles and warheads to go and hit their targets, right? 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 

The point I am trying to make, counsel, is that we were misled 
by Ghorbanifar and so were the Iranians, and the fact is we had 
consistently tried to get beyond Ghorbanifar and the Israelis to es¬ 
tablish our own direct contact, and when we got there, there was a 
willingness—the Iranians expected us, by what we were able to de¬ 
termine from them, to have arrived with everything. 

And when we didn’t have everything—in fact, they kept looking 
up in the skies for another airplane. And when we didn’t have ev¬ 
erything, they asked where were the other parts. 

Furthermore, I don’t believe that the Iranians were ever told by 
Ghorbanifar that we were expecting all of the hostages to be re¬ 
leased that day. They very clearly indicated to Mr. Cave and 
myself, on numerous occasions, both in the first and the second 



channel, that that was something that was probably beyond their 
capabilities and that if all of the hostages were released simulta¬ 
neously it would be very clear to the whole wide world, which they 
did not want, that the Iranians were indeed the principal holders 
of the hostages. 

One of our proposals was to take a European who had been en¬ 
gaged in this effort, a humanitarian effort, and have him go to 
Tehran and have all the hostages received there. And the Iranians 
said for heavesn sakes the last thing in the world we want is all 
the hostages here, this is not our doing. These are people who have 
a philosophical loyalty but not necessarily control in Tehran. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, given the fact that Ghorbanifar couldn't 
pass a lie detector test on his own name, it didn’t surprise you that 
Ghorbanifar was acting like a broker, telling each side what it 
wanted to hear? That wasn’t a shock to you? 

Mr. North. Not at all. But, the level of deception in this particu¬ 
lar case was immense. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you also said that it was clear that the Iranians 
might not have control over all of the hostages; is that so? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Now, when the President was giving all of these in¬ 
structions that we are not going to ship arms to Iran in breach of 
our own policy, policy Staunch, unless we get the hostages back, 
did anyone say to the President of the United States that they 
don’t control the hostages? 

Mr. North. I believe that there are memoranda from me, that 
were certainly clear indications from Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence, that we viewed this to be, first of all, a very, very difficult 
undertaking. It is after all the only one that ever brought any 
Americans home, and we recognized that. 

And if the inference is that I exceeded my mandate, I will dis¬ 
pute that with you. We very clearly tried to present to the Presi¬ 
dent, certainly I tried to present to my superiors, what the facts 
were as we knew them and we modified the plan sometimes on 
sdene, and sometimes en route, and sometimes in the intervening 
days between meetings. 

Mr. Liman. General Secord, who was over in Israel, indicated 
that he thought we should have grabbed the deal for the two hos¬ 
tages. Did you advocate that when you were in Tehran? 

Mr. North. I don’t know what that has to do with this. 

Mr. Liman. Did you? 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. And you were overruled? 

Mr. North. I was. 

Mr. Liman. And you were overruled by higher authority? 

Mr. North. Mr. McFarlane was in charge of the trip. 

Mr. Liman. And Mr. McFarlane was in communication with 
Washington? 

Mr. North. And so was I. 

Mr. Liman. And were you told by Admiral Poindexter that the 
deal is clear, all the hostages have to be released or no more arms? 

Mr. North. I don't believe I communicated that directly to Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter. I certainly articulated my opinion to Mr. McFar- 
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lane. Mr. McFarlane made a decision and I saluted smartly and 
carried it out. 

Mr. Liman. Didn't Mr. McFarlane have instructions from the 
President of the United States on what he could give and what he 
couldn’t? 

Mr. North. Apparently so. 

Mr. Liman. Well, you knew that, didn’t you? 

Mr. North. I was not present when Mr; McFarlane was briefed 
by the President. 

Mr. Liman. But you received these instructions yourself from Ad- 
• miral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you understood that the decisions here were 
being made in the Oval Office? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And is this testimony that you are giving now criti¬ 
cism of the fact that the decision was made to stand firm with the 
Iranians? 

Mr. North. I am not criticizing the President’s decisions, Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter’s decision, or Mr. McFarlane. My role as a subordi¬ 
nate on the NSC staff was to provide advice and input. My advice 
at the time was to take the two hostages and go home. 

Mr. Liman. Was the American foreign policy being driven to a 
great extent by concern about the welfare for these hostages? 

Mr. North. Undoubtedly it was, but I viewed, and I think cer¬ 
tainly Admiral Poindexter viewed, and in all of my discussions 
with the Iranians and the Israelis and others, I viewed the hostages 
as an obstacle. The obstacle had to be overcome like a hurdle 
before you could proceed on down the track, to use a little allegory.. 

What I am saying to you is that if we could have gotten beyond 
the hostage issue, it would have been palatable, publicly, interna- 
• tionally and every other way, to have meetings with hign-level Ira¬ 
nian officials, first privately and ultimately publicly, and I viewed 
it all as a step-by-step process. 

Mr. Liman. Did there ever come a moment when you asked your¬ 
self, Why doesn't the Secretary of State agree with me, why doesn’t 
the Secretary of Defense agree with me? 

Mr. North. They don’t have to agree with me. I was simply pro¬ 
viding advice and input and recommendations and options to my 
superiors. When they gave me directions, I carried them out. I 
wasn’t asking for the Secretary of State to agree with me. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Colonel, Mr. McFarlane testified that there was 
a sense of dejection after this trip and that you told him at the 
Tarmac in Israel, “You know, not everything worked out so bad. 
Don’t feel so poorly about it. We got some money for the Contras 
out of the proceeds.’’ Do you remember that? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall doing it specifically on the Tarmac in 
Ben Gurion Airport, but I am sure I said it to him at some point in 
that process. 

Mr. Liman. You testified that the concept of using the proceeds 
from the Iranian sale to support the Contras was first suggested, as 
you recall it, by Ghorbanifar in that either—January or February 
meeting? 

Mr. North. I believe it was a January meeting. 
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Mr. Liman. January meeting. And at the time that he made the 
suggestion there was a profit built into the transaction. Well, let’s 
do it this way. % 

The plan that the President had approved involved 4000 TOWs; 
do you recall that? 

Mr. North. I am trying to think if that preceded or succeeded the 
January meeting. 

Mr. Liman. The January— I will represent to you that the pro¬ 
posals that are described in the various memoranda, including 
those that went up the line, were for 4000 TOWs. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Liman. And you knew, and the documents show this, that 
the Iranians were prepared to pay to the Secord organization 
$10,000, whatever Ghorbanifar was going to get, $10,000 per TOW 
was going to flow to the Secord organization, right? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you understood at some point that the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense was going to charge something like $3500 a TOW, 
right? 

Mr. North. Something like that, because the price seemed to 
change every time you asked for the price. 

Mr. Liman. There was, at one point, it was $6000 a TOW and if it 
was $6000 a TOW, then the gross profit on 4000 TOWs, before ex¬ 
penses of transportation and so forth, would be $16 million, 4000 
times 4000. If tne price was, as it turned out to be, about $3500 a 
TOW, then the gross profit was over $25 million. 

Mr. North. OK. —/ 

Mr. Liman. Right? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And so there was, if this transaction went through, 
going to be a considerable surplus. You understood that? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And is it fair to say, without getting into any of the 
details, that the surplus was going to be used for the Contras—and 
I am not necessarily giving the order— for the Contras,, it was 
going to be used to pay the cost of replenishing the 500-odd Israeli 
TOWs and for some other covert operations of the United States 
and Israel? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And did you ever urge the Department of Defense to 
keep the price down so that the profits would be greater? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall doing that. I recall trying to get the 
price accurate. We went through a dickens of a time trying to- 

Mr. Liman. But you don’t recall saying keep it down so we will 
have even more of a slush fund? 

Mr. North. I do not recall that whatsoever. 

Mr. Liman. Now, do you recall whether the idea of using profit 
for the Contras actually first came up in a meeting that you had 
with Israeli supply officials in the United States in or about De¬ 
cember of 1985? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that. My recollection was that the first 
time it.was specifically addressed was during a meeting with Ghor¬ 
banifar. It may well have come up before, but I don’t recall it. 
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Mr. Liman. You understood from information you had that the 
’ Israeli group, the private group that they were using as their 
cutout, were making profit, right? 

Mr. North. Again, I don't want to be too specific. We knew that 
somebody was- 

Mr. Liman. Was making a profit? 

Mr. North, —was making a profit. In fact, the first transaction 
may have been all profit. 

Mr. Liman. And did you not, in fact, have some suspicion that 
that profit was being used for some covert purposes? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And when in December you were giving consider¬ 
ation to having the United States replicate the Israeli system, did 
you not at that point give consideration to the fact that you could 
Use these funds for a covert purpose? 

Mr. North. In December? 

Mr. Liman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. I don’t believe I did. I mean, I have no recollection of 
that. My clearest recollection, counsel, is that the first time the 
issue of using residuals came up was during Mr. Nir’s visit at the 
end of December-early January. 

I recall that we met New Year’s Day or the day after, whatever, 
in that time period, maybe New Year’s Eve, and it was his proposal 
at that point to use the profits by the arrangement that they envi¬ 
sioned, selling Israeli TOWs at a profit, replenishing them with 
part of that money, using part of that money for other operations. 

Mr. Liman. Not the Contras? 

Mr. North. I do not believe that he mentioned Contras at that 
meeting, but my recollection is we began to talk in early January 
about other joint U.S.-Israeli, and, in some cases, unilateral Israeli 
operations of a certain kind that we discussed last night. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, was it you who raised in December of 1985 
with the Israelis the idea of using residuals for the Contras? 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. North. I have answered the question several times now. 

My recollection is that the first time I addressed the issue, or the 
issue was addressed to me, was in January, I think somewhere 
around the 20th—it may have been before that—at a meeting in 
Europe. 

I have absolutely no recollection—if you have got something up 
there that is in my notebooks that I have given you, please refresh 
me. 

Mr. Liman. If it were in the notebooks, I would bring it to your 
attention, Colonel. I am not trying—and I want to make this very, 
very clear—I am not trying to trap you or to do anything like that. 
I just want the facts and your recollection. And you have just given 
it, as I understand it. 

Mr. North. That’s correct, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Which isn’t to say that we don’t have other informa¬ 
tion, but I want your recollection and that is all you can give. 

Mr. North. I’m giving it to you. 

Mr. Liman. Now- 
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Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me, counsel. If you have other informa¬ 
tion, such as a testimony or a statement, perhaps that would re¬ 
fresh the Coloners recollection as well. 

Mr. Liman. I asked him the question, and I gather that the state¬ 
ment that I have just made as to whether or not you were the one 
who suggested it—which I can represent to you is not something 
that I have pulled out of thin air—whether that refreshes your 
recollection. And your answer, I gather, is it just doesn’t refresh 
your recollection. 

Mr. North. It does not. 

I had, as you know, a number of discussions with Israeli officials 
starting in November that carried all the way on through January, 
when Mr. Nir was introduced to me as the principal point of con¬ 
tact for continuing the operation. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel- 

Mr. North. I would kind of like to take credit for it instead of 
giving it to Mr. Ghorbanifar, but my recollection is it was his idea. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Colonel North, when the decision was made to 
use the Secord organization as the vehicle in the transaction—I 
won’t use the word “a^ent” because I know that you don’t like the 
word, it has legal significance—but as the vehicle in this organiza¬ 
tion, was there any discussion about the fact that the residual 
would then be in the treasury of the very organization that was 
taking care of the Contra resupply? 

Mr. North. You are talking about back in February when I en¬ 
gaged them? Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. And when you talked to Director Casey about the 
fact of using the residuals, was there a discussion that the Secord 
organization would be in control of this money and that it was the 
Secord organization that had the responsibility for the resupply of 
the Contras? 

Mr. North. By the time the February transaction occurred, 
which did indeed produce revenues, that was very clearly part of 
the objective. 

Mr. Liman. You testified about what you said to Casey on this, 
which was that, you know, you thought it was a neat idea, and that 
he was enthusiastic, he said it was the ultimate irony, the ultimate 
covert operation, words to that effect. 

You recall that testimony? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. And you said that he recognized the political risks 
that would accrue if this was exposed. 

Mr. North. Well, I’m not sure—when I said that, I don’t think I 
was referring specifically to the linkage between supporting the 
Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters and the support that was being de¬ 
rived as a consequence of the sales. 

I think Director Casey throughout had a recognition of political 
risk;, 

Mr. Liman. But was it- 

Mr. North. The things we talked about yesterday on Boland, on 
dealing straightforward with an Iranian in an effort to get the hos¬ 
tages back, and in an effort to even open up a relationship with the 
Iranians—I think he saw political risk in all of these. 
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Mr. Liman. Did he discuss with you the political risk of using the 
surplus or profits from this transaction for covert operations? 

Mr. North. Did he discuss with me the political risks of using 
the surpluses for covert actions? 

Mr. Liman. Yes. 

Mr. North. Specifically I don’t believe so, until well into the ac¬ 
tivity, like in October when Furmark showed up. 

Mr. Liman. Did he ever recommend to you that you make sure 
that you get the approval, through channels, of the President of 
the United States? 

Mr. North. I recall no such discussion. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you also discussed the use of the residuals or 
profit for the Contras with Admiral Poindexter, correct? 

, Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Liman. And that was before you put it in any memoranda? 

Mr. North. Yes, I—and I don’t recall specifically on this case— 
but my normal modus operandi on making a proposal such as that 
would be to go over and sit down with the admiral and talk to him. 

And normally the admiral would like to think about it. I mean, 
the admiral is not a hip-shooter, as I am accused of being. 

Mr. Liman. A cautious man? 

Mr. North. I think so. 

Mr. Liman. A man of prudence. 

Mr. North. Pardon. 

Mr. Liman. Prudent? A man who plays by the book? 

Mr. North. My sense is that he is exactly that, and allow me 
just make one personal observation—and maybe I have alluded to 
this before. 

You know, there is a long history of rivalry between the services, 
and he and I are both part of the same Naval service, and even 
though some of my Marine colleagues might not like to hear this, 
that is an admiral I would follow up any hill anywhere, and I 
really mean that, because I think he also saw the necessity of 
taking risks. And he was willing to do so himself, and he placed 
himself in jeopardy, and he was the kind of person who recognized 
the risks, weighed the benefits, and made decisions. 

Mr. Liman. Did he discuss the risks of using the funds for the 
Contras with you? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. What did he say? . 

Mr. North. “This had better never come out.” And I took steps 
to ensure that it didn’t, and they failed. 

Mr. Liman. And did he discuss that with you when you first 
raised it, “This had better not come ou„”? 

Mr. North. I don't recall that specific discussion then. We cer¬ 
tainly had it later. 

Mr. Liman. At the time that you first briefed him on it, did you 
discuss how much money could be generated for the Contras if the 
4,000 TOWs were sold? 

Mr. North. Oh, I think I did. I think I was probably always too 
enthusiastic in my projections. In the document that we now have 
shown the world, I anticipated a residual that was in excess of 
what was realistic. 
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Mr. Liman. Did you—do you recall how often—how long after 
you first told him about this orally he got back to you? 

Mr. North. No, I don’t. I guess it was a matter of weeks—or days 
or weeks certainly, because by February, we did it. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you testified that in addition to the oral brief¬ 
ing of the admiral that you have just referred to- 

. Mr. North. I got myself a little off track—I didn’t finish the 
stonr. 

Mv normal procedure would be to sit down and talk to him, he 
would normally say, “Let me think about it, or prepare a memo on 
it.” I would prepare a memo on it. On numerous occasions, I would 
run that memo by Director Casey before I sent it to the admiral, 
and I am confident that I did that in this case. 

Director Casey would usually look at it and say, “Think about 
putting this here and that there, or mention such-and-so, you 
havens mentioned it.” 

Mr. Liman. He was a good writer? 

Mr. North. He was remarkable. I am looking forward to his 
book. 

Mr. Liman. Now —you think he is going to cover this in it? 

Mr. North. It would be interesting to see. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you he was before he died? 

Mr. North. No, he didn't. Not this particular thing. But I 
watched him write part of that book, and I am looking forward to 
it. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, when you showed him these memos which 
had that famous line, “suggest you brief the President and get the 
President’s approval—” did he say, “Take that out”? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you testified, apart from what you have just 
said about how your practice was of briefing the admiral orally 
first- 

Mr. North. And I don’t want to leave you with the impression I 
always did it that way, but when there was a difficult issue, we 
would- 

Mr. Liman. That was your practice? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liman. And you testified that, as I said, apart from orally 
briefing the admiral—I will get this question out before the 
recess—you specifically wanted, and I am quoting you, “before pro¬ 
ceeding on a matter of this degree of importance to have the Presi¬ 
dent's approval.” Recall that? 

Mr. North. I am sure I said it, because I certainly felt that way. 

Mr. Liman. And this was so, even though Director Casey and Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter were in favor of using the profits for the Contras. 
You still wanted that President's approval, correct? 

Mr. North. Yes, but let’s not attach too much significance to my 
proposing that, because it just seemed to me as I was working this 
issue through that the President ought to have been aware. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you worked under three different National Se¬ 
curity Advisers or four? 

Mr. North. Four. 

Mr. Liman. And you had substantial responsibility under how 
many of them? 
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Mr. North. Oh, I guess two. I worked very hard when Judge 
Clark was there, and- 

Mr. Liman. Did you have direct contact with Judge Clark, too? 

Mr. North. Occasionally. Judge Clark was the one who assigned 
me to work with the Kissinger Commission. 

Mr. Liman. And you had, based on your experience, formed an 
opinion as to what issues should be elevated to the President and 
which ones don’t, is that fair to say? 

Mr. North. I would have to be fairly inert not to have figured 
that out by then. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And when you wrote memos, you would sometimes 
have memos that indicated that you wanted just the approval of 
the National Security Adviser, and, in other cases, you would indi¬ 
cate that the National Security Adviser should brief the President 
and get the President's approval, right? 

Mr. North. Yes, and occasionally I was reversed on that, and 
you certainly have documents of mine in which the National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser has crossed out the line that said “brief the President” 
or “send the document forward,” and he would write on the 
bottom, “I have taken care of this orally,” or things like that. 

Mr. Liman. Is it fair to say, Colonel, that if the National Security 
Adviser struck out on one, two, or three memos, that related to the 
diversion, that you should have the President briefed or get his ap- 

f jroval, that you wouldn’t keep writing memos with that same tag 
ine? 

Mr. North. I can assure you, counsel, that if the National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser had told me not to do something, anything, I wouldn’t 
have done it. 

Mr. Liman. Now, I would like to direct your attention to the 
drafts of this memorandum, because actually, the memorandum 
that you were-surprised to see that day in the Attorney General’s 
office exists in four different copies, and I would like to go over 
that with you. 

Mr. North. Are you criticizing how well I did my shredding? 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, my eyesight has suffered from reading what 
you left behind. 

Mr. North. I deserved that one. Would you refer me to the ex¬ 
hibit, sir? 

Mr. Liman. 283 is one, and then 283A, B, and C, and I going to 
put them in an order for you so that we can take a moment, and I 
think it is important. Let me show you what I think was the first 
one. These are all drafts of the same memo. 

Exhibit 283C is a memorandum which I am advised that your at¬ 
torney returned to the NSC, Mr. Sullivan returned to the NSC, and 
that, if you look at the paragraph on the first page, is typed with 
“on September 14,” do you see the line I am referring to? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. Then, if you look at 283-B, and 283 itself, because 
283-D I believe is just a different copy of it. 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. They have- 

Mr. North. Which is a copy of which now? 

Mr. Liman. Look at 283-B and 283 next. ^ 

Mr. North. Right. Are they not the same? 
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Mr. Liman. No, because if you look at 283-B, you will see that 
the 14 on September 14 is crossed out, and 13 is written there, 
meaning September 13. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Liman. On 283 the 14 is crossed out and only 3 is put in, so I 
believe that they are different in that respect. You will see it clear¬ 
er if you look at 283-D and compare it with 283. 

Mr. No’ith. Got it. 

Mr. Liman. Now, so the original draft appeared to have Septem¬ 
ber 14 written on it, then the 14 was stuck out and 13 was written 
in, and we are told that one of those, at least, is in the writing of 
Colonel Earl. 

Then we have 283-A, in which the typist made the correction 
and that was taken off and it is typed now September 13, and that 
was taken off of the disk on Fawn Hall’s typewriter by the FBI. So 
do you follow me? 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Liman. Now, first, on the first version of this draft- 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. Where did you get the copy that your attorney sent 
back to the NSC? 

Mr. North. Let me just make one—you say on the first version. 
Which first version are we talking about? 

Mr. Liman. That would be- 

Mr. North. Two-hundred and eighty-three D. 

Mr. Liman. That would be 283-C, which is the one with the Sep¬ 
tember 14 typedi without the correction to 13. 

Mr. North. That is one of the documents that I removed from 
the NSC on the 25th. 

Mr. Liman. And do you know where you found it? 

Mr. North. In my files. 

Mr. Liman. Now, do you recall the- 

Mr. North. I want to make something also very clear. 

Mr. Liman. We are going to come into the removal on the 25th, 
Colonel, so if you want to get into that subject, I think all you will 
be doing is repeating that if you go into it now, and I think you 
want to get this over with. So do we. 

Mr. Sullivan. Excuse me, counsel. This exhibit is very confusing 
because it does not bear the stamps, numbers that we placed on the 
documents at the time that they were returned to the NSC, so we 
are not sure whether, in fact, these are the documents. 

I would like to show you an exhibit that accompanied these docu¬ 
ments so at least the record will be straight regarding the circum¬ 
stances of their return. 

Mr. Liman. I can tell you that we were told, Mr. Sullivan, that 
this exhibit came from the documents that you sent back to the 
NSC. If you have the actual copy of the document you sent, and it 
is on it, it’s just in the typing here, it is No. 7. 

If you will look, 139- 

Mr. North. Which one are we looking at, D or C? 

Mr. Liman. It has the number, if you look, it’s 283-C, which is 
the one you returned. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Liman. You returned it on December 2- 
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Mr. SullIvan. Could you show us a copy with the number stamp 
that our law firm placed on the records at the time they were re¬ 
turned? 

Mr. Liman. It is obscured by the declassification stamp. 

You see, we had to have them declassified, and it is in the lower 
righthand corner, and I believe it has the No. 139. 

Mr. Sullivan, do you dispute that this is the document that you 
returned to the NSC? You know what you returned. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am trying to determine that, Mr. Liman. With¬ 
out the numbers—if I see the numbers clearly, I can tell you 
whether it was returned because I believe the only documents in 
the case that were number stamped by our law firm were the ones 
that were returned to the NSC accompanying the cover letter on 
the poster board dated December 2,1986. v - 

Mr. Van Cleve. Mr. Chairman, excuse me here for interrupting. 
I would like to bring the attention of counsel to the fact that none 
of the Members can see the document that Mr. Sullivan has put up 
on the poster board, and I wonder if you might take that into ac¬ 
count in your questioning. It is simply not visible from up here on 
the dias. 

Mr. Liman. OK. Let me read it to_you. It is a letter that Mr. Sul¬ 
livan wrote on December 2, 1986, in which he said, he addressed it 
to the NSC to Commander Thompson. He said, "Lieutenant Colonel 
North is herewith delivering documents to NSC. In order to ensure 
that the documents are preserved, the pages have been number 
stamped 1 through 168, inclusive." 

The document I have just given you has a 139, 140, 141, and 142 
stamp. 

Do you want me to read the rest of it? 

Mr. Sullivan. You might as well for the sake of a complete 
record. 

Mr. Liman. It is exhibit 324 in our book and it says "Also deliv¬ 
ered are the WHCA Motorola pageboy, the Motorola handheld 
portable telephone, and the NSC Government Transportation Re¬ 
quest," with its number, which I will not read, "issued to Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel North. Would you please arrange for the return of 
Lieutenant Colonel North’s personal property which is located in 
his office. He is particularly interested in the prompt return of his 
hfarine Corps uniform items, family photos, and other personal ef¬ 
fects. Sincerely yours, Brendan Sullivan, Attorney for Lieutenant 
Colonel Oliver L. North." Copy to Brenda Rieger. 

It is exhibit for members and for others present, it’s exhibit 324. 
And this bears a stamp number within your group. 

You got this from your office, is that established now? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, our copies are—I can see the No. 13—writ¬ 
ten over by the stamp, so I- 

Mr. Liman. Look at the third page and you will see it very clear¬ 
ly 141. 

Mr. Sullivan. I see 14. It has been cut off. 

Mr. Liman. Even on the third page. 

Mr. North. I think the xerox just cut them all off in the right 
margin. 



Mr. Sullivan. I think they are all cut off. They do appear to be 
the number stamps that were placed on at our law firm at the time 
the documents were returned. 

If you are trying to associate the numbers with the date particu¬ 
larly or whether one was prepared before the other, I don't believe 
that we are able to answer that, of course. 

Perhaps Colonel North is able to answer from the text, but not 
from the numbers. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North, do you recall the occasion on which 
the September 14 was changed to September 13? 

Mr. North. No, but I can only guess it is because at some point 
along the line I learned that the Israeli Government had trans¬ 
ferred 508 TOWs, not on the 14th, but on the 13th is all I can 
assume. 

Mr. Liman. And you try to be precise if you learn something was 
wrong- 

Mr. North. To correct it. 

Mr. Liman. And here you saw the corrections in handwriting 
and then the last version which has it typed was found on your sec¬ 
retary’s typing disc, September 13? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And do you know where the actual typed copy of the 
corrected one is? 

Mr. North. I would guess it is in the bag of shredded material. 

Mr. Liman. It is confetti, as we call it? 

Mr. North. Confetti. I call it that, too. 

Chairman Inouyr. Mr. Liman, is this a good time to call a 
recess? 

Mr. Liman. Yes. 

Chairman Inouye. May I advise Members of the Senate that a 
vote is pending at this time. 

The committee will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Liman. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Liman, please proceed. 

Mr. Liman. For the record, Mr. Chairman, exhibit 283 has at¬ 
tached to it a cover sheet which says "Keep this together for me, 
Iran," and it has the initials of Admiral Poindexter. I believe that 
that cover sheet was not put on the document originally, but was 
put on November 25th or so when the—after the document had 
been found by the Attorney General and shown to various people 
in the White House. And so while it is part of the exhibit as given 
to us by the FBI, it was not part of the original draft as found in 
the office of Colonel North. 

Chairman Inouye. It will be noted accordingly. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel North, these exhibits that we looked at, the 
283 and so on, said that in the recommendation form that "the 
President approved the structure depicted above under current sit¬ 
uation and that that the terms of reference at Tab A." 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. North. Which one are we looking at? A, B, or C? 

Mr. Liman. They all have the same paragraph that the President 
approved the structure depicted above under current situation and 
tne terms of reference at Tab A. 
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Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. As I understood your testimony earlier, that the 
transaction as described in this exhibit in its various corrected 
forms changed prior to Tehran—am I correct, that the struc¬ 
ture— 

Mr. North. Yes. This particular transaction was never conclud¬ 
ed. 

Mr. Liman. In that form? 

Mr. North. That is right. 

Mr. Liman. And as the structure was changed, you would do 
other memoranda summarizing the structure in the same form as 
this one? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Is it a fact, sir; that the terms of reference were, in 
fact, approved by the President, either this or the ones that you at¬ 
tached to later memos? 

Mr. North. Yes, the—and I do not know if it is this particular 
version of the terms of reference. But we did have a memo very 
similar to this that we carried with us to Tehran that had been, I 
was told, approved by the President. 

Mr. Liman. And the terms of reference were transmitted to Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter for the President in- 

Mr. North. —Memoranda similar to this- 

Mr. Liman. —Memorandum similar to this one? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You have testified, and we don't have to belabor it, 
but since the originals of these memoranda that referred in one 
paragraph or so to the use of proceeds have been destroyed, you 
have no way of recalling which boxes were checked; is that correct? 

Mr. North. I do not. I do not recall. 

Mr. Liman. But you did do a series of memos after this on other 
aspects of the Iran initiative which you passed up to Admiral Poin- 
derftfer for Presidential approval, do you recall that? 

Mr. North. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Liman. Well, look at exhibit—I would like you to look and I 
think have we put—we are going to put in front of you just out of 
the exhibit books so you don’t have to wander through them all, 
exhibits 296, 297, 302, 303. 

You see those documents? 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Liman. 296 was a memorandum that you sent to John Poin¬ 
dexter and it is "Next Steps on American Hostages," and it de¬ 
scribes the release of Father Jenco and the shipment of the balance 
of the HAWK parts. 

I am not sure you were able to hear the question. 

Mr. North. Please. 

Mr. Liman. I said this memorandum of July 29, 1986, describes 
the release of Father Jenco describes the shipment of the remain¬ 
ing HAWK parts that were owed to the Iranians. 

And if you look at your last paragraph, it has a recommendation. 
Recommendation that you "brief the President regarding our con¬ 
clusions on the Jenco release as indicated above, and obtain his ap¬ 
proval for having the 240 HAWK missile parts shipped from Israel 
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to Iran as soon as possible, followed by a meeting with the Iranians 
in Europe." Do you see that? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And there is a check under “approve,” J.P. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And a date. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Liman. Then it says, “President approved,” with J.P.'s signa¬ 
ture? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, this is a document that referred to the ship¬ 
ment of the HAWK parts that had been paid for in May, correct— 
the balance of the HAWK parts? 

Mr. North. Let me just think now where we are in the chronolo¬ 
gy of events. I believe that the HAWK parts were indeed paid for 
in May. 

Mr. Liman. And because the hostages weren’t released and that 
mission aborted, you did not ship the rest of the HAWK parts? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And then after Father Jenco was released, you deliv¬ 
ered the balance or some of the balance of the parts, correct? 

Mr. North. I believe that is correct, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And there was no money that was going to flow from 
that shipment of the HAWK parts because they had already been 
paid for, correct? You remember that? 

Mr. North. I believe they had been, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And this memorandum therefore doesn’t discuss the 
use of proceeds? 

Mr. North. I don’t—I can’t tell from- 

Mr. Liman. I can tell you, I will represent that to you. 

Mr. North. Do you know what was under the black stuff? 

Mr. Liman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. North. OK. 

Mr. Liman. It was sensitive classified material that I think you 
would appreciate should have been blacked out. 

Mr. North. Oh, I understand. I just did not recall what was un¬ 
derneath it. In fact, 1 was a little curious. 

Mr. Liman. It has the approved J.P. and it indicates the Presi¬ 
dent approved. 

Mr. North. It does. 

Mr. Liman. And this memorandum was preserved and it is a 
System 4 document, you notice? 

Mr. North. I do. I don’t want to attach any particular signifi¬ 
cance. There were other documents that were preserved that I 
didn’t know were preserved. 

Mr. Liman. Another one that was preserved is exhibit 297, which 
is a memorandum dated June 27—rather July. There is a cover— 
there is a first sheet which says June 27, but then there is a memo¬ 
randum of July 26 which asks permission for you to travel to 
Frankfurt and do other things in connection with the Jenco re¬ 
lease. You see that memo? 

Mr. North. I do. I am not quite sure I understand what that— 
this is an unusual format for me to be sending something to—for- 
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ward—in that normally the first thing underneath this sheet right 
here, would have been this sheet right here. 

Mr. Liman. It would have been the second sheet? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. But the way in which we got papers from the NSC, 
which is the way we have kept them together, had this attached 
- and that may have just been in the way they did their production 
to us. 

But if you look at your July 26 memo, you again said that recom¬ 
mendations that you initial and forward your memo to President at 
Tab 1. You prepared a memo for Admiral Poindexter for the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. North. If I can, just one second, counsel. I believe that the 
memo that is right beneath the cover sheet—this is a standard 
NSC cover sheet- 

Mr. Liman. Right. 

Mr. North. I believe that this memo right here is probably a 
KL-43—I am trying to figure out what it is, but it looks to me like 
a KL-43 message back to my office that was then typed and prob¬ 
ably put in an envelope and sent to or given to Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter. I am guessing. 

Mr. Liman. However, the file- 

Mr. North. But what I am saying- 

Mr. Liman. I mean, people handled it. If you look at the actual 
System 4 document, which is a memo from you to Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter enclosing a memo from Admiral Poindexter to the President 
outlining certain aspects of the Jenco release, and again you asked 
that he forward it to the President, and you have a note that indi¬ 
cates—from Admiral Poindexter that he briefed the President on 
the secure phone and the President approved. 

Mr. North. I do not see the note that the President approved. 

Mr. Liman. Do you not see on page—on the page of the July 26, 
the first sheet, July 26, 1986, a note 7/26/86? 

Mr. North. I see it. 

Mr. Liman. “Briefed President on secure phone. President ap¬ 
proved/’ 

Mr. North. Understood. I was looking too far ahead. 

Mr. Liman. And then, if we look at the exhibit 302, which is the 
September 8, 1986, memo from you to Admiral Poindexter, again it 
says, has a recommendation to Admiral Poindexter that “you use 
the attached papers iin discussing our next steps with the Presi¬ 
dent.” You see that? 

Mr. North. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Liman. That also has an approved mark by the admiral or 
by someone? 

Mr. North. I do not know that that is necessarily the admiral. 
There is a check mark in the box, but as you have seen, the admi¬ 
ral normally put his initials. 

Mr. Liman. Do you know anyone who was just forging his check 
marks? 

Mr. North. No, I don’t know. 

Mr. Sullivan. Counsel, I don’t know whether you can forge a 
check mark. 
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Mr. Liman. Do you know anyone who was putting check marks 
for Admiral Poindexter without his authority? 

Mr. North. I do not. 

Mr. Liman. Now, do you have any reason to believe that Admiral 
Poindexter didn’t put the check mark on this document that was 
delivered to us by the NSC? / 

Mr. North. Counsel, I have no idea who put the check mark. It • 
is a memorandum from me to Admiral Poindexter. There is a 
check mark in the “approved” box. As I just indicated to you, in 
almost every other document I got from the admiral there was a 
JP. 

Mr. Liman. Now look at the next one, exhibit 303. 

Again, you have recommendations. One is that he discuss 
something with Director Casey relating to Mr. Nir and the Iran 
initiative. 

Mr, North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And the second is that you brief the President on the 
initiative outlined on tab 3. 

Mr. North. Initiatives, plural. 

Mr. Liman. Initiatives, I’m sorry. 

Mr. North. I believe these are the ones we talked about last 
night. 

Mr. Liman. And there again, there is approved, J. Correct? 

Mr. North. Yes, JP. 

Mr. Liman. JP and these initiatives, were these initiatives that 
were going to be funded out of the residuals? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And then we have exhibit 311, and that is another 
next-steps memo from Oliver North to Poindexter, right—to Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And here again you are asking for travel authoriza¬ 
tion, you were asking for him to have the President inscribe the 
famous Bible and do a letter to Prime Minister Perez. 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And it is fair to say that the admiral indicated his 
initials where he approved. 

Mr. North. That’s correct. 

Mr. Liman. And on one of them where it says that you tell Direc¬ 
tor Casey to prepare an appropriate intelligence package, there is 
no notation of approval or disapproval. 

Mr. North. That’s correct. There was also a notation on the 
fourth point for talking points for use by Copp with Nir. 

Mr. Liman. And that says JPC. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Liman. Now —so it was not unusual for you, when you were 
dealing with the Irani initiative, to get back memoranda from Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter indicating that he had accepted the recommenda¬ 
tion and had briefed the President? 

Mr. North. That’s correct. But it was also not unusual to have 
initiatives that were not sent back, memoranda on initiatives that 
were not sent back, and I tried to make that clear yesterday. 

Mr. Liman. As you sit here today, are you in a position to say 
that every single one of the five memoranda that you sent to Admi- 
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ral Poindexter referring to the use of the residuals for the Contras 
was not sent back? 

Mr. North. No, sir, I did not say that yesterday, and I don't say 
it today. 

Mr. Liman. And- 

Mr. North. I also told you that I admitted an effort to destroy all 
those. 

Mr. Liman. Now, is it also correct- 

Mr. North. And I also indicated the reason why I destroyed 
those. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Colonel, did you also participate in a number of 
briefings of the President on the Iran initiative? 

Mr. North. I’m sure that I did. I wouldn’t care to characterize 
how many it was, but I met with the President a little bit more 
often than some people say, less than others. 

Mr. Liman. How many times would you approximate that you 
met with him in 1986 to discuss the Iran initiative? 

Mr. North. At least three. 

Mr. Liman. And is it fair to say that at none of those meetings 
was there any discussion of the use of the proceeds for the Contras? 

Mr. North. I do not recall ever discussing with the President the 
use of the residuals to support the Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters. 

Mr. Liman. Now, at the meetings that you had with the Presi¬ 
dent, was Mr. Don Regan present? 

Mr. North. There was always someone else present. I wouldn’t 
say that Mr. Regan was necessarily always there. Certainly there 
was always someone else there. 

Mr. Liman. In addition to the meetings that you had with the 
President on the Iran initiative, did you also have meetings with 
the President and others—because you have said that someone was 
• always there—on Contra support? 

Mr. North. Sure. I mean, we had National Security Planning 
Group meetings on that issue. 

Mr. Liman. And did you in addition to those meetings, have 
meetings with him and the National Security Adviser to talk about 
the status of the Contras? 

Mr. North. Yes, but, you know, it was not unusual, particularly 
when Mr. McFarlane was National Security Adviser, to have that 
be the subject of a morning briefing at 9:30. 

Mr. Liman. That would be the 9:30 briefings? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And would you be asked to do the briefing? 

Mr. North. Occasionally. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall what topics you discussed? 

Mr. North. It would usually be the hot issue of the day, inevita¬ 
bly it would focus at some point on the need for additional congres¬ 
sional funding. 

Mr. Liman. Would it discuss what the financial condition of the 
Contras was? 

Mr. North. As the memoranda that I sent forward did. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that at the time that you were in¬ 
volved in the Iran initiative and the Tehran visit that the Contras 
were running out of money? 

Mr. North. Yes. 
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Mr. Liman. And there are a whole series of Exhibits which were 
in Mr. Nields’ exhibit book, but which he did not go over, but I 
think I can point them out to you, and then move on to the ques¬ 
tion, exhibit 3—4—it is the first book. 

Exhibit 3 was a KL-43 message on April 21, 1986 to you from 
Mr. Secord indicating that they were running out of money. “Cur¬ 
rent obligations over next few weeks nearly wipe us out except for 
CD.” 

Mr. North. Right. w 

Mr. Liman. Incidentally, did you know what the CD was for? 

Mr. North. It was a, as I understood it, a $2 million allocation 
set aside for insurance of aircraft that were not ours, they were the 
property of another government. 

Mr. Liman. Who told you that? 

Mr. North. I am quite confident it was General Secord. It could 
also mean, and I don’t know the value of that particular CD, but as 
I testified last night, I had frequently told General Secord to set 
aside moneys for other activities, and I think it is important you 
note when m my discussion with Mr. Nir going all the way back to 
January, Mr. Nir indicated the desire to use the residuals for other 
activities, and as I testified last night, I often did not reveal to Gen¬ 
eral Secord or any others aside from my superiors when I was ap¬ 
prising them of tne planned Israeli operations, that those moneys 
were specifically for those purposes. 

I also indicated that I tasked General Secord frequently to pro¬ 
vide on short notice other support for other operations. 

Mr. Liman. If you look- 

Mr. North. And thus, the bottom line of all this is I don’t recall 
at this point here 2 years later, or a year later, what the specific 
CD reference is. 

Mr. Liman. If you look at exhibit 4, which is an April 21, 1986 
memorandum, it is a PROF note actually to McFarlane, and I can 
read to you from the second paragraph, it says, “There is great de¬ 
spair that we may fail in this effort—” referring to the Contra sup¬ 
port—“and that—and the Resistance account is darn near broke. 
Any thoughts where we can put our hands on a quick $3 to $5 mil¬ 
lion? Gaston is willing to go back to his friends who have given $2 
million so far, in the hopes that we can bridge things again/’ 

"And inxfact as you understood it, the Resistance account was 
darn near broke at that point? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And when you indicated that Gaston was willing to 
go back to his friends, that is Gaston Sigur? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Does that refresh you as to whether you knew who 
those friends were at that point? 

Mr. North Tliosewere the friends that I had already met with. 

Mr. Liman. And does it refresh you that you knew they had al¬ 
ready given $2 million? A 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. Now, on exhibit 6, which was a note froip you, again 
a PROF note, again you talk about the—you say thdt the week¬ 
end’s trip to Central America is the most depressing venture^ in 4 



years of working the Central American issue. And you describe 
your anxiety that Congress won't act in time. 

That really did reflect your point of view at that time? 

Mr. North. It certainly did. 

Mr. Liman. Was that really—did it not only reflect your point of 
view, but was that a state of anxiety that existed in the White 
House at that time? 

Mr. North. I think it was not only in the White House, it reflect¬ 
ed the sense of the Central American leaders with whom I visited, 
it reflected the sense of the Nicaraguan Resistance. I would like to 
just point out that one of the sentences in there is that “all hospi¬ 
talization for wounded in action will cease at the end of this week. 
Troops returning to Nicaragua this week will carry only”—-I can’t 
read how many, because it is not xeroxed well—“blank rounds of 
ammunition instead of the 500 they had been carrying. No new 
radio batteries are available, so there is no way to pass commands 
or intelligence.” 

That is exactly what I was seeing when I was on the ground. 

Mr. LiMitif. And do you recall discussing with the President of 
the United States that aire condition? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall specifically discussing it with the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that there was an NSPG meeting that 
was going to take place on May 16,1986? 

Mr. North. I don’t specifically recall that one. 

Mr. Liman. If you look at the exhibit 8, is that a memorandum 
that you prepared for Admiral Poindexter for this meeting? 

Mr. North. As I see in this memorandum, it was prepared by 
myself and another staff officer. 

Mr. Liman. And do you recall, sir, that the subject of this meet¬ 
ing was the dire condition that the Contras were facing in terms of 
funding? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you actually attended the meeting; am I cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. North. I do not remember whether I actually attended that 
meeting or not. I guess I did, since my name is on the attendance 
list. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall.attending a meeting at which it was 
suggested that pursuant to the authorization that Congress had 
granted for humanitarian solicitation, that the Secretary of State 
would try to come up with a list of countries to sdlicit? And I can 
show you your exhibit 343, which is that—which is in the classified 
book. 

You recall attending that meeting? 

Do you see yourself listed as the last name there, the most junior 
person there? 

Mr. North. That was frequently the case, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Do you see yourself listed? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. If you look over those, does it refresh your recollec¬ 
tion that the discussion there was how to get money for the Con¬ 
tras, including going back to Congress, going to third countries—in 
fact, if you look at page 7, you will see a reference to statements by 
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Secretary of State Shultz. Does that refresh your recollection at all, 
Colonel? 

Mr. North. Somewhat. 

I must confess not to have a vivid recollection of this meeting, 
but I obviously was there and this was obviously the subject of dis¬ 
cussion. 

I am not trying to be evasive;. I just don’t remember it well. 

~Mr. Liman. Do you recall that the meeting ended with a sugges¬ 
tion that a list of countries who might be approached would be pre¬ 
pared and submitted to the President? 

Mr. North. I do not remember that. I am not saying it didn’t 
happen at the meeting. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall that following that meeting, you wrote 
a PROF note to Admiral Poindexter, which appears at exhibit 10? 
This is not in the classified book. 

Is that a PROF note that you wrote? 

Mr. North. I have a note from—the bottom one- 

Mr. Liman. It is the note- 

Mr. North. This is further- 

Mr. Liman. The second page, a note from Oliver North, subiect: 
Iran and terrorism. And then if you look at the third paragraph or 
so, the third or fourth- 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it reads, “You should be aware that the Resist¬ 
ance support organization”—that is Lake- 

Mr. North. I don’t see it. 

Mr. Liman. Are you looking at exhibit 10? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Do you see a sentence that begins, “You should be 
aware”? 

Mr. North. I see it, yes. 

Mr. Liman. “You should be aware that the Resistance support 
organization now has more than $6 million available for immediate 
disbursement.” 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And in fact that was $6 million that was generated ~ 
from the deposits for the arms sales; that is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. North. I believe it is, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And then it says, “This reduces the need to go to 
third countries for help.” 

Mr. North. That’s what it says. 

Mr. Liman. Does that refresh your recollection that earlier that 
day there was a discussion with the President at the NSPG meet¬ 
ing that you participated in, about going to third countries for 
help? 

Mr. North. Again my recollection of the meeting is—with the 
President is not altogether clear. Very obviously I wrote this note 
and it does refer back to that reference that you have made. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you ever discuss with Admiral Poindexter 
the subject of this note, namely, that the need to—for the Secre¬ 
tory of State and the President to get involved in third country so¬ 
licitation had been relieved to a little extent by the $6 million that 
you now had available? 
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Mr. North. Well, I think the issue is not so much the need. The 
issue was—and certainly it was my understanding—you needed a 
lot more than $6 or even $10 million from Brunei, you needed a lot 
of money. 

Mr. Liman. But this was good news, wasn't it? 

Mr. North. Well, I would guess so, yes. 

Mr. Liman. That is what you were conveying? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ever discuss with Admiral Poindexter that 
this was good news that ought to be brought to the attention of the 
President of the United States or the Secretary of State? 

Mr. North. I did not. I saw no need to. I still believed that we 
ought to have gone to others and go back to others that had al¬ 
ready riven, because the need was much greater than $6 million. 

Mr. Liman. Well, this said—didn't you say “this reduces the 
need"? Those are your words? 

Mr. North. Perhaps the immediacy of the need. 

I am not going to hack away from the words that I wrote at the 
time. The point that I am trying to make is, just like the one I 
tried to make yesterday when we were talking about Boland, is 
there was always a neea to get more money, to get the CIA back 
t involved, and this note says that. 

Mr. Liman. What occasion- 

Mr. North. I didn't want to be out there doing these things, 
counsel. What I was trying to do was to get a full program re-estab¬ 
lished by the Government of the United States, and we were trying 
to bridge it until that happened. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, what occasioned you to write to Admiral 
Poindexter saying that this reduces the need? 

Mr. North. Well, I think probably that it was important he un¬ 
derstand that Secretary Shultz didn't need to go out that afternoon 
and go ask for additional help. But as we all know, Secretary 
Shultz eventually did. 

Mr. Liman. Let's go on here, because you do in this note—and 
you have already testified to it—you plead for the legislation to get 
the CIA back into it. 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you say, “The more money there is"—see if you 
can follow me, it is the next paragraph- 

Mr. North. Why don’t we read the whole thing? Because I think 
that note is important, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. 1 would like to read this and then we can come back 
and read anything that you feel that I haven’t done in context. 

Mr. North. But I think the entire context of the note is impor¬ 
tant. 

Mr. Liman. I'm asking the questions now, and I would like to 
read these and ask you about them. 

Mr. North. I will answer your questions, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. “The more money there is"—“and we will have 
a"- 

Mr. Sullivan. Where are you reading? 

Mr. Liman. It is the 'paragraph, that same paragraph, but there 
is a break. Where the break is there is a “to arrange." 

Do you see that? 
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Mr. Sullivan. The bottom paragraph on the page? 

Mr. Liman. It is the bottom paragraph, although it is not broken 
into paragraphs. 

Mr. North. “Unless we do this, we will run increasing risks of 
trying to manage this program from here with the attendant physi¬ 
cal and political liabilities.” Is that what you are talking about? 

Mr. Liman. Yes. 

And then it says, “I am not complaining, and you know that I 
love the work, but we have to lift some of this onto the CIA so that 
I can get more than 2-3 hours of sleep at night. The more money 
there is (and we will have a considerable amount in a few more 
days)”—and let’s stop there. 

That was also going to be more money from the Iranian deposits? 

Mr. North. I believe so, if the time is right. 

Mr. Liman. “The more money there is (and we will have a con¬ 
siderable amount in a few more days) the more visible the program 
becomes (airplanes, pilots, weapons, deliveries, etc.) and the more 
inquisitive will become people like Kerry, Barnes, Hawkins, et al.” 
al. k 

Those are Members of Congress? — 

Mr. North. They are. 

Mr. Liman. “While I care not a whit what they may say about 
me, it could well become a political embarrassment for the Presi¬ 
dent and you.” 

Mr. North. I think that has been borne out.” 

Mr. Liman. And what was the political embarrassment that you 
were focusing on, then? 

Mr. North. We have it before us, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. That it would come out that you were generating the 
funds for the Contras and doing what you have described to assist 
the support operation? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you then come up with the proposal, much of 
this risk can be avoided simply by covering it with an authorized 
CIA program undertaken with the $15 million. And you say that 
Shultz doesn’t seem to understand that, right? 

Mr. North. That is what I said. 

Mr. Liman. And then you say, “I have no idea what Don Regan 
does or does not know of my private U.S. operation, but the Presi¬ 
dent obviously knows why he has been meeting with several select 
people, to thank them for their support—” right? 

Mr. North. That is what it says. 

Mr. Liman. And those were people who you had put the schedul¬ 
ing request in for? 

Mr. North. As again, my recollection is that I did relatively few 
of those. That procedure was eventually taken over by others. 

Mr. Liman. Incidentally, I don’t want to get into a semantic ar¬ 
gument about solicitation or not solicitation. The slides that you 
have identified for us are part of a program that you would show, 
is that correct? 

Mr. North. It was described earlier by this committee as a one- 
two punch. 

Mr. Liman. And that was what it was? 
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Mr. North. I disagree with that characterization, counsel. I 
think that it denigrates the intelligence of the people with whom I 
was speaking and their willingness to contribute to a cause that 
was important to the national security of the United States. ; • 

Mr. Liman. Well do you deny that what you were doing was that 
you were pointing out to them what you believed the national secu¬ 
rity of the United States required in terms of support for the Con¬ 
tras, and then telling them that you could not ask them for money, 
that that had to be done across the street? 

Mr. North. I would stop my presentation where at—the point 
where somebody—where I would say that they had to go to some¬ 
body else. I don’t think I ever told anybody else to go to Mr. Chan- 
nell or Mr. Miller or anyone else. I would simply indicate to them 
that I could not and would not solicit money, and I don’t believe 
that the committee has any evidence to the fact that I did. 

Mr. Liman. Do you deny that you told them that they—if they 
were disposed to give, thev should see Channell? 

[Counsel conferring witn witness.] 

Mr. North. My recollection, counsel, is that I stopped at the 
point that I just told you. 1 have spoken to thousands of people, 
perhaps even tens of thousands of people, about the needs of the 
Nicaraguan Freedom Fighters, and I aid not solicit from them a 
penny. 

Mr. Liman. You just prepared them for the pitch that would be 
made by Channell? 

Mr. North. Call it what you will, counsel, I was explaining ex¬ 
actly what the situation was in Central America and how it would 
affect the national security of the United States of America, and if 

f ood Americans were motivated to give money to the Nicaraguan 
'reedom Fighters as a consequence, all I can say is thank God, be¬ 
cause without that help, they could well have died in the fields of 
Nicaragua under the helicopter gunships provided by the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, do you think it is an unfair characterization 
that you were trying to encourage them to give? 

Mr. Sullivan. Sir, it is the committee’s job to draw-its own con¬ 
clusions. Don’t have him characterize anything. 

Mr. Liman. I’m asking him what his motive was. 

Mr. Sullivan. Just ask him the question and he will give you 
the answer. He has answered it several times, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, he has answered the question several times. The 
committee members will draw their own conclusions about this. 

Mr. Liman. I will withdraw that question. 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you. 

Mr- North. Counsel, I would be willing to give that briefing to 
this committee if you would indulge me. and you can draw your 
conclusions from that. I will give it verbatim the way I have to 
tens of thousands of Americans, some who were disposed toward 
the Resistance and some who were desperately opposed to it. 

Mr. Liman. Did you give munitions lists? 

Mr. North. I am sure that I did. I gave the cost of various muni¬ 
tions, the cost of various aircraft, the cost of Blowpipe missiles, as 
they were provided to me. 

Mr. Liman. Did you give costs of advertising? 
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Mr. North. I don't know that I did. I wasn’t quite as familiar 
with advertising as I was with weapon systems. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ever tell the President of the United States 
that the only thing that people were being asked to do was to con¬ 
tribute for advertising? 

Mr. North. I do not recall ever telling the President that. 

Mr. Liman. Now vou testified that one reason that Mr. Casey 
was excited about the plan for use of the residuals was that he 
wanted to have a funded organization that he could pull off the 
shelf to do other operations. Is that what in essence his view was? 

Mr. North. We are talking about my alleged solicitation now? 

Mr. Liman. No, no, we are back to the use of the residuals. 

[Counsel conferring with witness.] 

Mr. North. I am sorry counsel, would you please repeat the 
question? 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember giving testimony, and it was not 
clear to me at least, about the fact that Director Casey wanted 
something that he could pull off the shelf and that that is why he 
was excited about the fact that you were now able to generate 
some surpluses that could be used? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Well why don’t you give us a description of what he 
said, or as you understood it, what he meant about pulling some¬ 
thing off the shelf? 

Mr. North. Director Casey had in mind, as I understood it, an 
overseas entity that was capable of conducting operations or activi¬ 
ties of assistance to U.S. foreign policy goals, that was a stand¬ 
alone—it was- 

Mr. Liman. Self-financed? 

Mr. North. —self-financing, independent of appropriated moneys 
and capable of conducting activities similar to the ones that we had 
conducted here. There were other countries that were suggested 
that might be the beneficiaries of that kind of support, other activi¬ 
ties, to include counterterrorism. 

Mr. Liman. Did I understand vou to say, and if I am wrong just 
tell me, that the chart that you had drawn by Hakim, which is ex¬ 
hibit 328, was a chart to reflect that concept? 

Mr. North. I don’t—I don’t recall asking Mr. Hakim for that 
chart. I think—my recollection—if my recollection is correct, that 
chart was something that I had asked General Secord for. 

Mr. Liman. But, was it intended to reflect the concept as de¬ 
scribed by Director Casey? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Director Casey was in charge of the CIA and 
liad at his disposal an Operations Directorate, correct? 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Mr. Liman. And, as I understand your testimony, Director Casey 
was proposing to you that a CIA outside of the CIA be created. 
Fair? 

. Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Well, wasn’t this an organization that would be able 
to do covert policy to advance U.S. foreign policy interests? 

Mr. North. Well, not necessarily all covert. The Director was in¬ 
terested in the ability to go to an existing, as he put it, off-the- 
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shelf, self-sustaining, stand-alone entity that could perform certain 
activities on behalf of the United States. And as I tried to describe 
to the committee last night in the executive session, several of 
those activities were discussed with both Director Casey and with 
Admiral Poindexter. 

Some of those were to be conducted jointly by other friendly in¬ 
telligence services, but they needed money. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel- 

Mr. North. Yes, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. You understood that the CIA is funded by the U.S. 
Government, correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. You understood that the U.S. Government put cer¬ 
tain limitations on what the CIA could do, correct? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And I ask you today, after all you have gone 
through, are you not shocked that the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence is proposing to you the creation of a organization to do these 
kinds of things outside of his own organization? 

Mr. North. Counsel, I can tell you I am not shocked. I don't see 
that it was necessarily inconsistent with the laws, regulations, stat¬ 
utes and all that obtain. I don't see that it would necessarily be un¬ 
constitutional. I don’t see that it would necessarily be in any way a 
violation of anything that I know of. And if indettl we—the Direc¬ 
tor had chosen to use one of these entities out there to support an 
operation in the Middle East or South America or Africa, and an 
appropriate Finding were done and the appropriate activities were 
authorized by the Commander in Chief, or the head of state in his 
capacity to do so, maybe I am overly naive, but I don't see what 
would be wrong with that. 

Mr. Liman. Maybe you are. 

But did the Director ever tell you that he contemplated that this 
private organization would operate pursuant to Presidential Find¬ 
ings? 

Mr. North. We never got that far. 

Mr. Liman. Did the Director ever tell you that this private orga¬ 
nization would be subject to oversight pursuant to the laws of the 
United States by Congress? 

Mr. North. Again, the discussion didn’t get that far. 

Let me describe one example to you, if I may. When we ended up 
needing a ship to perform a certain task, there was nowhere to get 
one on Short notice, and so this organization produced it practically 
overnight. 

Mr. Liman. But is it a fact- 

Mr. North. And that was because the Director said, “We can't 
find one anywhere else, get a ship," and we got a ship. 

Mr. Liman. And that was a ship to be used for a covert oper¬ 
ation? 

Mr. North. As I defined them to you last night, there were sev¬ 
eral that were to be done by that ship. 

Mr. Liman. That ship was to be used for a covert operation- 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And is it a fact that it was purchased out of the 
funds that were generated by the Iranian arms sale? 



Mr. North. It didn’t cost the taxpayers of the United States a 
cent. 

Mr. Liman. But was it generated out of the proceeds of the Irani¬ 
an arms sale? 

Mr. North. I cannot tell you exactly what the source of those 
funds were other than it was not taxpayers' money, and you and I 
both know there were many sources for the funds that went into 
those accounts. 

Mr. Liman. Those accounts were the Enterprise accounts? 

Mr. North. I never referred to them as the Enterprise. 

Mr. Liman. I am referring to the Lake account? 

Mr. North. The Lake account was the money in- 

Mr. Liman. Project Democracy, you used terms like that. 

Mr. North. I don’t have a problem with using a term called 
Project Democracy. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s talk about that, because part of democracy here 
was there was a law that said that the President of the United 
States should authorize covert operations, right? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. McCollum. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. I think that Mr. 
Liman, if I might make a point of order, is out of line in asking 
questions that prejudge the opinion of this committee. He is phras¬ 
ing his questions to make an argument to slant it as though the 
entire committee thinks that this is a horrible thing. He doesn’t 
speak for everybody; I don’t know that it is or it isn’t. But I 
thought that Mr. Liman was supposed to be getting facts out today, 
not expressing views, not expressing shock, not expressing the idea 
of his own opinion or of this committee. 

I just am greatly concerned that this is not the appropriate—if 
one of us wants to do it, maybe that is our role, but I don’t think 
counsel should be doing it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Your point of order has been noted, and the 
record will show that you disagree with the method by which Mr. 
Liman is questioning. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you worked on the Presidential Finding? 

Mr. North. I worked on a number of Presidential Findings. 

Mr. Liman. Was there a provision in that Presidential Finding 
signed by Ronald Reagan for the purchase of this ship? 

Mr. North. No. But there was nothing that prohibited the pur¬ 
chase of the ship by the private commercial companies that were 
supporting that activity. 

Mr. Liman. And- 

Mr. North. And the ship was there to serve the foreign policy 
goals of the United States. The fact that we were—the whole oper¬ 
ation was terminated before it could do so is unfortunate, in my 
humble opinion. 

Mr. Liman. Was the President of the United States told about 
the fact that that ship had been purchased? 

Mr. North. I do not know. 

Mr. LiMAN. The Congress wasn’t told, correct? 

Mr. North" They certainly know now. 

Mr. Liman. But they weren’t told at the time. 

Mr. North. I don’t believe they were, sir. 
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Mr. Liman. So that as far as your own personal knowledge was 
concerned, the people who approved the purchase of this ship for 
this covert operation were you, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and Admiral Poindexter? 

Mr. North. And Richard Secord, who was managing the private 
commercial operation. 

Mr. Liman. Did Richard Secord do it at the request of you? 

Mr. North; He did. 

Mr. Liman. Did you feel that you needed the approval of Admi¬ 
ral Poindexter to do it? 

Mr. North. I believe I sought that approval. 

Mr. Liman. Did you seek that approval with a memo that went 
up the line in the same form as the ones we have been talking 
about? 

Mr. North. What do you mean by the “same form”? We have 
seen several different forms here this morning, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. Did the form say “recommend that you brief the 
I President”? 

Mr. North. I don’t know that it did or not. 

Mr. Liman. You also got the approval of the Director of Central 
Intelligence? 

Mr. North. I got the request from the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. The idea aid not originate with me. 

When we found ourselves without the capability, unbelievable 
• though that may seem, to put a radio broadcast ship out at sea off 
a hostile nation and we couldn’t find a ship in the entire CIA in¬ 
ventory or the U.S. Navy that was able to do it. The Director of 
Centred Intelligence ceune to me emd within I think 72 hours, we 
had a ship. 

Mr. Liman. Don’t you think that is a decision that the President 
of the United States should make? 

Mr. North. If the Director of Centred Intelligence asked me to 
produce a ship euid I did so, I think that is good and sufficient. 

Mr. Liman. Now, if you look at a—would you look at the—your 
PROF note from Admiral Poindexter on this ship. Do you remem¬ 
ber that Admiral Poindexter—I will get you the number- 

Mr. North. Please do. 

Mr. Liman. One-hundred emd ninety-one. 

Do you remember Admiral Poindexter- 

Mr. Sullivan. Do you know what book that is in, counsel? 

Mr. Liman. Do you remember Admiral Poindexter sending you 
this PROF note? 

Mr. North. Now that you show it to me, I do. 

Mr. Liman. Let’s read it. It is dated 5-15-86, in a memo from 
Ken—who is Ken? 

Mr. North. Mr. DeGraffenreid, who was the Director of the In¬ 
telligence Directorate, Special Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Liman. “In a memo from Ken to me today, he talks about 
your offering a Danish ship under your control to CIA for broad¬ 
casting into—and then it is blanked out. That is a hostile country, 
right? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And then Admiral Poindexter says to you, “I am 
afraid you are letting your operational role become too public. 
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From now on, I don’t want you to talk to anyone else, including 
Casey, except me about any of your operational roles. In fact, you 
need to quietly generate a cover story that I have insisted that you 
stop.” 

Do you remember that? 

Mr. North. I do. 

Mr. Liman. So he wanted you to continue, but to have a cover 
stonr that you “stopped?” 

Mr. North. And the last line is, “Be cautious.” 

Mr. Liman. “Be cautious.” And- 

Mr. North. That note was sent to me at 9:21 at night while the 
admiral was still at work. 

Mr. Liman. And you talked about the fact that- 

Mr. North. I can tell you exactly exactly whyTKat not£ was 
originated. 

Mr. Liman. You talked— I will be giving you that opportunity in 
a second. 

You talked about the. fact that Director Casey described the Iran 
initiative with the residuals being generated as the—these are your 
words—“the ultimate covert operation.” 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Would you agree that this here is the ultimate covert 
operation even one that you are not to talk to the Director of Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence about? 

Mr. North. The problem that was generated—that generated 
this note was that Director Casey had told someone on his staff 
that they could go to me for the ship. When I was out of town or 
out of the office, a call was placed to Mr. DeGraffenreid’s office in¬ 
stead of mine because he was the normal point of contact for the 
CIA. 

That is what generated this note. It was not my indiscretion. In 
that case, it was Director Casey’s, unfortunately. 

Mr. Liman. So this business of covert operations reached the 
point where not only Congress was regarded as too indiscreet to be 
told, but that even the Director of Central Intelligence made that 
list. 

I have no further questions this morning. 

Mr. Cheney. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Courter. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Cheney. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire the plans for 
this afternoon. 

We have now had 21 hours of questioning, no Member of the 
committee has yet had the opportunity to ask any questions of the 
witness. 

Our original intent was to finish by this evening. Obviously we 
are not going to make that now. But without in any way casting 
any aspersions on Mr. Liman, he has had a full day to ask ques¬ 
tions, and I wonder how soon we can expect him to finish his exam¬ 
ination of the witness. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Liman? 

Mr. Liman. I believe that I can finish it in no more than a hour, 
and I am going to try to do it in a half hour. 
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.Mr. Cheney. Mr. Chairman, I would hope we can hold to that 
deadline. 

I do think we need to move on. And I do think the original pur¬ 
pose of this exercise was to allow Members to question, and I think 
that procedures we have adopted badly need to b$ adjusted. I hope 
we take that into consideration in connection with our next wit¬ 
ness. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Courier. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Cheney, I am certain you realize that this 
matter is presently under consideration. 

Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Courier. I thank the chair. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Liman, in his examination of the witness, has 
implied that the speech that Colonel North gave was a solicitation 
for funds or that during the speech, he solicited funds. Now the 
colonel indicated that it wasn't so and asked penjlission to give 
that briefing to this committee so we could forn^dur own opinion. 

Since it is a relevant point made so by the questions of Mr. 
Liman, I ask the chair that the witness be given permission to give 
that briefing to this Congress or to this committee so we- 

Mr. Hyde. With the slides. 

Mr. Courier.— with the.slides so we can form our own conclu¬ 
sions as to whether he solicited money.. I ask the chair. v * ; 

Chairman Inouye. I will discuss this matter with your chairman, 
Mr. Hamilton. f 

Mr. Courier. Will we jjave a ruling on that this afternoon, Mr. 
Chairman? \ 

Chairman Inouye. May I ask the colonel a question. 

Sir, how long will this briefing take, because we- are trying-to cut 
down o.ur consideration of you as a witness? 

Mr. North. I believe it can be done in 20 minutes, sir. 

Chairman Inouye. We will make every effort to nave that brief¬ 
ing as soon as the slides are available. , 

$ : Mr. Courier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. If there are no further questions at this junc¬ 
ture, we will stand in recess until 2:00 p.m. this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., the Select Committees recessed, to re¬ 
convene at 2:00 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Select Committees met, pursuant to recess, at 2:06 p.m., in 
room 325, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye 
(chairman of the Senate Select Committee) andHon. Lee H. Hamil¬ 
ton (chairman of the House Select Committee) presiding. 

' Chairman Inouye. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Courier. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mn* Courter. 

Mr. Courier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to thank you for your favorable ruling 
on the request. I think it was a reasonable request in light of the 
implications and the innuendo in the questions. 
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It is my understanding that the briefing material and 4he slides 
are here at hand. The question I have now is when will Cofynel 
North be given the opportunity to present that briefing? 

Chairman Inouye. This matter was considered during the lunch 
hour and I would like to report and recommend the following: We 
do have the slides. We are now in the process of getting an appro¬ 
priate slide projector. However, we have a few problems. 

One, some of the slides .are still classified. As the Colonel knows, 
we have some aerial photographs involved. 

Secondly, in order to give the panel of Senators and Congress¬ 
men the mil flavor and the full aura of what happened during the 
presentation, we are now in the process of inviting Mr. Channell 
and Mr. Miller because they are all part of the operation and when 
that is available, we will get a room, but not at this time. 

* Mr. Courter. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. This is still under consideration. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, shortly before we broke for lunch, 
there was indication that perhaps our counsel should cut short his 
questioning of Colonel North. I wanted to point out just for the 
record that no Member of the Senate interrupted House counsel 
during their questioning of Colonel North, not one Member ever in¬ 
terrupted either Mr. Nields or Mr. Van Cleve. 

Number two, there were no time limits imposed upon House' 
/ counsel. They took 2% days. 

( I reject the notion that somehow because the Members don’t like 
\ either/Mr. Liman’s tone or style that he should be forced to cut 
NshorMiis questioning. 

Point No. 3 is, Oliver North has demonstrated, he is not only a 
brave military officer, but he is also a superb witness, and I think 
he has Had a lot tougher things thrown at him during his lifetime 
than questions by Arthur Liman. 

I think he is fully capable of handling those questions without 
the able assistance of Members of Congress. 

And the final point I would like to make is perhaps the most se¬ 
rious revelation to have taken place during the course of these pro¬ 
ceedings is that of a plan proposed by or conceived by high-ranking 
officials to. create* a contingency fund for the intended purpose of 
carrying out other covert operations at sometime in the future— 
with or without Presidential Findings, with or without notice to 
Congress remains to be heard from. 

But if Members of Congress are not disturbed about that revela- 
* tion, then I think the American people should be and if it takes 
more time to discuss this in depth and other related issues, I am 
perfectly happy to yield whatever time I have allocated to me so 
that Mr. Liman might continue. 

But I strongly object to the notion raised by House Members, of 
trying to Impose a gag rule upon Mr. Liman. 

Mr. Courter. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CoHsfr. I would yield. 

Mr. Courter. I am not sure which House Members the gentle- 
pian from Maine is referring to. I specifically recall that during the 
morning recess, it was a United States Senator that expressed pub- 
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licly and on television his irritation with the fact that all counsels, 
not Senate counsel, but all counsels, were taking 4 days; not having 
any limitation on their time; while Members were permitted, 4, 5 
or 10 minutes. 

Mr. Cohen. Not once did that Senator interrupt any counsel or 
any Member of the House. The Senate has not objected or inter¬ 
rupted during the course of these proceedings while Mr. Nields and 
others were questioning. 

Mr. McCollum. Would the gentleman yield? 

If the gentleman would yield to me, I would like—since this is a 
point of privilege, I cun one who did the interrupting initially. Mr. 
Cheney didn't. His point on length of time came at the end of the 
proceedings. 

I didn’t interrupt because I thought Mr. Liman was taking too 
much time, although I think counsel, maybe Mr. Nields was the 
one, that was taking too much time, as Senator Boren said on tele¬ 
vision earlier this morning. 

The point that I was interrupting for was because I don’t think 
Mr. Liman or Mr. Nields, as our counsel, should be advocating or 
slanting questions to advocate a bias or position or a slant of opin¬ 
ion. 

Their job, I thought, in my opinion, whether the Senate counsel 
or as House counsel, is to bring out facts, not to give positions, not 
to slant biases. 

And I think Mr. Liman has been going through a whole pattern 
of biased questions today. He has done some of that in the past, but 
it has been particularly egregious this morning. 

I didn’t tnink it was fair to let it continue without making the 
point that it does not represent this Member’s views. 

It may represent yours, Senator Cohen, but it doesn't represent 
mine. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Sarbanes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr.. Chairman, I totally reject the characteriza¬ 
tion that Mr. McCollum has put on Arthur Liman’s questioning. I 
think it’s clearly been within proper bounds. I think it has been 
very professional. It has certainly been well within the parameters 
of the charge to this committee. 

It was Mr. McCollum who in response to the testimony of Mr* 
Cooper before this committee said, speaking about Colonel North, 
Mr. McFarlane, and Admiral Poindexter, and I quote him now 
with respect to their conversations with the Attorney General; this 
is Mr. McCollum now speaking about Colonel North and the other 
two gentlemen, ”1 think that that in itself may well be a crime. If 
it is not a crime, it is certainly one of the highest acts of insubordi¬ 
nation and one of the most treacherous things that has ever oc¬ 
curred to a President, it seems to me, in our history.” 

Now, I am quite prepared to talk about fairness. I have not ac¬ 
cused anyone in this matter of criminal conduct. I recognize that 
that’s being examined in a different forum. I think the witnesses 
that come before us come here in order to help us get at the truth 
and at what happened and what we need to do in terms of the Na¬ 
tion’s policy. 
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But I think counsel’s questioning has been reasonable, it's been 
tough, but it has been within proper parameters and it certainly 
doesn’t behoove, it seems to me, my distinguished friend in light of 
his comments at that earlier hearing encompassing of this witness, 
to raise this kind of objection at this point. 

Mr. McCollum. Would the gentleman yield on that. As a matter 
of personal privilege? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Sure. 

Mr. McCollum. I certainly did criticize those the other day when 
i examined Mr. Cooper. Whom I thought then, and I still do think 
now, misled the Attorney General. The facts are beginning to come 
out, and I think it is the prerogative of members of this committee 
to make points and to bring out things of that nature. 

To the degree to which they are brought out, it was the mem¬ 
ber’s role to do that. To the degree to which Mr. Liman is acting, it 
seems to me that is not his role. We had many discussions on the 
House side—maybe the Senators didn't have it—but we did about 
the role of counsel at the, inception of these hearings, and that role 
was to be impartial, to bring out the facts*, to lay the predicates, to 
leave the comments and. judgments and the opinions to the mem¬ 
bers. 

It is my judgment Colonel North has explained a good deal of 
what I was concerned about. He hasn’t completely satisfied me, but 
he has explained a lot of it, and I think that those answers were 
not availably when I questioned Mr. Cooper. 

It does not bear on my point today. My point today is that ‘coun¬ 
sel does not have any business slanting questions in a biased fashion 
that look to me like he is trying to add inference on inference to 
come to conclusions that would lead in a certain path, to persuade 
the public in a way you couldn’t even do it in a court of law. 

He is acting like a prosecutor, not a prosecutor of Colonel North 
so much, as a prosecutor of the President, a prosecutor of the ad¬ 
ministration, instead of a factfinder. I thought our role was to find 
the facts and then the Members make the judgments. 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Mr. Chairman, let me just conclude this, by 
making this observation. I think it is Arthur Liman’s responsibility 
to press hard for answers, particularly—particularly—in light of 
the fact that Members such as Mr. McCollum have stated about 
this matter involving Colonel North, “It is certainly one of the 
highest acts of insubordination, one of the most treacherous things 
that has ever occurred to a President, it seems to me, in our histo- 
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ry. 

And I submit that those kinds of statements from Mr. McCollum, 
it is the responsibility of counsel and other Members of this com¬ 
mittee to press the witnesses very hard to find out the truth in this 
matter. 

Mr. Hyde. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Inouye. Mr. Hyde? 

Mr. Hyde. I may have a little different perspective, but if I may 
trespass on the time of the'committee to explain to my friend from 
Maine, occasionally one interrupts when the iron is hot. 
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Those of you that passed your bar exams the first time have 
heard of the phrase “sleeping on your rights,” and when an issue is 
brought up, the interruption is not to foreclose the questioning, but 
simply to deal with that issue while it is current. 

And secondly, this Member has no quarrel whatsoever with Mr. 
Liman’s questioning nor Mr. Nields’ questioning. I think they are 
doing a superb iob, and I am delighted with the results, and I 
would wish that Mr. Liman would go on and on. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Inouye. When we recessed at noon, Mr. Liman was 
considering a very important aspect of the investigation, the cre¬ 
ation and the maintenance of a secret government within our gov¬ 
ernment. The business before us is very serious. I have said this on 
several occasions. We may have reason to laugh and chuckle, but 
what has been brought out to date gives me little cause to laugh. 

Mr. Liman, proceed, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, did there come a time when the pricing of 
the arms to Iran which were yielding the profits began to cause a 
problem? 

Mr. North. I am not quite certain, counsel, whether it was the 
pricing or simply the person we were arranging it through, but 
there was some difficulty with that, yes. 

Mr. Liman. In fact,.did there comp a time when you were advised 
that Mr. Ghorbanifar Was saying that the Iranian Government had 
concluded that it had been substantially overcharged? 

Mr. North. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And he reported that the Iranian Government had 
gotten hold of some microfiche of Defense Department prices? 

Mr. North. In fact, to be more explicit, the Iranian Government 
was apparently still on the mailing list for those microfiches. 

Mr. Liman. And he said that looking at those microfiches and 
what Ghorbanifar had charged them, there was a 600-percent 
mark-up or something like that? 

Mr. North. I am not sure of the percentage that he alluded to, 
but he did indicate that they had overcharged. 

Mr. Liman. And when you first got deeply involved in December- 
January, one of the problems you had encountered then was that 
the Iranians were claiming that they had been cheated by Nimrodi, 
et al, right? 

Mr. North. The cheating in that case was the delivery of a 
system that did not fulfill their expectations in what they had been 
told it would do. That was not, as I understood it, an issue of price, 
but more of capability. 

Mr. Liman. And now you were faced with accusations from the 
first channel that they were being cheated by our pricing, right? 

Mr. North. That was what he told us, but it turns out that it 
was not so much an internal Iranian problem I don’t think so 
much as it was his personal problem. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you have a conversation with Director 
Casey about the fact that the Iranians had failed to pay the finan¬ 
ciers of the transaction? 

. Mr. North. We had several, but the one that is, of course, most 
easily recollected is the one that I had with Director Casey after 
Mr. Furmark had approached him. 
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Mr. Liman. And did you consider with various of your colleagues 
in the Government ways of dealing with the problem that you now 
had? 

Mr. North. Yes. Along with discussions with the Israelis as to 
how to deal with that problem. _ 

Mr. Liman. Now, was one of the things that you considered in¬ 
creasing the charges to the second channel so as to generate money 
to pay me first channel? 

Mr. North. That was considered. 

Mr. Liman. And indeed, are you aware it is reflected in your 
notes? 

Mr. North. I couldn't guess at this point, counsel. 

Mr. Liman. It is exhibit 353, and it bears our Bates stamp Q- 
2259. 


If you look at the top- 

Mr. North. The highlighted? ' 

Mr. Liman. Yes, the highlighted portion. There are some por¬ 
tions there which I think you cart appreciate we should not read, 
because it refers to the second channel. 

Mr. North. Right. 

Mr. Liman.— 1 ’'Best way to recoup funds to pay off Furmark, et 
al, is to overcharge on subsequent deliveries and then the next 
highlighted, "next shipment will have to be higher, $10,000 each." 

Then it says, “or we cannot"—then I don't think the word is fin¬ 
ished. 

Mr. North. I believe that is a discussion with Mr. Nir. Those are 
notes taken I think if—I don't have the preceding and succeeding 
jes, but looking at what does follow and what is on—is the page 
. rind that—counsel, 353 is the preceding page? 

Mr. Liman. It is the preceding one, and it appears to be a conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Nir, was the only name that appears there. 

Mr. North. Yes. I have been looking at this, I recollect that this 
is most likely one of many conversations I had with Mr. Nir about 
this problem. I would also point out that throughout this entire en¬ 
deavor, Mr. Nir insisted tnat we keep the prices up—whether—as 
we assumed, that was because the Israelis did not want us under¬ 
bidding what-they were normally doing, or whether that was 
simply to generate more revenues for their other operations, I do 
not Know. 

Mr. Liman. In any event, did you discuss with Mr. Casey that 
you had to find some way of dealing with the claims of the. first 
channel and their financiers, is that fair to say? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And- 

Mr. North. Although I must tell you that there were many who 
advocated—not many, but some who—there weren't many who 
knew about this, but within the group of people who knew about it, 
there were some of us who advocated letting Mr. Ghorbanifar deal 
with it himself. 

It was a problem that he had created. I would point out that al¬ 
though we had certainly run the charges up, Mr. Ghorbanifar had 
almost doubled it on top of that. 

And so, many of the problems that were created were of his own 
design. 


/ 
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Mr. Liman. Well, is it a fact that the problem that you were con¬ 
cerned about was his threat or the threat of his financiers to make 
this public? 

Mr. North. Well, yes, absolutely. 

Congress was now in danger of being blown by people who said 
they had not been paid. 

Mr. North. Well, again, I don't want to leave anyone with the 
misapprehension that it was simply a matter of keeping it secret 
from Congress. As I have testified for nearly 4 days, this was an 
operation that was to be kept secret across the board, and it wasn't 
simply a matter of keeping it from the Congress. 

Mr. Liman. When you say- 

Mr. North. It was a covert operation for all the reasons that I 
have described, the needs for secrecy in covert operations. 

Mr. Liman. When you say secret across the board, would you 
agree with me that at the very least, the following people knew 
about our involvement: One, Mr. Ghorbanifar? 

Mr. North. Certainly, he started it. 

Mr. Liman. The Israelis? 

Mr. North. Some in the Israeli Government. 

Mr. Liman. The Iranian Government officials in the first chan¬ 
nel? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. The Iranian Government officials in the second chan¬ 
nel? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. So that you were willing—now when I say “you," I 
am not talking just about you, obviously—those who were engaged 
in the activity were willing to take the risks on trusting them with 
secrecy, but concluded that it was not possible or prudent to reveal 
it to the leadership of Congress? That is what it comes down to? 

Mr. North. Counsel, you are asking me to second-guess the deci¬ 
sion not to have advised the Congress in the initiation of this activ¬ 
ity on the Finding of 6 or 17 January, and I am not going to 
second-guess that decision. . — 

I. would point out that in the previous administration, just prior 
to this one, there was a similar effort to rescue hostages and, and 
to my knowledge, the Congress was not briefed on that one. And 
there were Iranians and Israelis and foreign government officials 
and officials throughout our government who were apprised of that 
activity, and because of the risk to life of American citizens, to in¬ 
clude the hostages, the Congress was not briefed. 

Mr. Liman. Was the leadership briefed? 

Mr. North. I don't know. I was told that it was not, but i was 
not here. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, on this operation, was there any discussion 
that took place that you were privy to between the beginning of 
January and the time that this first appeared in that Lebanese 
newspaper about whether the time had come to tell the Intelli¬ 
gence Committees? 

Mr. North. I was not privy to any conversation to that end, 
counsel. 



Mr. Liman. Now, you were involved in a—in providing the bank 
account number to Elliott Abrams for the Brunei solicitation, 
right? 

Mr. North, i was. 

—Mr. Liman. And the fact that the -number., waa transposed w< 
just an error that you never noticed? 

Mr. North. Had I noticed it, it wouldn't have been transposed. 

Counsel, I have not seen that card. I would point out that my sec¬ 
retary—and as I indicated yesterday, I believe was not only given 
the gift of beauty by the good Lord, but she has brains, and I think 
that the committee had the chance to see that. She made very few 
errors, and I don't know that she made the error on that card or 
someone else did, or that that was precisely the card carried to give 
to the representatives of the Brunei Government. 

I would not have given intentionally a wrong number to Mr. 
Abrams, you can be sure. 

Mr. Liman. Did you ask Mr. Abrams not to tell the CIA about 
the bank account number that you gave him? 

Mr. North. No. As I recall, he asked me not to tell the CIA. 

Mr. Liman. So that there was a request and an agreement that 
the CIA wouldn't be told about that? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you understand that the money from Brunei had 
been solicited for humanitarian purposes pursuant to the authori¬ 
zation of Congress? 

Mr. North. I am not—I quite honestly don’t think I focused on 
that. I knew that there was an authorization for the State Depart¬ 
ment to proceed and solicit moneys from other governments, and I 
honestly don’t know that it was specifically for one purpose or an¬ 
other—I don’t recall knowing at the time or focusing at the time 
that it was for one specific purpose or another. 

What I did assured Mr. Abrams is that those moneys would 
indeed be set aside for whatever purposes he deemed appropriate. 

Mr. Liman. Did he tell you what purposes he deemed appropri¬ 
ate? 

-Mr. North. We deemed that—I deemed that the purpose was to 
support the Nicaraguan Democratic-Resistancer- 

Mr. Liman. And that would have included if they needed lethal 
support, not just- 

Mr. North. I was fully willing to live within whatever con¬ 
straints he wished to impose upon that account. 

Mr. Liman. Did he impose any constraints? 

Mr. North. We never got any money. * 

Mr. Liman. But you thought you were getting money when you 
gave him the number. 

Mr. North. True. We looked for it assiduously up until the day I 
was—literally the day I was leaving the NSC. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, did he, when he asked you for the account, 
say anything to you about the fact that this is supposed to be used 
for the purpose for which it was solicited, humanitarian aid? 

Mr. North. He may well have, counsel. I guess my problem is I 
think folks may be trying to make things appear more sinister 
than they already were, if they were indeed at all, and the point I 
am trying to make is that if Mr. Abrams asked me to do that, I 
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would have done it. I am not saying he did, and I am not saying he 
didn’t. 

Those moneys were to be allocated for the purposes that the De¬ 
partment of State solicited them for. There was never an intention 
-on. my-part-to.allocate.them to some other purpose.- 

Mr. Liman. Are you saying that those funds as opposed to the 
other money in the Lake account would be disbursed at the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. North. Precisely. 

Mr. Liman. Did you give instruction's to Mr. Hakim or to General 
Secord that of the $10 million, $7 million was to be set aside and $3 
million was to be available for other purposes? 

Mr. North. I do not recall those instructions, but it was not in¬ 
frequent that we would hope to have some operating revenue, for 
example, to support airlift, which certainly some can argue was a 
lethal activity, and yet we funded airlift out of the $27 million in 
humanitarian assistance. 

And I do belihye that I talked to Mr. Abrams about the need for 
additional aircraft and supporting—continued support for the air¬ 
lift operations in Central America. 

Mr. Liman. Did the airlift include the drops of lethal supplies 
behind enemy lines? 

Mr. North. It is my distinct recollection, counsel, that we came 
to the committees to use a portion of the $27 million appropriated 
by the Congress, under what came to be called the Nicaraguan Hu¬ 
manitarian Assistance Office, for the purpose of, one, communica¬ 
tions equipment; number two, mixed loads. Mixed loads meant you 
took beans and band-aids and boots and bullets, and we got author¬ 
ization to do that from the Congress. 

Mr. Liman. Did you, in connection with this money, do you have 
any recollection of giving instructions on allocation? 

Mr. North. Not specifically, no. 

Mr. Liman. Did you participate- 

Mr. North. I am not saying that I didn’t. 

Mr. Liman. Did you participate in the briefing of the congres¬ 
sional committees on this subject? 

- Mr. North. On the Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office? 

Mr. Liman. Yes. 

Mr. North. Yes, I believe I did. 

Mr. Liman. When you briefed them, did you tell—is this what 
you are saying: That you told them that some of the $27 million 
was going to be used to carry bullets? 

Mr. North. No. As I recall, and I may be recalling incorrectly, 
we came back to the Congress after the appropriations of the $27 
million and sought and obtained permission to provide intelligence 
and communication support and to deliver mixed loads. 

I may be imagining that, and I have been accused of having fan¬ 
tasies, but that is a fairly distinct recollection on my part. 

Mr. Liman. In fact, you know that the law was changed to 
permit intelligence information and military—and advice; you 
recall that? 

Mr. North. Well, and subsequently it was changed to provide 
$100 million in full assistance. ^ 

Mr. Liman. Yes. But even before that. 
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Mr. North. That's correct. Arid that is what I am referring to, 
counsel. 

Mr. Liman. On the Brunei money, was there ever any discussion 
that some of that money was going to be used to repay the finan¬ 
ciers of the first channel? 

1 Mr. North. Never. 

.Mr. Liman. That was never contemplated? 

Mr. North. That was never a contemplation in my mind. I never 
i heard it mentioned to me, and I didn't mention it to anyone else. 

Mr. Liman. It was never discussed? 

Mr. North. Never, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Were you involved in the decision to seek the second 
\ channel? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And you got approval on that from Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter? 

. Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Liman. And you were involved in the various negotiations 
[with that channel? 

1 Mr. North. I am not sure how many there were before I got in¬ 
volved, but the initial contact was made, I think by General Secord, 
‘in a European country. He evaluated it, reported back, and if my 
recollection serves me right, we then had a meeting here in the 
United States. 

; Mr. Liman. And you understood that Mr. Hakim was the person 
who helped locate that channel? 

I Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And did Hakim tell you that a $2 million reserve had 
been set aside in order to make payoffs for the second channel? 

Mr. North. As we discussed last night and I think even during 
the day yesterday, Mr. Hakim made it clear that there was a ne¬ 
cessity to compensate those engaged in the activity. I did hot press 
the issue. 

I know well the meaning of the term baksheesh and I know it is 
a long-established tradition in that part of the world. I do not 
recall discussing a specific amount, but it was very clear to me that 
that was part of the activity. 

Mr. Liman. Was Mr. Hakim presented to the Iranians as the 
President’s personal interpreter? 

Mr. North. Not for the second channel. He was for the first. 

Mr. Liman. For the first channel? 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. Were there some people in the second channel who 
were also present at meetings with the first channel? 

Mr. North. Well, I was. 

Mr. Liman. No, I mean on the Iranian side. 

Mr. North. Initially I don't believe so, but then eventually, as we 
established contact directly with government officials, yes. 

* Mr. Liman. Was General Secord presented as an official repre¬ 
sentative of the U.S. Government or as a businessman? How was 
he presented to the second channel? 

Mr. North. I don't recall. I know that in the first channel—I 
may be mixing them up now—he had an alias identity, and I don’t 


recall his specific title within that But he did have an alias identi¬ 
ty and we had, as you know, alias documentation. 

—-Mr. LiMANr-When you were present-at the negotiations,—who- 

. headed the American negotiating team? 

_ Mr. North. Are we talking first or second channe l?- 

Mr. Liman. Second. 

Mr. North. I guess I did. 

Mr. Liman. Now, did you present to the second channel the so- 
called seven-point plan? 

Mr. North. I guess— if that is what you are calling it. I suppose I 
wrote down seven or six or eight or whatever number of points on 
a piece of paper. I didn't refer to it at the time, I don't think, as the 
seven-point plan. 

Mr. Liman. Can you look at exhibit 308. Is that your writing on 
the- 

Mr. North. That is my writing. 

Mr. Liman. And it is headed, "United States Proposal"? 

Mr. North. That is what it says. 

Mr. Liman. Is that a proposal that you presented to the second 
channel? 

Mr. North. I am sure it was. I don't recall whether this was 
done at the meeting in Washington or at the meeting in Europe, 
but I am sure that that is one of many proposals, all of which I had 
tape recorded by the Central Intelligence Agency or by myself with 
Central Intelligence Agency equipment so-that there would never 
ever be any doubt as to what I was saying or obligating or commit¬ 
ting to. 

Mr. Liman. Now, Colonel, before you made your proposals to 
them, did you get authority from anyone as to what you would, as 
you just said, commit to present to them? 

Mr. North. In general terms, yes. And as you can see, one of 
them were—all American hostages released, right up at the top. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall having a discussion on this subject in 
Germany? 

Mr. North. As I said, I thought maybe this was what I presented 
in either one of the meetings in the United States, in Germany, in 
Geneva, Paris, any of the other places that we met. 

Mr. Liman. This has been identified and was produced by Mr. 

Hakim as being presented in Germany. 

Mr. North. Was there a date bn this? I could check my travel 
schedule- 

Mr. Liman. There wasn't. 

Mr. North. I don’t think that the location is all that important. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have any conversations with State Depart¬ 
ment representatives before you made the various proposals that 
you were making during these negotiations? 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. Now you have already testified that in these negotia¬ 
tions it was necessary for you to make representations that weren’t / 

accurate- 

Mr. North. No, they were blatantlv false. 

Mr. Liman. Among other things that you would describe as bla- 
-tantly false.were the statements that the Head of State of Iraq had 
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to go, that the President of the United States regarded him in an 
unfavorable way, including an expletive- 


Mr. North. Sure and others—lots of others, all on tape. 

Mr. Liman. Did you discuss_ with_yoursuperiors, - in f 
Mr. Casey or Admiral Poindexter, before you went into the negotia- 
tions, that you would be saying to an official of the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment that the United States supported the removal of the head of 
state of Iraq, that the United States would give some assistance on 
the Dawa prisoners, et cetera? 

Mr. North. I did not discuss those specifics, no. Many of these 
were ideas that came up in the course of the earlier parts of the 
negotiations, as seemingly important to those with whom I was 
dealing. And we were trying to appear responsive. 

There was no effort whatsoever to deceive anybody in our gov¬ 
ernment from that, that I was reporting to. I had with me one of 
Director's Casey's finest officers, I had with me CIA communica¬ 
tions intelligence support, I had with me CIA personnel who were 
recording these meetings through surreptitious means, and I made 
no bones about the fact that these were available to my superiors. 

If anybody had any doubt as to what I was saying, they could 
have stopped me, and they didn't. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, I can say for the record that we do have re¬ 
cordings and they do reflect those statements. 

[Counsel conferring with the witness.] 

Mr. North. I guess only my question then is, counsel, if you have 

the tapes—and I think I'm the one that pointed out the- 

Mr. Liman. Well, the transcripts I should say. 


Mr. North. — existence of those tapes and transcripts— I see no 
reason to have a memory quiz with a man who has been through 
6 Mi years, trying to recall a specific meeting in a certain place. 

Mr. Liman. This isn't a memory quiz. You are making a state¬ 
ment about the removal of a head of state, about the United States 
committing to defend Iran. Those are things you remember without 
looking at the tapes, right? 

Mr. North. Yes. Let me make one observation about the United 
States committing to defend Iran. That is not the way it was por¬ 
trayed. 

The specific statement, reinforced by me after General Secord 
had saia it, dealt with the fact that we had built a U.S. central 
command for that specific purpose. And it wasn't something that 
was a deep, dark secret. The fact is that's why it exists, that’s why 
the Congress spent literally billions of dollars building that com¬ 
mand. 

It is in every defense journal and foreign affairs journal in the 
country. 

Mr. Liman. And it was because of that that you felt comfortable 
in stating that the United States would defend Iran? 

Mr. North. The United States would contend that the Soviets 
should not occupy Iran, and the fact is whether we had or had not 

f ;otten Iranian support, we were not about to relinquish control of 
ran to the Soviet Union, and that’s why the Senators in the back 
row voted for a U.S. central command and the United States 
Armed Forces organized one. 

That is no deep, dark secret, not even to the Iranians. 
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Mr. Liman. Colonel, before you made those statements, you have 

already said you didn’t talk to Admiral Poindexter about it- 

Mr. North. About that specific point, nor these specific points in 
the midst of a negotiation that went on over several days, no. 

Mr. Liman. And did you also talk about the fact that there were 
— two milli o n h o meless people in I r an? ' 

Mr. North. Which also happens to be a fact. 

Mr. Liman. Did you talk about the fact that the United States 
would supply aid like a Marshall Plan for them? 

Mr. North. I talked about the fact that they ought to get beyond 
the issue of trading a few weapons for a few live bodies and that 
what our initiative was all about was a re-opening with Iran, I am 
confident and that the President of the United States shared those 
concerns. 

The fact that I exaggerated my connection with the President of 
the United States in order to further this initiative I have already 
admitted to. The fact is we in this country have always expressed 
concern for those kinds of matters, and the fact is if we could have 

f ;otten beyond where we were and established a relationship with 
ran, I am confident that we would be doing something for the mil¬ 
lions of homeless in Iran and the hundreds of partieu paraplegics 
and those who need prosthetic limbs on both sides of that war. 

Mr. Liman. Did you say words to that effect that you have just 
expressed with this conviction here? 

Mr. North. Yes, and they are on the tape. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you have talked about the fact that you 
found yourself very much involved in the management of a covert 
operation. 

Did you now find yourself very much involved in a diplomatic as¬ 
signment? 

Mr. North. My whole purpose, as is also on the tape and is also 
in the memoranda that I sent forward to my superiors, my whole 
purpose was to find a way of establishing contact so that a senior 
U.S. official—and the names of those officials are in the memoran¬ 
da that I sent to my superiors—cdufH eventually have a meeting 
with senior Iranian officials, that it would be feasible politically for 
both sides to be able to do that, and the names of those officials are 
in the memoranda that I sent forward. 

The suggestion that the Vice President or the Secretary of State 
meet witn senior Iranians for the purposes of ending that horrible 
conflict, which happens to be the largest war on the planet Earth 
right now, would be to the best interests of our country and both of 
theirs. 

Mr. Liman. Did you have any discussion with Admiral Poin¬ 
dexter as to whether the State Department should be consulted 
about whether this was the way to achieve the objective that you 
talked about? 

Mr. North. I don’t recall that specific discussion, but I think you 
will find those e general ideas in the terms of reference that were 
approved for tKe dialog in Tehran. And I believe, although I may 
be incorrect, that those were approved by the State Department. 

Mr. Liman. Is it a fact that the Secretary of State was not told 
that a mission was going to be going to Tehran? 

Mr. North. I have no idea. 
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Mr. Liman. Do you recall—and you can ’look at exhibit 193— 
that- 

Mr. Sullivan. What book is that in, counsel? 

Mr. Liman. I have them all in two books. I don't know how they 
were broken up in the exhibits you were given, but it is 193. 

Do you recall that you suggested, before the Tehran mission, to 
Admiral Poindexter that there be a meeting with Secretary Shultz 
and Secretary Weinberger and that he rejected that? 

Mr. North. I recall suggesting those kinds of things on occasion. 

I think this is that particular suggestion—that's fine. 

Mr. Liman. Do you recall your suggestions being rejected? 

Mr. North. On occasion. 

Mr. Liman. Is it a fact that they were cut out? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. It was not my responsibility to walk up 
to Secretaries of State and Defense, and apprise them of things. It 
was my responsibility to carry out the lawful orders of my superi¬ 
ors, and as I have indicated for the last SV 2 days, I tried to do so, 
sir. 

Mr. Liman. Did there come a time when Albert Hakim told you 
that he had negotiated a nine-point plan? 

Mr. North. Again, I don’t recall it being referred to specifically 
that wav, but I have heard it since. 

Mr. Liman. Did he communicate to you points—whether he 
called them nine points or something else—that he had gotten 
agreement from the Iranians on? 

Mr. North. I believe he may have. 

Mr. Liman. Did you then seek approval from your superior on 
those nine points? 

Mr. North. If it was something that I judged ought to proceed 
and it did proceed, I obviously sought that kind of approval. 

Mr. Liman. If you would look at exhibit 310, which is the transla¬ 
tion that we have of the document that he provided to us and that 
he said he had cleared with you and that you had cleared with Ad¬ 
miral Poindexter—see if you recognize it. 

Mr. North. It starts out with the Library of Congress? 

Mr. Liman. They are the ones who did the translation for us. 

Mr. North. Well, obviously if I had a copy of this, I would have 
gotten it from him in English, since I don’t read Farsi or Mr. Cave 
would have done the translation. But I am not unfamiliar with this 
general proposal. 

Mr. Liman. Do you know whether you shredded the one you got 
from him? 

Mr. North. I may have. 

Mr. Liman. And you are not unfamiliar with this, if you look at 
these points? 

Mr. North. Those points look familiar, yes. 

Mr. Liman. Did you communicate to him approval of these 
points? 

Mr. North. If we proceeded in this direction—and I would guess . 
maybe we did—then I did seek approval, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And did you include in the approval that you sought 
the item about his presenting a plan for the release of the- 

Mr. North. Dawa? 

Mr. Liman. — the Dawa? 
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Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And at the time—and did you get that approval? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Liman. And at the time that you got that approval, did the 
NSC have an official position against the United States asking for 
that? 

Mr. North. That plan did not involve the United States asking 
for that. The plan that we presented to the Iranians—which we 
probably ought to take up in executive session if you want the de¬ 
tails—did not involve the United States, and that is an important 
thing to understand. 

I knew well what our position was on the Dawa. I had written it 
with the concurrence of the Department of State. Of course, that 
was always one of the demands of the Hizballah that hold the 
Americans hostage, because one or two or maybe three of the mem¬ 
bers of the Dawa are related to family members of the Hizballah. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, I don’t want to get into matters that ought 
to be in executive session, but I ask this question to you- 

Mr. North. Let’s leave it at this, that it did not involve in any 
way the sacrifice of our position or the compromise of our position 
on the Dawa. It was a straightforward proposal to the Iranians as 
to how they could solve the problem. 

Mr. Liman. You draw a distinction between Hakim and the U.S. 
Government; is that fair to say? 

Mr. North. Absolutely. 

Mr. Liman. Do you think that the Iranians who were dealing 
with him drew that distinction? 

Mr. North. I don’t know. You are asking me to put myself in the 
minds of the Iranians. 

Mr. Liman* Well, you were there when he was being presented, 
when he was presented originally as the President’s- 

Mr. North. As again, I don’t recall that I presented him that 
way at the second channel. I am not too sure what role he was 
playing in that case, but I did present him that way in the first 
meetings. 

I did so in the presence of two CIA officers, one of them relative¬ 
ly senior. I did so with the concurrence of the Director of Central 
Intelligence and the National Security Adviser. 

And the reason for that is the Central Intelligence Agency could 
not or would not provide a translator for that session. Which I 
think we have gone over that once. 

Mr. Liman. What you are saying is that these were not decisions 
of Lieutenant Colonel North, they were decisions that were fully 
authorized. 

Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. I wasn’t questioning the fact that you had authority 
from Mr. Poindexter or Casey or that you had made tape record¬ 
ings of it. We have the tape recording. 

Mr. North. I understand, counsel, I iust didn’t want anybody to 
be left—the misapprehension after all tne paper that you now have 
gone nearly blind on, and I wore my fingers to the bone typing, or 
my secretary did or typed myself on my PROFs, that I left anybody 
uninformed who needed to be informed in the conduct of these op¬ 
erations. 
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Mr. Liman. And you—when you talked about needed to be in¬ 
formed, your universe was the NSC, not the State Department- 

Mr. North. My universe was the National Security Council, the 
President's personal staff. 

Mr. Liman. And it was up to the President or the National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser to determine whether negotiations with Iran should 
involve the State Department or whether you should be the one 
__lefttp-handle them? 

's>/^Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And they charged you with that. 

Mr. North. I carried it out to the very best of my abilities, coun¬ 
sel. 

Mr. Liman. Now, you said, and I am coming to the end now, you 
said on yesterday's session and before when you were talking about 
the reasons why it was important not to disclose to Congress the 
support that was being given for the Contras by the NSC, that you 
and others were put in the position of balancing lives for lies. 

Remember that? 

Mr. North. I remember that. 

Mr. Liman. I would like to just pursue that with you for a 
moment. 

Is it a fact that before the Boland period, Congress had publicly 
appropriated money for the CIA to support the Contras? 

Mr. North. Even under some of the Boland proscription, yes. 

Mr. Liman. And it is a fact that even during the Boland period, 
the President had publicly proclaimed his support for the Contras. 

. * Mr. North. That is correct. 

Mr. Liman. And it is a fact that the President had publicly said 
that he was going to seek more money from the Congress when 
; they cut it out? 

< Mr. North. My recollection—he said he would go back again and 
\ again and again and he did so. 

\ Mr. Liman. And it is a fact that Congress publicly appropriated 
the $27 million for humanitarian aid for the Contras? 

Mr. North. And then gave us several waivers on the application 
of that. 

, Mr. Liman. And then Congress publicly authorized the exchange 
of intelligence information to assist the Contras, right? 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr.- Liman. And Congress then for fiscal 1987 publicly appropri¬ 
ated $100 million for the Contras for both lethal and nonlethal sup¬ 
port. 

Mr. North. Thank God. 

Mr. Liman. And it is a fact th^t even during the Boland period, 
you wanted all of the Central American countries to know that 
notwithstanding Boland, that the United States was not abandon¬ 
ing the Contras and that the President would go back again and 
again to get money for them, right? 

Mr. North. Correct. 

Mr. Liman. And you also wanted to make sure that the Sandinis- 
tas knew that the Contras weren't through, right? 

Mr. North. On one occasion, I told them myself. 

Mr. Liman. And so, can you then just explain how you thought 
lives would be endangered-—when I say “you,” I am talking not 
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just about you, but Mr. McFarlane, if you know who wrote the let¬ 
ters, and Admiral Poindexter—how you thought lives would be en¬ 
dangered when Congress said, “Are you giving support to the Con¬ 
tras,” by saying, “We sure are notwithstanding Boland.” 

Mr. North. Quite simply that the exposure of the operation 
would have caused it to be terminated. 

Mr. Liman. And it would have caused it to be terminated by Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr. North. By the very exposure of it. By the very fact that the 
Sandinistas would then know, for example, the origin of the sup- 

{ >lies, the schedules of the flights, the place where things were 
anding, you put such enormous, enormous pressure on tne local 
governments that they were unable to support it. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you miss the point. 

Mr. North. No, I have not missed it at all. I am talking about 
the political debate that would have occurred in this country and 
the revelations piece by piece by piece just like we have on this ac¬ 
tivity. 

Mr. Liman. So that it was the political debate and the possibility 

that if our covert policy became known, that it might be- 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. So it was the risk of political debate and the possibil¬ 
ity that if it became known that we had continued support of the 

Contras, that it would be blocked- 

Mr. North. No. 

Mr. Liman. —that caused this- 

Mr. North. No. You are misunderstanding what I said. What I 
was saying was that the revelations of the actual details of this ac¬ 
tivity, some of which, thankfully, have still not been exposed, 
would have cost the lives of those with whom I was working, would 
have jeopardized the governments which had assisted us, would 
have jeopardized the lives of the Americans who in some cases 
were flying flights over Nicaragua, would have put at great risk 
those inside Nicaragua and inEastern Europe and in Europe and 
other places where people were working hard to keep them alive, 
and some of those details have still not been exposed. 

Mr. Liman. You are saying- 

Mr. North. And yet, because of things like these hearings, there 
will be governments who will be less willing to assist our country 
in the conduct of operations even with Findings and congressional 
approval and the rest of it. That is what I am talking about, coun¬ 
sel. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, you said that the disclosure of details could 
cause people to be less willing to support, or could even cause risks. 
Would the disclosure that we were supporting the Contras and that 
we were not abiding by the letter and the spirit of Boland have 
done that? 

Mr. North. No. I don't believe so, counsel. It was not an issue of 
whether or not we were abiding by the spirit and the letter of 
Boland. We did that. We lived within the constraints of Boland, 
which limited the use of appropriated funds. 

What we were concerned about, and we talked about some of this 
last night, the very fact that when there was a briefing held and 
lives were indeed placed at risk because people weren't quiet about 
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it. And we talked about a couple of incidents last night, one of 
which I was very closely associated with, and the fact is, I have 
said consistently through my appearance here before these commit¬ 
tees that there must be a better way. It is not easy for honorable 
men with whom I served or myself to sit in the White House or 
anywhere else in Washington and to have to weigh the differences 
between lives and lies. These were men who had high purposes. 
These were men with whom I worked on a daily basis, who suf¬ 
fered great anxiety and internal discontent over what they were 
forced to do. The fact is, there must be a better way. 

Mr. Liman. Who forced them- 

Mr. North. I have suggested one of those better ways. I suggest¬ 
ed an earlier way, and that was to divulge nothing. I make no ex¬ 
cuses for those letters or my presentation before Chairman Hamil¬ 
ton’s committee assembled in the Sit Room. 

I have told you why I did it. 

Mr. Liman. I am not asking you that. Who forced them? 

Mr. North. I think the relationship that exists between the Ex¬ 
ecutive and the Congress on these issues has given us the conse¬ 
quence of what happened in these events. 

Mr. Liman. So that it is Congress' fault, in your view, that you 
had to send letters that misrepresented what the NSC was doing 
on Boland? 

Mr. North. I make no debate with the chairman, with Chairman 
Inouye’s comment that there are many, many leaks from the other 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue, but I would point out to you, sir, that 
for over 2 years, this operation was indeed covert. 

It did not become a matter of public exposure and damage to this 
country until the very end. And I would say to you, sir, that if a 
way could be found to work with the Congress, the way I worked 
with the people who I had to work witl\, then we can indeed solve 
that problem. 

Mr. Liman. Colonel, wasn’t the problem that the Congress had 
decided that it did not want the Contras supported, and so you 
couldn't work with the Congress? 

Mr. North. Counsel, if the Congress had decided that nobody in 
the United States of America should render any support whatso¬ 
ever to the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance, then it should have 
passed a law saying that. The law that was passed, a part of an 
appropriations bill, didn’t prohibit what we did. 

Mr. Liman. And is it .Congress’ fault because of the way it 
worded the law that the letter said, “We are abiding by the letter 
and spirit of Boland”? Yes or no? 

Mr. North. I have told you that that was not correct, and I have 
- told you what I proposed to do. 

Mr. Liman. Is it Congress’ fault? 

Mr. North. I say it is the fault of the Congress for not being able 
to understand what the problem was, and indeed, the fault of those 
of us who prepared those letters for sending them the way that we 
did, and I have accepted my responsibility for my role in that, sir. 

Mr. Liman. Is it Congress’ fault for the various representations 
that were made to the Attorney General that were wrong? ~ 

Mr. North. I am not at—I am not at this point sure what you 
are referring to. 
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Mr. Liman. The ones on the HAWK, and so forth. Is that Con¬ 
gress' fault? 

Mr. North. I think we have already been over that. 

Mr. Liman. I just want to know whether your—your view as you 
sit here is that it was Congress' fault. 

[Witness conferring with counsel.] 

Mr. Liman. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, if he 
needs consultation with counsel to answer whether it is Congress' 
fault to represent things that are wrong to the Attorney General I 
have no further questions. 

Mr. North. Let me answer the question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Inouye. Please do. 

Mr. North. My answer to the question is quite simple, and I 
have answered it before. 

I think there is fault to go on both sides. I have said that repeat¬ 
edly throughout my testimony, and I have accepted the responsibil¬ 
ity for my role in it. 

Chairman Inouye. The hearing will stand in recess for 10 min¬ 
utes. 

[Recess] 
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